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PREFACE. 


Tuts volume contains forty-four Lessons on the Old Tes- 
tament, which were published by the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, in monthly parts, from September, 1878, to 
June, 1879. Chronologically speaking, it begins with the 
division of the kingdom on the death of Solomon, and ends 
with the birth of Jesus Christ. "The Prophets receive a large 
share of attention, and thirteen Lessons are devoted to the 
Psalms and Proverbs. These thirteen Lessons are also 
bound in a neat little pamphlet for the convenience of those 
who may wish a shorter or more practical course of study 


than is afforded by the whole series. 


Boston, May 21, 1879. 
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~SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Issued by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


as 


* 


SEVENTH 
SERIES. 


} No. I. 


SEPTEMBER, 1878. 


Lessons 1-6. 


THE SEVENTH SERIES OF LESSONS. 


THE sixth series of Sunday-school Lessons 
began the study of Hebrew characters and 
events with the migration of Abraham, and con- 
tinued it to the death of Solomon, —a period 
of about nine hundred years. The present 
series will pursue the study of the same sub- 
ject, beginning with the division of the king- 
dom, immediately after Solomon’s death, and 
ending with the birth of Jesus Chrst,—a 
period of about one thousand years more. 
The present series, like the last, will aim, first, 
to impart and lead to the acquisition of, Bib- 
lical knowledge; and, secondly, to quicken the 
moral and spiritual life. It will be based on the 
theory that the Sunday-school should promote 
Christian growth, and also teach in a syste- 
matic way much that hardly will be acquired 
elsewhere, such as the history, geography, 
and antiquities of the Bible, the order of time 
in which it is known, or probable, that its 
books were written, and the purpose which 
the writers of them had in mind. It 
thought.that the last series of Lessons helped 
awaken more interest, and produce better 
results than any yet published by the Unita- 
rian Sunday-school Society. While this se- 
ries will, in most respects, pursue the same 
method, it is hoped that the following circum- 
stances will tend to make it more interesting 
and valuable: 1. We now come to the time 
of the prophets, and their words and deeds 


is 


will occupy more attention than those ‘of 


kings and military chieftains. 2 It will take 
us through the period in which nearly or 
quite all the books of the Old Testament were 
either written or compiled. We shall en- 
deavor to indicate the order of time in which 
these books were produced. 3. We shall have 


~ oceasion to take a brief survey of Jewish 


history, from the time when the Old Testa- 
ment leaves it to that when the New takes it 
up. In the study of this period, attention 


will be directed to that class of writings known 
as the Apocrapha. 

We urge those who are to study these Les- 
sons to begin with the determination to learn 
the outlines of Jewish history. Beginning 
with the first Lesson, fix in mind that, on the 
death of Solomon, about 975 B.c., his son 
Rehoboam became king; that, when he re- 
fused to relieve the people of the burdens 
which his father had put upon them, ten of the 
tribes rebelled, and made Jeroboam their king; 
that the kingdom of Jeroboam was called 
Israel, and that of Rehoboam Judah; that 
Jeroboam, lest his subjects should go to Jeru- 
salem to worship, made two golden calves, and 
set them up to be worshipped,—the one in 
Dan, in the northern part, and the other in 
Bethel, in the southern part of the kingdom. 
In connection with this Lesson, fix in mind, 
by the aid of a map, the relative size and 
position of the two kingdoms; also, where 
Dan and Bethel, the two centres of calf-wor- 
ship, were. In beginning the second Lesson, 
review briefly what you have learned in the 
first; then fix in mind that Nadab, Baasha, 
Elah, Zimri, and Omri were successively the 
next five kings of Israel, and that they sus- 
tained the calf-worship of Jeroboam; that 
Ahab, the son of Omri, became king about 
918 B.c.; that he married Jezebel, the daugh- 
ter of Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians; that he 
encouraged the worship of Baal, the chief 
deity of this people, among the Israelites, 
built a temple in his honor in Samaria, and 
appointed for him a multitude of priests; and 
that a yet more debasing form of worship, 
probably that of Astaroth, accompanied that 
Learn in this connection something 
Consult 


of Baal. 
about the Zidonians and about Baal. 
a suitable map, and fix in mind the location 
of Zidon and Samaria. In beginning the- 
third Lesson, review briefly the ground al- 
ready gone over. Learn that the prophet, 
Elijah suddenly appeared before Ahab in the: 
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midst of his wickedness, and reproved him. 
Follow the course of the prophet to the brook 
Cherith, thence to Zarephath, and thence back 
to the kingdom of Israel, where, on Mount 
Carmel, the mighty contest between himself 
and the prophets of Baal is said to have 
occurred. Fix in mind the position of Mount 
Carmel, and of the city of Jezreel where Elijah 
and Ahab went after this contest. Begin the 
fourth Lesson with a brief review. Picture 
Elijah fleeing to the desert south of Palestine 
to escape the wrath of Jezebel; notice his 
despondency under the juniper-tree, his flight 
to Mount Horeb, the revelation which Jehovah 
there made to him,— that he was not in the 
hurricane, the earthquake, or the fire, but in 
the “still small voice; ’’ follow him from Horeb 
to the upper valley of the Jordan, where he 
cast his mantle on Elisha; then follow the 
two until Elijah is taken up to heaven in a 
chariot of fire. Read the stories of Elisha, 
and compare his life with that of Elijah. 
Begin the fifth Lesson with a review. Fix in 
mind that Ahab was succeeded by Ahaziah, 
and Ahbaziah by Jehoram, and that about 884 
B.C., Jehu, the furious driver, put Jehoram to 
death, and was raised to the throne. Learn 
that he slew all Ahab’s family, and destroyed 
the worship of Baal in Israel. 
mind in this way, 


By fixing in 
each Sunday, a few facts, 
or what are alleged to be such, a great amount 
of Biblical knowledge will be acquired in the 
course of a few years. 


WORKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tne following works will be found useful 
in the study of this series of Lessons; and 
one or more of them should be in the hands 
of every teacher. The books first named are 
adapted to young people, and those last named 
to theologians rather than the general reader. 
Those which are especially valuable have a 
star (*) prefixed :— 

Jewish HisTtoRY TOLD FOR CHILDREN. 

* The BisLe ror LEARNERS. (A reprint 
of the Bible for Young People.) 

* ALLEN’S Hesrew MeN AND TIMEs. 

KNAPPERT’S RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 

HiGGINSON’s SPIRIT OF THE BIBLE. 

* STANLEY'S HisToRY OF THE JEWISH 
CHURCH. 


* NoyEs’s TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW 
PROPHETS. 

SERMONS BY THE MonDAY CLUB. 

NorTes ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 
_ * Maurice’s PROPHETS AND KINGS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

MitmaAn’s History OF THE JEWS. 

Smirn’s OLp TESTAMENT HisTorRY. 

Kirro’s Hisrory oF THE BIBLE. 

PALFREY’s LECTURES ON THE JEWISH 
ScrIPTURES AND ANTIQUITIES. 

JOSEPHUS’sS ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 

DE WETTE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

* DAvipson’s INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD | 
TESTAMENT. 

* BLEEK’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

‘Ker’s INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TEs- 
TAMENT. 

* KUENEN’S RELIGION OF ISRAEL. * 

* EwAup’s History oF ISRAEL. 

Brpte DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOP- 
DIAS may be named in addition to the above 
list. They may be consulted with profit in 
connection with every Lesson. 

Mars should be in the hands of every scholar, 
or at least in every class. Philip’s Scripture 
Atlas, containing twelve maps, is excellent, 
and costs but twenty-five cents.  Collins’s 
Atlas of Scripture Geography is in some re- 
spects better, and costs thirty-eight cents. 


SunpAy-Scnoor Lessons for the following 
courses of study can be supplied: — 


A three-months’ 
tianity. 

An eight-months’ course on the Life of Paul. 

A stx-months’ course on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 

“A ten-months’ course on the Old Testament. 


course on Practical Chris- 


The Lessons on I. Corinthians are bound in 
a neat and convenient pamphlet, and sold at 
the low price of $1.75 per dozen. 

The Lessons on the Old Testament, Part I., 
include the period*from Abraham to Solomon. 
They are neatly bound in flexible cloth, and 
form a volume of one hundred and twenty- 
four pages, which is sold at the extremely low 
rate of twenty-five cents, single, or two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per dozen. 


LESSON I. 
THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM. 
ABoutT 975 B.C. 
1 Kings XII. 1—33. 
FOR-YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What do you know of King Solomon ? 

2. Who succeeded him on the throne? 

His son Rehoboam (Re-ho-bé-am). 

3. What did Jeroboam and many of the 
people say to Rehoboam ? 

“Thy futher made our yoke grievous; now, 
therefore, make thou the grievous service of 
thy futher, and his heavy yoke, lighter, and 
we will serve thee.” 

4. What did Rehoboam answer ? 

“ Depart yet for three days, then come again 
to me.”” 

5. What did he do when Jeroboam and 
those with him had departed ? ‘ 

““ He consulted with the old men that stood 
before Solomon, his father, while he yet lived, 
and said, How do ye advise that I may answer 
this people ?”? 

6. What advice did they give him? 

That he should promise to rule in a milder 
way than his father had done. 

7. What did Rehoboam then do ? 

“ He forsook the counsel of the old men, 
which they had given him, and consulted with 
the young men that were grown up with him, 
and which stood before him.” 

8. What advice did the young men give 
him ? 

They advised him to deal severely with the 
people, and say to them, “ My father hath chas- 
tised you with whips, but 1 will chastise you 
with scorpiwns.” 

9. What did the greater part of the people 
do when they found that Rehoboam followed 
the bad counsel of the young men ? 

They rebelled against him, and established 
a new kingdom, and made Jeroboam king. 

10. What was that part of the country over 
which Jeroboam reigned called ? 

The kingdom of Israel. 

11. What was that part over which Reho- 
boam reigned called ? 

The kingdom of Judah. 

{The teacher should not fail to show on a 
map the relative size and position of the two 
kingdoms. ] 

12. What did Jeroboam do that those in his 
kingdom might not go to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship ? 

He made two calves of gold, and said unto 
them, It is too much for you to go up to Jeru- 
salem; behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee out of the lund of Egypt.” 

13. Will you repeat the Second Command- 
ment ? 

14. Did Jeroboam violate this Command- 
ment? 
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15. What do you think of his course in fol- 
lowing the advice of the young men rather 
than. that of the old? 

16. Whose advice ought children to fol- 
low, — that of their companions or of older 
people? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS, 


1. About what year did Solomon die ? 

2. What can you say of his reign ? 

a Who was his successor? 1 Kings, xi. 
4. What is related of him while Solomon 
was living? xi. 26-40. 

5. What did he and many others do at the 
beginning of Rehoboam’s reign? xii. 1-4. 

6. What did Rehoboam say to them? 5. 

7. What do you think of his course in tak- 
ing time to reflect and ask advice betore giving 
his answer ? 

8. With whom did he first consult? 6. 

9. What do you think of his course in first 
asking the advice of those who had had many 
years’ experience in political affairs ? 

10. What advice did they give him? 7. 

11. What did he then do? 8, 9. 

12. What advice did the young men give 
him? 10, 11. 

13. What did he say to Jeroboam and those 
with him, on their return? 12 14. 

14. Is it often wise to threaten ? 

15. Does the course which Rehoboam pur- 
sued indicate that he was a fit man to be 
king ? 

16. Which was he more anxious to follow, 
good advice or his own inclinations ? 

17. What do you think of the maxim, 
“Old men for counsel; young men for ac- 
tion”? ? 

18. What followed Rehoboam’s harsh reply 
to Jeroboam and his party ? 16-20. 

19. What do you think of the course of 
Jeroboam and his party in rebelling against 
Rehoboam ? 

20 What causes besides the reply of Re- 
hoboam led to the division of the kingdom? 

[The union of the Northern and Southern 
tribes never had been strong. Judah bad 
recently received a large shure of the honors, 
and exerted a large share of influence and 
authority, and this created jealousy, especially 
in the powerful tribe of phraim. | 

21. By what names were the two kingdoms 
called ? 

(The Old Testament usually gives the north- 
ern kingdom the name of Israel, but sometimes 
Ephraim, the House of Jacob, the House of 
Joseph, and the Ten Tribes. ] 

22. What form of worship did Jeroboam 
appoint for Israel? 26-33 ; 

23. Which of the Ten Commandments did 
he violate in setting up the two golden calves 
to be worshipped ? 

24. What similar violation of this com- 
méndment is mentioned in Ex. xxxii, 1-6? 
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1. The Division of the Kingdom. Solomon, 
the son of David and third king of Israel, 
died about 975 Bc. Although he had built a 
splendid Temple at Jerusalem, and dedicated 
it to Jehovah, founded cities, established ex- 
tensive commerce, thoroughly organized every 
branch of government, and made his kingdom 
one of the great powers of the earth, — he had, 
at the same time, by his extravagance, op- 
pressive taxation, and despotic rule, sowed 
seeds of discontent and rebellion among his 
subjects. During his last years, Jeroboam, a 
young man, whom he had appointed to collect 
the taxes in a portion of the realm, rose 
against him; but, failing in his purpose, fled 


to Egypt, where he married the daughter of 


King Shishak, and remained until a favorable 
opportunity was presented to return to his 
native country. On the death of Solomon, 
Rehoboam, his son, was recognized as king 
by the tribe of Judah; but ten of the tribes, 
occupying by far the larger part of Palestine, 
refused to acknowledge his authority unless 
he would promise to lighten the oppressive 
burdens which his father had put upon them. 
The new king listened to their demand, which 
they made with Jeroboam, who had now re- 
turned from Egypt, at their head, then bade 
them depart and return in three days for an 
answer. While they were gone, he consulted 
first, the Elders, who hid been his father's 
counsellors. These prudent and experienced 
men advised him to promise the people that 
he would make their burdens lighter. He 
then asked adyice of the young men who had 
grown up with him, and knew little what the 
people would bear. They advised him to tell 
his subjects, in the harshest terms, that he 
would make their yoke more grievous than 
his father had done. He heeded the advice 
of the young men, and answered Jeroboam 
and his party in language which betokened a 
despot, unfit to reign. Ten of the tribes at 
once renounced his authority, and made Jero- 
boam their king. The new kingdom became 
known as that of Israel, the old one as that 
of Judah. We shall now trace the fortunes 
‘of these two kingdoms, beginning with Israel. 

“The Disruption of the Kingdom,” says 
Stanley, ‘‘was not the work of a day, but the 
growth of centuries. To the house of Joseph 
— that is, to Ephraim, with its adjacent tribes 


of Benjamin and Manasseh — had belonged, 
down to the time of David, all the chief rulers 
of Israel: Joshua, the conqueror; Deborah, 
the one prophetic, Gideon, the one regal spirit 
of the Judges; Abimelech and Saul, the first 
kings; Smuel, the restorer of the State after 
the fall of Shiloh. It was na{ural that, with 
such an inheritance of glory, Ephraim always 
chafed under any rival supremacy. Even 
against the impartial sway of its own Joshua, 
or of its kindred heroes, Gideon and Jephthah, 
its proud spirit was always in revolt; how 
much more when the blessing of Joseph seemed 
to be altogether merged in the blessing of the 
rival and obscure Judah; when the Lord 
‘refused the tabernacle of Joseph, and chose 
not the tribe of Ephraim, but chose the tribe 
of Judah, Mount Zion, which he had loved.’ 
All these embers of disaffection, which well- 
nigh burst into a general conflagration in the 
revolt of Sheba, were still glowing; it needed 
but a breath to blow them into a flame.’’ 

2. The Policy of Jeroboam. Jt was evident 
that the new kingdom could not be maintained, 
if the tribes which it included were to look to 
Jerusalem, the capital of Judah, as their reli- 
gious centre, and attend the great religious 
festivals held there. The old religion must 
be essentially modified, if the new govern- 
ment was to be sustained. Jeroboam, seeing 
this, made two golden calves, or images of 
oxen, and set them up to be worshipped, — 
the one at Bethel, in the southern, and the 
other at Dan, in the northern, part of the king- 
dom. He appointed priests from all classes 
of the people, and changed the time of hold- 
ing the Feast of Tabernacles from the middle 
of the seventh month to the middle of the 
eighth. It is probable that Jeroboam, while 
he wished for political reasons to change the 
worship of Israel, designed to improve it. It 
is hkely that he thought that Jehovah could 
be best presented to the mind by means of 
symbols, however mistaken he may have been 
in this opinion. ‘The two golden calves,” 
““were not actual idols, 7. e. 
images that were supposed to have real con- 
nection with the divinity they represented, as 
among the heathens, but symbols of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel. The whole history of 
Israel shows that Jeroboam did not intend to 
introduce idolatry or polytheism.”’ 


says Lange, 
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LESSON II. 


AHAB AND JEZEBEL. 
AxouT 918 B.c. 
1 Kings XVI. 29-33; XXI. 1-20. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 
1. Who was Rehoboam ? 
2. Why did ten of the tribes of Israel rebel 
against him? 


3. Who became king of the Ten Tribes ? 
4. Of what tribe did Rehoboam remain 


king? 
5. What did Jeroboam make for the people 
to worship ? . 


6. Will you name the next five kings of 
Israel ? 

Nadab, Baasha, Elah, Zimri, and Omri. 

7. What king succeeded Omri? 

His son Ahab. 

8. Whom did Ahab marry? 

Jezebel, the daughter of Lthbaal, king of the 
Zidonians. 

[Explain to the class who the Zidonians 
were. | 

9. What deity did Ahab worship ? 

Baal, the god of the Zidonians. 

10. What is the First Commandment ? 

11. Did Ahab break this commandment in 
worshipping Baal ? 

12. What piece of ground did Ahab covet? 

A vineyurd near his palace, which belonged 
to Naboth. 

13. For what purpose did he want it ? 

For a flower-garden. 

14. What did he say to Naboth? 

That he would give him a better vineyard 
Sor it, or the worth of it in money. 

15. Why did Naboth refuse to sell it ? 

Because it was the tmheritance of his fa- 
thers. 

16. What do you think of his course in 
refusing to part with it? 

17. What did Ahab do, when he found that 
he could not buy the vineyard ? 

“ He laid him down upon his bed, and turned 
away his face, and would eat no bread.” 

18. Do children ever act like Ahab ? 

19. What did Jezebel say to him, when she 
learned the cause of his sulky conduct ? 

“ Arise and eat bread, and let thine heart be 
merry: Iwill give thee the vineyard of Naboth 
the Jezreelite.” 

20. What did she then do? 

She laid a plan to have Naboth stoned to 
death. 

[The teacher may relate the way in which 
she accomplished this. | 

21. What did she say to Ahab, when she 
learned that Naboth had been put to death ? 


“ Arise, take possession of the vineyard of 


Naboth the Jezreelite, which he refused to give 


thee for money; for Naboth is not alive, but 
dead.”’ 

[Since Naboth had been put to death for 
blasphemy, his property legally belonged to 
the king. | 

22. What did Ahab then do? 

‘* He rose up to go down to the vineyard of 
Naboth to take possession of it.” 

23. What do you think of the character of 
Ahab ? 

24. What do you think of the character of 
Jezebel ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Who was the successor of Jeroboam? 
1 Kings xv. 25. 

2. How long did he reign ? 

3. Who slew him and reigned in his stead ? 
28. 

4. How long did Baasha reign? 383. 

5. What was the character of his reign? 
29, 30, 82, 34. 

6. Who succeeded him? “xvi. 6. 

7. How long did Elah reign? 8. 

8. Who put him to death, and usurped the 
throne? 9, 10. 

9. How long did Zimri reign? 15. 

10. What led him to take his own life? and 
in what way did he do it? 16-19. 

11. Who succeeded him? 21, 22. 

12. What is said of Omri’s reign? 24, 26. 

13. What seems to have been the character 
of all the kings of Israel thus fur mentioned ? 


14. Who succeeded Omri? 28. 

15. Whom did he marry? 31. 

16. What god did he worship and serve ? 
17. What can you say of Baal? 

18. What did Ahab rear to him? 32. 

19. How did his sin in worshipping Baal 


differ from that of Jeroboam in setting up the 
golden calves to be worshipped ? 

20. What do you understand by the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Ahab made a grove,” in verse 33 ? 

21. What is said of his desire to possess 
the vineyard of Naboth? xxi. 1, 2. 

22. Why did Naboth refuse to sell it? 3. 

23. Was his course commendable in refus- 
ing to part with ‘‘the inheritance of his fa- 
thers’’ to please the king? 

24. What effect had this refusal on Ahab ? 

25. Ought he to have let so small a matter 
cause him so much unhappiness ? 

26. How could he have prevented it ? S 

27. What did Jezebel say to him, when she 
learned the cause of his sadness? 5-7. 

28. What base plot did she lay to put Na- 
both to death, and obtain his property for her 
husband? 8-10. 

29. In what way was this plot carried out ? 
11-14. 

30. What did Jezebel say to her husband, 
when she heard that Naboth had been stoned 
to death? 16. 

31. What did Ahab then do? 16. 

32. Who reproved him as he was taking 
possession of the vineyard? 17-20. 


Oe 


33. What bad qualities did Ahab possess ? 

34, What worse ones did Jezebel possess ? 

[The characters of Jezebel and her husband 
are exactly those of Lady Macbeth and her 
husband in Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth.’’] 


1. From Jeroboam to Ahab. There were 
five kings of Israel between the reign of 
Jeroboam and that of Ahab. On the death 
of Jeroboam, his son Nadab reigned two 
years. Baasha, of the tribe of Issachar, then 
conspired against him, and slew him at Gib- 
bethon, a Philistine city which the Israelites 
were at that time besieging, and reigned in 
his stead. After a reign of twenty-four years, 
he died, and was succeeded by his son Elah. 
At the end of two years, Elab, while in a state 
of intoxication, was slain by Zimri, captain 
of halfhis chariots. When Zimri had reigned 
a week, the people, with Omri at their head, 
besieged the royal palace, and threatened to 
take his life. He saw that he could not escape, 
and, to save himself from falling into their 
hands, set fire to the palace, and perished in 
the flames. Omri was now chosen king, and 
reigned twelve years. These five kings, whose 
reigns lasted forty years, sustained the wor- 
ship of the golden calves which Jeroboam 
had set up. They ‘walked in the way of 
Jeroboam, and in his sin with which he made 
Israel to sin.” 

2. Ahab. Omri was succeeded by Ahab, 
his son, who reigned twenty-seven years. 
He ‘‘did more to proyoke the Lord God of 
Israel to anger than all the kings of Israel 
that were before him.’’ He married Jezebel, 
daughter of the Zidonian king, and thus formed 
a close alliance with heathenism. He brought 
further reproach on himself and his people 
by worshipping Baal, the chief god of the Zido- 
nians, and building to him a temple in Sama- 
ria. This temple perhaps rivalled that of 
Jehovah at Jerusalem. Hundreds of priests 
ministered at its altar. The people had easily 
been induced to violate the Second Command- 
ment, by worshipping Jehovah in the likeness 
of acalf; and were now led without difficulty to 
violate the First Commandment, by adopting 
the idolatrous worship of Baal. Ahab also 
set up an Asherah,— ‘made a grove,’’ —a 
pillar-shaped image resembling the trunk of 
atree. It is claimed by many that this image 
was sacred to Ashtoreth, the chief goddess of 
‘he Zidonians; but this is a disputed point. 
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There can be no question, however, that the 
worship of this image was utterly debasing. 

3. The Story of Naboth. Near the close 
of life, Ahab turned his attention to the im- 
provement of his summer palace at Jezreel. 
Near by this palace was a vineyard belonging 
toa man named Naboth. The king was anx- 
ious to obtain this vineyard, in order to enlarge 
his garden, and told Naboth that he would 
give him a better vineyard for it, or what it 
was worth in money. The owner had inher- 
ited it from a long line of ancestors, and 
refused to sell it, — indeed, if the whole Levit- 
ical law was already in force (which is doubt- 
ful), he had no right to sell it (Lev. xxv. 
23). On hearing this refusal, Ahab returned 
to the palace in a sullen mood, went to bed, 
and refused to eat. Jezebel, on learning what 
the trouble was, laid a plan by which to ob- 
tain the vineyard for her husband. She sent 
letters in his name to the elders and nobles 
of Jezreel, commanding them to proclaim a 
fast, on account of a great sin which Naboth 
had committed, suborn witnesses to testify that 
he was guilty of blasphemy, convict him of 
the crime by means of their false testimony, 
and stone him to death outside the city walls. 
The coveted vineyard would then fall to the 
crown. When her base order hid been ex- . 
ecuted, she told her husband that Naboth was 
dead; and he went down and took possession 
of the vineyard. 


BAAu is a word of Pheenician origin, and 
signifies Lord, Master. The worship of Baal, 
under various forms, was early and common 
throughout the East. The Zidonian Baal was 
the sun-god, and as such was regarded as the 
primary princip'e of physical life. He was 
generally worshipped on lofty eminences or 
the roofs of houses. Hence the high places 
so often mentioned in Scripture were sacred 
to him. The worship of this god was con- 
ducted with great pomp and ceremony. His 
priests were numerous and richly arrayed. 
They danced about the altar with frantic 
shouts, and cut themselves to excite the com- 
passion of the god. Incense, burnt sacrifices, 
and sometimes human victims were offered 
upon his altar. Uowever varied were the 
forms of this religion, it was a gross and 
degrading worship of Nature. 


LESSON III. 


ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 
I Kings XVII. 1— XVIII. 46. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 
. Who was Jeroboam ? 


. What did he set up to be worshipped ? 
. Who was Ahab? 


ie H Co DO 


in the kingdom of Israel ? 

5. Who was Baal ? 

6. Who was Jezebel ? 

7. By what means did she obtain Naboth’s 
vineyard fir her husband ? 

8. What were those religious teachers ca'led 
who taught the will of God, and reproved the 
sins of the Hebrew people ? 

They were called prophets. 

9. What prophet reproved the wickedness 
of Ahab ? 

Elijah, the Tishbite. 

10. Where is he suid to have gone and dwelt 
when there was a great drought in Palestine ? 

By the brook Chervith (Ke/rith), which flows 
into the rwer Jordan. : 

11. How is he said to have been fed ? 

By ravens, which “ brought him bread and 
flesh in the morning, and bread and flesh in the 
evening.’? 

12. Where is he said to have gone when 
the brook dried up, so that he could get no 
water ? 

To the city of Zarephath (Zar'-e-fath). 

13. With whom is he said to have lived 
there ? 

fae a poor widow and her little son. 

14. What is related of Elijah, when he 
again appeared before Ahab? 

He sad unto him, ‘‘ Send, and gather to 
me all Israel unto Mount Carmel, and the 
prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and 
the prophets of the groves four hundred, which 
eat at Jezebel’s table.” 

15. What is related of him when the king 
had gathered the prophets and people together 
on Mount Carmel ? 

He ‘came unto all the people and said, ‘ How 
- long halt ye between two opinions? if the Lord 
be God, follow him; but rf Baal, then follow 
him.?”? 

16. What further is related of him ? 

“ Then said Elijah unto the people, ‘I, even 
I only, remain a prophet of the Lord; but 
Baal’s prophets are four hundred and fifty 
men. Let them therefore give us two bullocks ; 
and let them choose one bullock for themselves, 
and cut it in pieces and lay it on the wood, and 
put no fire under; and I will dress the other 
bullock, and lay it on the wood, and put no fire 
under ; and call ye on the name of your gods, 
and I will call on the name of the Lord; and 
the God that answereth by fire, let him be God.’” 

17. What is said to have been the result of 
this contest proposed by Elijah? 


a 


. What idolatrous worship did he encour-. 
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The prophets of Baal prayed from morning 
until eventig, and received no answer to their 
prayers; Llijah then prayed, and “ the fire of 
the Lord fell, and consumed the burnt sacrifice, 
and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and 
licked up the water that was in the trench.” 

18. What is said of the people when they 
saw this? , 

“ They fell on their faces: and they said, 
‘The Lord he is Godf the Lord he is God !?” 

[This story will be found much more inter- 
esting if read or related in full. ] 

19. What evidence does this Lesson afford 
thet Ehjah was a man of courage ? 

20. What evidence does it afford that he 
was a man of faith ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What prophet arose in the reign of Ahab ? 
xvii. 1. 

2. What did he say to Ahab ? 

A What did Jehovah say to the prophet ? 
2-4. 

4. What ocenrred while he dwelt by the 
brook Cherith ? §-8. 

5. When the brook dried up, where did 
Jehovah command him to go? 8, 9. 

6. Where was Zirephath, and in what di- 
rectin from te brook Cherith ? - 

7. What occurred when he reached Zare- 
phath? 10-16. 

8. Will you relate the story of the raising 
of the widow’s son? 17-23. 

9. What word did Elijah hear from Jehovah, 
in the third year of the famine? xviii. 1. 

10. By what means did Ahab hope to find 
water? 5,6. 

11. Who was Obadiah, and what religion 
did he hold? > 

12. In what humane way had he treated a 
hundred of Jehovah's prophets? 4. 

13. What may we learn from Obadiah’s 
course in remai:ing true to Jehovah amid the 
worst heathen influences 7 


14. Who met Obadiah while he was in 
search of water? 7. 
15. What conversation passed between 


them ? 7-15. 

16. What then took place? 16. 

17. What did Ahab say to Elijah when he 
saw him? 17. 

18. What did Elijah answer? 18. 

19. Are we apt to blame others for that for 
which we are ourselves to blame ? 

2). What request did Elijah make of Ahab? 

21. Did Ahab comply with this request? 


. What did Elijah then say to the people ? 
21. : 

23. What did they answer him ? 

24. What did he then propose ? 22-24. 

25. What did the people say to this pro- 
osal? 24. 

26. What did he say to the prophets of 
Baal? 25. 

27. What did they do? 26. 
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28. What did Elijah say to them, when they 
had spent half a day in calling on Baal? 27. 

29. What effect had Ilijah’s sarcasm on 
them? 28. 

30. What effect had all this on Baal? 29. 

31. What did Elijah then say and do? 
30-37. 

32. What answer did he get to his prayer ? 
38. 
33. What effect had this on the people? 

34. What did Elijah then do to the proph- 
ets of Baal? 40. tt Th : 

85. Do you think that he was justified in 
putting them to death? 

36. What further is related in this chapter ? 

87. What traits of Klijah’s character are 
found in this Lesson? 

38. Is it more reasonable to believe that the 
wonderiul stories told of him are facts, or only 
legends ? 

1. Llijah, the Prophet. The wickedness of 
Ahab and Jezebel was reproved, and their 
bad influence cn the people in a measure 
restrained, by that stern advocate of right- 
eousness, Elijah, the Tishbite. He has been 
pronounced ‘‘the grandest and most romantic 
character that Israel ever produced.’’ He 
was a native of Gilead, a wild and secluded 
portion of Palestine, east of the Jordan. The 
first account we have of his appearance as 
prophet is when he suddenly presents bim- 
selt before Ahub, predicting that there will be 
neither dew nor rain for three years. ‘Then, 
warned by Jehovah, he weut at once to the 
narrow yalley of the brook Cherith, near to 
the Jordan. Here the ravens brought him 
bread and flesh in the morning, and bread 
and flesh in the evening; and he drank of the 
water of the brook. When the brook dried, 
he was sent by Jehovah to Zarephath, a city 
on the coast of Phanecia, between ‘Tyre and 
Sidon. ‘There was a poor widow here, who 
had only a handful of meal in a barrel, and a 
little oil in a cruise, to sustain hersel! and her 
little son: but she received Elijah into her 
house, and shared with him the little she had; 
and the barrel of meal wasted not, neither 
did the cruise of oil fail, until the day that 
the Lord sent rain upon the earth. Her son 
died; but Klijah raised him to life. In the 
third year ot the famine, while the prophet 
was still in the widow’s house, Jehovah com- 
manded him to appear agaim before Ahab. 
He went to the king, and solicited a contest 
between the prophets of Baal and himself, on 
Mount Carmel. When the king had called 


the prophets and people together, Elijah pro- 
posed that Baal’s prophets should take a bul- 
lock, prepare it for sacrifice, Jay it on the 
wood, and put no fire under it; and that he 
should do the same. Then they were to call 
on Baal, and he was to call on Jehovah, and 
the God that sent down fire and consumed the 
sacrifice was to be worshipped and served as 
God. The prophets of Baal carefully pre- 
pared their sacrifice, and called from morning 
until noon, ‘‘O Baal, hear us!’’ Elijah, who 
had watched them for hours in silence, now 
could restrain himself no longer. ‘“ There is, 
for the moment, a savage humor, a biting sar- 
casm in his tone, which forms an exception 
alike to the general humanity of the New 
Testament, and the general seriousness of the 
Old. . . . He cheers them on: ‘Cry with a 
loud voice; louder and louder yet, for he is a 
god.’ The prophets of Baal took Elijah at his 
word... . They now, in their frenzied state, 
tossed to and fro the swords and lances which 
formed part of their fantastic worship, and 
gashed themselves and each other tll they were 
smeared with blood.” 
and tortures were kept up until the time of 
evening sacrifice; but no fire came from 
heaven. Elijah then bade them stand aside, 
and called the people round him. He re- 
paired an ancient altar which stood on the 
spot; laid the wood and the sacrifice upon it; 
surrounded it with a trench, and drenched the 
whole with water till the trench was full. He 
then offered a brief prayer; and the fire of 
Jehovah came down and consumed the sacri- 
fice, and the wood, and the stones, and the 
dust, and licked up the water that was in the 
trench. When the people saw this, they fell 
on their faces and shouted ‘‘ Jehovah, he is 
God! Jehovah, he is God!” Elijah then 
put the four hundred and fifty prophets of 
Baal to death. 

Those who deny the possibility of miracles, 
deny, of course, most of the wonderful stories 
that are relaied of Elijah in the Books of 
Kings. Many who believe that miracles were 
wrought by Jesus, deny that they were wrought 
by Khjah. Since the books of Kings were not 
written until at least three centuries after the 
time of Elijah, it may well be that the ac- 
counts of his life are, to a considerable ex- 
tent, unreliable. 


Their prayers and wails ~ 


LESSON IV. 


ELIJAH AND ELISHA. 
1 Kings XIX, 1-24; 2 Kings Il. 1-15. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What have you learned in preceding 
Lessons about Ahab ? 

2. What have you learned about Jezebel ? 

3. What have you learned about Elijah ? 

4. What did Jezebel resolve to do when she 
heard that Elijah had slain the prophets of 
Baal ? 

She resolved to put him to death. 

5. What did he do when he found that his 
life was in danger ? 

He went to Beer-sheba, and thence a day's 
Journey into the desert. 

6. What is related of him in the desert ? 

He sat down under a juniper-tree, and 
prayed that he might die. 

7. What else is related of him here ? 

He lay down and fell asleep; and an angel 
came, “and said unto him, ‘Arise and eat.’ 
And he looked, and, behold, there was a cake 
baken on the couls, and a eruise of water at his 
head; and he did eat and drink, and laid him 
down aguin.”” 

8. Where is he said to have gone when he 
had been further refreshed ? 

To Mount Horeb 

9. In what is he said to have lodged here ? 

In a cave. 

{The teacher may relate how Jehovah is 
said to haye appeared to Elijah on Mount 
Horeb. ‘The story may be used to illustrate 
that gent'e means usually are more effective 
than harsh ones. | 

10. When Elijah was about to leawe the 
earth, what did he say to Elisha? 

“ Ask what I shall do for thee, before I be 
taken away from thee?’ 

11. What did Elisha say to him in reply ? 

““T pray thee let a double portwn of thy 
spirit be upon me.”’ 

12. What did Elisha mean by this ? 


“That he wanted « great deal of the wisdom | 


and goodness of his Master. 

13 Ought not we to desire a great deal of 
the same spirit which good people have ? 

14. What do you find to admire in the 
character of Elijah ? 

15. What good qualities do you find in the 
character of Eli-ha? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


eal you relate the story of Elijah and 
the prophets of Baal ? 

2. Wivere did Ahab and Elijah go after this 
contest ? xviii. 45, 46. 

3. What did Ahab tell Jezebel on his ar- 
rival at the palace in Jezreel? xxix. 1. 

4. What did Jezebel do on hearing this? 2. 

6. Was it wise in her to send such a mes- 


sage to Elijah ? 
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6. Do people often conduct foolishly when 
they are mad ? 

7. What did Elijah do when he received her 
message? 3, 4 

8. Whit may we suppose was the cause 
of his despondency under the juniper-tree ? 

9. In what way was he refreshed ? 5-7. 

10. Where did he then go? 8. : 

11. Where was this mountain, and what 
can you say of it? 

12. What is said of Jehovah’s appearance 
unto him while he dwelt in a cave here ? 9-12. 

13. What does this story illustrate ? 

14 What is related of Elijah and Elisha 
in verses 19-21? 

15. Where did this scene occur ? 16. 

16. What is related of Elijah when he was 
about to pass from earth? 2 Kings ii. 1-8. 

17. What did Elijah say to Elisha after they 
had erossed the Jordan? 9. 

18. What request did Elisha make ? 

19. What did he mean by ‘*a double por- 
tion” of Elijah’s spirit ? 

[The eldest son received a double share of 
his father’s property. lisha wanted the eld- 
est son’s share ot. Elijah’s spirit] 

20. What is said to have taken place while 
they still went on tilking together ? 11. 

21. What did Elisha say when he belield 
this wonderful -cene? 12 

22. What. did he do when Elijah was gone 
from sight ? 12-14 

23. What did the falling of Elijah’s mantle 
on Elisha signily ? 

24. What did the ‘sons of the prophets ’’ 
say when they saw Elisha on his return? 15. 

25. Who were the ‘*+ons of the prophets ”’ ? 

[ hey were those who had been taught by 
the prophets in the prophetic schools. | 

26. What miracles are ascribed to Elisha ? 
ii. 12 — viii. 1. 

27. What is the general character of these 
miracles ? 

28. Whit is said of his sickness and death ? 
xiii. 14-21. 

29. What resemblances do you find between 
Elijah and Elisha? 

30. What differences do you find between 
them ? 

1. Elijah despondent. When Jezebel heard 
that Elijah had slain the prophets of Baal, she 
sent him word that she would take his life be- 
fore another day had passed. On receiving this 
message, the ;rophet fled from Jezreel to Beer- 
sheba, in the extreme south of the kingdom 
of Judah, and thence a day’s journey into the 
wilderness of Paran, still further-outh. Here 
tle man who had shown so much courage in 
the presence of Ahab and the heathen pro- 
phets sat down in despondency, under a juni- 
per-tree, and wished that he might die. This 
change which came oyer him was great and 
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sudden, but not unnatural. One of the best 
of Robertson’s sermons is founded on this ex- 
perience of Elijah. He attributes the prophet’s 
despondency to: 1. Relaxation of physi- 
cal strength after the tremendous effort and 
excitement through which he had passed. 
2. Want of sympathy. ‘‘I, even I only, am 
left.” 3. Want of occupation. As long as he 
had a prophet’s work to do, severe as that 
was, all went on shealthily; but, as soon as 
there was a cessation of it, he was miser- 
able. 4. Disappointment in the expectation of 
success. On Carmel, the great object for 
which Elijah had lived seemed on the point of 
being realized: Baal’s prophets were slain; 
Jehovah acknowledged with one voice; false 
worship put down. LElijah’s life-aim was all 
but accomplished. In a single day, all this 
bright picture was annihilated. 

God's treatment of Elijah in his despond- 
ency is then noticed. 1. He recruited his 
exhausted strength. He administered food, 
‘rest, and exercise, before proceeding to ex- 
postulate. ~2. He calmed his stormy mind 
by the healing influences of nature. He com- 
manded the hurricane to sweep the sky, and 
the earthquake to shake the ground. He 
lighted up the heavens till they were one mass 
of fire. All this expressed Elijah’s feelings. 
In expression there is relief. 3. He made 
him feel the earnestness of life. ‘‘ What doest 
thou here, Elijah?’’ “ Arise, go on thy way.’’ 
4. He completed the cure by the assurance of 
victory. ‘‘I have left me seven thousand in 
Israel who have not bowed the knee to Baal.’’ 
So then Elijah’s life had been no failure after 
all. Seven thousand at least in Israel had 
been braced and encouraged by his exam- 
ple. 

2. Elijah at Horeb. After the prophet had 
been refreshed by food and sleep, he went to 
Mount Horeb, in the peninsula of Sinai, aud 
loiged in a cave. It was here that Jehovah 
revealed-to him that he was not in the whirl- 
wind, the earthquake, nor the fire, but in the 
gentle breeze, —‘‘ thestill, small voice.” Of 
the many explanations which have been at- 
tempted of this scene, the following has the 
merit of being: comprehensive: ‘‘ God made a 
revelation, First, of his own nature; that he is 
a Being not of violence and destructiveness, 
but of gentleness and love. Secondly, of his 
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usual method of working: not by violent, but 
by gentle, means. Thirdly, of his intended 
method of working in this particular case: 
that he will restore his worship and build up 
his kingdom, not by Hazael the hurricane, 
nor by Jehu the earthquake, nor by Elisha 
the lightning, but by means of the Spirit still 
remaining in the seven thousand worship- 
pers.” 

3. Elijah and Elisha. From Mount Horeb 
Elijah went in a northerly direction as far as 
Abel-Meholah, a smail village in the valley of 
the upper Jordan, where he found Elisha, 
ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen. He cast 
his mantle on him to signify that he was called 
to the office of prophet. Some time after, we 
hear of the two in company at Gilgal. From 
this place they go to Bethel, and thence to 
Jericho. Then they go to the Jordan, and 
stand for a moment on its brink. The stream 
divides, and they go over on dry ground. 
They keep on together; Elijah asks his com- 
panion what he shall do for him before he 
leaves him, and the latter replies, “Let a 
double portion of thy spirit be upon me.’’ 
They still walk on, talking as they go; 
when suddenly comes a chariot of fire and 
Elijah goes up by a whirlwind into heaven. 
Elisha exclaimed, as he saw him go, and rent 
his clothes when he was gone, but did not 
lingeglong on the spot. He took his master’s 
mantle, which had fallen on himself, returned 
to the Jordan, smote its waters with the 
mantle, and they divided for him to pass to the 
other side. He went on until he came to 
the ‘‘sons of the prophets’? whom he had left 
at Jericho. Whea they saw him, they ex- 
claimed, “The spirit of Elijah doth rest on 
Elisha; so they came to him and bowed them- 
selyes before him.’’ 

We cannot follow the story of Elisha’s life, 
nor even enumerate the many wonderful deeds 
ascribed to him (2 Kings, ii. 12-vili. 15). 
“ Elisha both to his countrymen and to us is 
but the successor, the faint reflgction, of his 
predecessor.” Stanley’s two lectures on 
Elijah and Elisha (xxx., xxxi.) should be 
read in this connection. Taylor's “ Elijah the 
Prophet,’ is a suggestive book. The “ Bible 
for Learners,’’ vol. ii., pp. 188-165, attempts 
to give the origin of some of the legends of 
the two prophets. 
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LESSON V. 


JEHU THE KING. 
ABour 884 B.c. 
2 Kings IX. 24—X. 36. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Of what two great prophets have you 
learned in preceding Lessons ? 

2. Of what kings of Israel have you 
learned ? 

3. What have you learned about Ahab? 

4. Who became king of Israel after his 
death ? 

Ahaziah. , 

5. Who succeeded Ahaziah ? 

Jehoram, or Joram. 

6. By whom was Jehoram put to death? 

By Jehu, who then took possession of’ the 
throne. 

7. What wicked woman did Jehu put to 
death ? 

Jezebel. 

8. What have you learned about Jezebel? 

9. What is related of the murder of the rest 
of Ahab’s family ? 

Jehu is said to have caused Ahab’s seventy 


sons to be slain, and then to have put to death | 


“all his great men, and his kinsfolks, and his 
priests, until he left none remaining.” 

10. What other king’s sons did he put to 
death ? 

Those of Ahaziah, king of Judah. 

11. What did he say when he had gathered 
all the people together ? 

* Ahab served Baal a little, but Jehu shall 
serve him much.” 

12. What did he do when he had called to- 
gether all the prophets and priests of Baal, 


and they had prepared to offer sacrifices and | 


burnt offerings ? 

He communded his officers to go into the tem- 
ple of Baal, and slay every one of them. 

13. What else did his officers do? 

They destroyed the image of Baal and his 
temple. 

14. Who had built this temple, and set up 
this image ? 


15. What corrupt form of worship did Jehu | 


still allow ? 

The worship of the golden calves, which 
Jereboum had set up. 

16. What bad traits of character, and what 
good ones, do you find in Jehu? 

17. Was it right to take the means he did 
to destroy the worship of Baal ? 
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1. What can you say of the death of Ahab? 
1 Kings, xxii. 29-40. 

2. Who reigned over Israel after the death 
of this king? 51. 

3. What is said of Ahaziah’s reign ? 52, 53. 

4, Who was his successor ? 2 Kings, i. 17. 
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5. What king reigned over the kingdom of 
Judah at the same time ? 17. 

6. Who put Jehoram, king of Israel, to 
death, and reigned in his stead? ix. 24. 
ee related of the death of Jezebel ? 

8. What is said of the murder of Ahab’s 
seventy sons? x. 1-10. 

9. What is said of the murder of the rest 
of Ahab’s family? 11. 

10. Why did Jehu exterminate this family ? 

11. What other members of a royal house- 
hold did he put to death 2? 12-14. 

12, What do you suppose led him to do 
this deed ? 

13. What is related of Jehu and Jehona- 
dab? 15, 16. 

14. When Jehu had gathered all the people 
together at Samaria, what did he say to them ? 
18. 

15. What command did he give? 19. 

16. What did he pretend that he was going 
to do ? 

17. What further did he say? 20. 

18. Where did the worshippers of Baal as- 
semble? 21. 

19. In what words is the destruction of 
Baal-worship by Jehu described ? 22-28. 

20. Who is said to have introduced this 
worship into the kingdom of Israel? 

21. What do you think of the means taken 
by Jehu to get rid of it ? 

22 Is it ever right to use bad means to 
accomplish a good end ? 

23. What objectionable form of worship 
did Jehu retain? 29. 

24. Does it seem probable to you that the 
Lord commanded Jehu in the way he is said 
to have done in verse 30 ? 

25. How do you account for the existence 
of this verse, if untrue ? 

[The account of Jebu’s reign was not writ- 
ten until four generations of his descendants 
had sat on the throne. The writer may have 
thought this long rule of Jehu’s house a re- 
ward for the destruction of Bail-worship in 
the kingdom, and ascribed to Jehovah this 
commendation and promise. } 

26. What turn did the fortunes of Israel 
take in Jehu’s reign, notwithstanding the 
reform in religion which be introduced? 
32, 33. 

27. How many years did he reign? 36. 

28. What excellences and what defects had 
he ? 

1. The Reign of Jehu. The life of Ahab 
was closed at Ramoth, in Gilead, where, in 
alliance with Jehosaphat, king of Judah, he 
fought against the invading army of Syrians. 
He was succeeded by Ahaziah, who died after 
Jehoram, or Joram, 
was the next king of Israel. After a reign 
of twelve years, he was put to death by Jehu, 
captain of the host, who was now proclaimed 


a reign of two years. 
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king. The reign of Jehu began with a suc- 
cession of cruel deeds. He ordered Queen 
Jezebel to be thrown from a high window, 
‘out of which she looked down upon him in 
scorn as he entered Jezreel. The fall would 
have put an end to her life, but Jehu could 
not resist the temptation to drive his chario 
over her body. He managed to have Ahab’s 
seventy sons put to death, and then slew all the 
rest of his family. Forty-two of the family of 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, shared the same fate. 
But the most remarkable act of Jehu’s reign 
was the destruction of Baal-worship in Israel. 
The end accomplished was good, but the 
means base in the extreme. He professed 
himself friendly to the religion of Baal, and 
announced a splendid festival in his honor in 
the temple of Samaria, which had been built 
by Ahab. He gathered the whole heathen 
population of Israel within the temple, and 
excluded all worshippers of Jehovah. Sacri- 
fices were offered, the king taking part in the 
ceremony. Then, at his word, his officers and 
body-guard fell on the vast assembly, and left 
not one alive, “At last, when the bloody 
work was over, they found their way to the 
inner sanctuary, which towered like a fortress 
above the rest. There Baal was seated aloft, 
with the gods of Phcenecia round him. The 
wooden images, small and great, were dragged 
from their thrones, and burnt. The pillar, or 
statue of Baal which Joram had removed, 
was also shattered. The temple was razed to 
the ground, and its site only known in after 
days as the depository of the filth of the town. 
So ended this great revolution. The national 
worship of Baal was thus in the northern 
kingdom for ever suppressed. Jor a short 
time, through the very circumstances which 
had destroyed it in Samaria, it shot up afresh 
in Jerusulem. But in Israel, the whole king- 
dom and church returned to the condition in 
which it was before the accession of the house 
of Omri. The ealf-worship of Jeroboam was 
once more renewed, and in that imperfect 
form the true religion once more became es- 
tablished.” 

2. The Character of Jehu. We give the 
following abstract of a sermon on “Jehu, the 
King,”’ in the second series of ‘‘ Sermons by 
the Monday Club.” 1. His excellencies. He 
was a man of positive opinions. He fought 
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against the abominations of heathen worship. 
Such a man is naturally regarded as a hero. 
His outspoken sentiments gather around him 
the moral strength of a community or nation 
in time of corruption. He was a man of 
energy and decision. He threw the whole 
force of his being into what he had under- 
taken. He not only talked of the necessity 
of reform, he acted. He combined grand pur- 
poses with bold execution. Evil doers bowed 
before his will, and were prostrated by it like 
trees by a storm. He roused the energies 
of those who sought reform. His path was 
marked by the overthrow of evil customs and 
those involvedinthem. 2. His defects. Wesee 
in him a strange mingling of strategic bold- 
ness with moral hesitation. He aimed at the 
ends of a righteous man, but distrusted right- 
eous means. He destroyed the idolaters; but 
he gained this end by means of deceit and 
falsehood. He roused the consciences of the 
people, but not so far as to risk his own popu- 
larity. He abolished the worship of Baal; 
but since it seemed probable that, if he inau- 
gurated a return to the ancient custom of 
going to Jerusalem to worship God, his author- 
ity might be destroyed in the reunion of the 
two kingdoms, he substituted for this worship 
that of the calves, which Jeroboam had set up. 

The following lessons are suggested by this 
life, when judged by its results: —1. We must 
estimate a man not mere'y by what he pulls 
down, but by what he builds up. 2. A com- 
promise between serving God and serving the 
world is impossible. 3. Zeal for the truth 
which does not reform one’s self is hypocrisy. 


JEHU is exactly one of those men whom we 
are compelled to recognize, not for what is 


| great or good in themselves, but as instru- 


ments for destroying evil, and preparing the 
way for good. — Stanley. 
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LESSON VI. 


THE PROPHET AMOS. 
ABouT 790 B. C. 
Amos V. 1-27. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did you learn about Jehu in the 
last Lesson? 

2. Who succeeded him as king of Israel. 

His son Jehoahaz (Je-h6-a-haz). 

3. Who succeeded Jehoahaz ? 

His son Joash. 

4. Who was the next king of Israel ? 

Jeroboam, son of Joash. 

5. Of what other Jeroboam have you heard 
in connection with the history of Israel ? 

[Jeroboam, son of Joash, frequently is called 
Jeroboam II., to distinguish him from Jero- 
boam, son of Nebat. ] 

6. What was the outward condition of Is- 
rael during the reign of Jeroboam II. ? 

It was prosperous. 

7. What was its internal condition ? 

It was corrupt. 

8. Will you name some of the moral evils 
which preyuiled in Israel at this time ? 

Drunkenness, robbery, and oppression of the 
poor. 

9. Do wealth and prosperity prevent people 
from falling into evil ways ? 

10. What prophets have you learned about 
in previous Lessons ? 

11. Will you name one of the prophets who 
reproved the sins of Israel in the time of Jero- 
boam II. ? 

The prophet Amos. 

12. In what words did he entreat the people 
to lead better lives ? 

6* Seek good and not evil, that ye may live ; 
and so the Lord God of hosts shall be with 
ou, as ye have spoken. Hate the evil, and 
ve the good, and establish judgment in the 
ate; it may be that the Lord God of hosts will 
fe gracious unto the remnant of Joseph.” 

_ 13. What punishment did Amos say would 
befall the people if they continued in their 
wicked ways? 

He suid that their country would be destroyed, 
and that they would be carried away captives 

_ [The teacher should enforce the truth, that 
sin is followed by, punishment. The class 
should be reminded that we have conscience, 
the Bible, the instructions of the good, to re- 
prove and warn us. ] 
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1. What reform did Jehu brirg about in 
Israel ? 

2. What corrupt form of worship did he 
retain ? 

3. Who was his successor? 2 Kings xiii. 1. 

4. How long did he reign ? 

5. In what respect was he like his predeces- 
sors? 2. 

6. What is said of the oppression of Israel 
by the Syrians during the reign of Jehoa- 
haz? 38-7; 22-24. 

7. Who succeeded Jehoahaz? 10. 

8. How long did he reign ? 

9. What is said of his reign ? 11-13. 

10. What great prophet died during the 
reign of Joash? 14, 

11. Who succeeded Joash? xiy. 23. 

12. How long did Jeroboam, son of Joash, 
reign? 

13. What can you say of the outward pros- 
perity of Israel during his reign ? 

14. What was its internal condition ? 

15. What eminent prophet appeared in the 
reign of Jeroboam IL? Amos i, 1. 

16. Where was the prophet Amos brought 
up, and what occupation did he follow in early 
lites ted seve 14, 

17. In what city did he utter his prophecies 
concerning Israel? vii. 12, 13. 

18. In whose name (lid he prophesy ? i. 3 ; 
v. 4. 

19. In what sense do you suppose that he 
ascribed the words be uttered to Jehovah ? 

20. What promise does he represent Jeho- 
vah as making? v. 4. 

21. What is it to “seek the Lord" ? 

22. Is true life always conditional on this ? 

23. What is the meaning of verse 5 ? 

24. What warning is contained in verse 6? 

25. What is meant by ‘‘ turning judgment 
into wormwood,”’ in verse 7 ? 

26. What is meant by “the house of Jo- 
seph”’ ? 

27. What new exhortation to seek Jehovah 
is contained in verses 8 and 9 ? 

28. What motives to seek him are presented 
in these verses ? 

29. Of what were the people of Israel guilty, 
and what would befall them in consequence ? 
11, 12. 

30. What further exhortations and warnings 
are contained in this chapter ? 14-24. 

31. What do verses 24 and 26 mean? 

32. What captivity is predicted in verse 27 ? 


14 


33. What may have led Amos to predict 
that Israel would be punished by captivity ? 

34. What practical application can be made 
of this chapter ? 


1. The Reign of Jeroboam II. We have 
sketched the history of the Northern kingdom 
to the end of the reign of Jehu,— about 856 
B.c. On the death of this ruler, his son Jeho- 
ahaz became king, and ruled seventeen years. 
He was succeeded by his son Joash, who 
ruled sixteen years, and during this time 
defeated Benhadad II., king of Syria, and 
Amaziah, king of Judah, captured Jerusa- 
lem and plundered the Temple. Joash was 
succeeded by his son Jeroboam. The reign 
of Jeroboam was the longest of any king of 
Israel, being not less than forty-one years, 
perhaps fifty-three. During this period Israel 
reached a high degree of outward prosperity. 
‘‘The kingdom of David and Solomon might 
seem to rise again under this powerful sove- 
reign. The trans-Jordanic provinces, which 
had been rent from the Israelitish kingdom, 
returned to his dominion. Even Damascus, 
the Syrian capital, surrendered to his forces. 
Ammon and Moab became again tributary 
princedoms.’’ But though the material as- 
pect of the kingdom was favorable, its moral 
condition was deplorable. “Innocent debtors 
were bought and sold as slaves, even for the 
sake of possessing a pair of costly sandals. 
The very dust which they threw on their 
heads as a sign of mourning was grudged 
them. The large cloaks, which were their 
only wrappers, were used for the couches of 
the hard-hearted creditors. Strict as was 
still the profession of religion, — holydays, of- 
ferings, tithes, sabbaths, faithfully observed; 
priests, prophets, nazarites, highly honored; 
sacred ephod and image duly reyerenced, — 
yet, even in the very temple of Bethel, the 
luxurious, listless revelry was carried on; 
pilgrims coming to the sacred places at Miz- 
pah and Gilead beyond the Jordan, or to 
Tabor and Shechem in the heart of the king- 
dom, were attacked by bands of robbers, 
often headed by the priests themselves. Even 
the ‘Jewish’ craft, as we deem it in modern 
times, appeared in the readiness with which 
religious festivals were pressed into the service 
of hard bargains. The calf was still worshipped 
as the sign of the true God, at Dan and Bethel; 
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but the darker idolatries of Pheenecia, author- 
ized there also under Ahab, had been never 
entirely uprooted. The temple of Astaroth 
still remained in Samaria. Baal was a famil- 
jar name throughout the country. Licentious 
rites were practised in the groves and on the 
hill-tops. The ancient sanctuary of Gilgal 
was at once a seat of constant pilgrimage, sur- 
rounded by altars, and yet also a centre of 
wide-spread heathen abominations.”’ 

2. Amos the prophet. It was in the midst 
of this state of affairs that the prophet Amos 
appeared. He was not from one of the 
‘schools of the prophets,’? but a shepherd 
from near Tekoa, a village about twenty miles 
south of Jerusalem. Although a native of 
Judea, his prophecies were uttered chiefly in 
and concerning Israel. He came to Bethel, 
one of the centres of the calf worship, and the 
seat of one of the king’s palaces. In the name 
of Jehoyah, he threatened Damascus, Gaza, 
Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab, and Judah with 
punishment for their many transgressions; but 
chiefly Israel. He denounced the drunken- 
ness, licentiousness, avarice, violence, oppres- 
sion, and religious formalism which prevailed 
there, and called on the people to repent and 
reform. He described great physical disasters 
which had befallen Israel, and attributed them 
to her moral corruption. He predicted that 
more fearful disasters would follow, — the de- 
vastation of the country by a foreign foe, and 
the captivity of the people in a foreign land. 

Notes. Since we cannot consider the 
whole prophecy of Amos, we have selected 
from it the chapter which gives the best idea 
of his spirit and purpose. To help explain 
the chapter, we add a few notes. 

V. 4. Thus saith the Lord. The prophet con- 
stantly claims to be speaking in the name of 
Jehovah (i. 8, 6, 9, 11,135; ii. 1, 4, 6 ; ili. 1; 
v. 27; vii. 1; ix. 15). We are not to under- 
stand by this that God spoke to the prophet 
in audible tones; but that he felt himself 
so filled with the Divine Spirit that he could 
call the words he uttered God’s words. 
Usually, the prophets were correct in this 
view,—they spoke God’s everlasting truth; 
but sometimes, like other men, they were 
in error. 

5. But seek not Bethel. This was one of 
the centres of calf worship. By “seek not 
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Bethel,’’ the prophet means, avoid the false 
worship in the temple at Bethel. It is proba- 
ble that this mode of worship also existed at 
Gilgal and Beersheba, mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

6. The house of Joseph. Joseph had two 
sons, Ephraim and Manasseh. These were 
the fathers of the tribes bearing their names. 
The tribe of Ephraim was the most powerful 
of the ten forming the northern kingdom, 
hence this kingdom was often called ‘‘the 
house of Ephraim,’’ “ Ephraim,’’ ‘‘ the house 
of Joseph,’”’ or simply ‘‘ Joseph.’’ 

7. Ye who turn judgment to wormwood ; i. e. 
pervert justice; make it a bitter thing, instead 
of sweet and pleasant. 

8. Seek him who maketh the seven stars and 
Orion. . . . The Lord is his name. ‘‘ After 
this magnificent description of God, in which 
the prophet sets forth his worthiness to be 

‘sought, and, by implication, the worthless- 
ness in comparison with the false gods of the 
Israelites, Amos appends, in the next verse, 
an additional view of the Divine character, in 
order to make it tell more practically on the 
fears of those who boasted of the invincible 
strength of Samaria.” 

9. That strengtheneth the spoiled against the 
strong. “Our translators have entirely failed 
to get the meaning of this verse. The true 
translation is, ‘Who bringeth destruction sud- 
denly upon the strong place, and destruction 
cometh upon the fortress.’ This thought 
might startle those who were less moved by 
the mightier manifestations of divine power.”’ 

13. For it is an evil time. ‘‘ These repre- 
sentatious of the prophet do not speak well for 
the reign of Jeroboam If. Outwardly splen- 
did, it was inwardly corrupt... . It is worthy 
of notice that the sins for which the prophet 
chiefly denounced the Israelites are not their 
idolatries, but their immoralities, and violation 
of the great fundamental laws of justice and 
equity.” 

18. The day of the Lord. “The day of 
Jehovah is used to denote any time in which 
Jehovah interposes to punish the wicked, or 
deliver the good,—especially the former. 
Sometimes a time specially threatened or 
promised may be denoted.’’ — Noyes. 

18-20. ‘ The force of these verses, as I con- 

ceive it, may be represented thus: ‘Alas for 
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those who ask when will that day of vengeance 


| arrive ? who tauntingly inquire, Where is the 


promise of his coming? That day will come, 
and, when it comes, will change the contemp- 
tuous moods of such scorners. It will bring 
them no joy, it will allow them no more in their 
levity; but meet them with its array of ter- 
rific dangers on every side.’ — Palfrey. 

21-23. These verses express the aversion of 
Jehovah to the ceremonial observances of a 
people who at the same time persisted in im- 
moral and idolatrous practices. 

24. But let judgment run down as waters. 

“While no direction is given respecting the 
regulation of the sacrifices in order that they 
might be presented in an acceptable manner, 
a special injunction is imparted in regard to 
justice and rectitude, — on the principle that to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.’’ — Henderson. 

25-26. ‘‘I bore with you, led you, fed you 
in the wilderness forty years, without sacri- 
fices; how then can ye imagine them to be 
substitutes for moral virtue, — especially since 
ye divide your outward homage between me 
and false gods? ’? — Noyes. 

27. Therefore will I cause you to go into 
captivity beyond Damascus. Captivity is one 
mode of punishment predicted by Amos as 
destined to befall Israel. Without denying 
that this may have been by supernatural fore- 
sight, we remark that it may have been by 
logical inference. He may have seen that, 
although the nation was outwardly prosper- 
ous, the moral corruption which prevailed 
within its limits would render it unable to 
resist the attacks of a foreign power; that 
invasion would be followed by conquest, and 
conquest, as the custom then was, by captivity. 
It is by no means certain that Amos had 
in mind the captivity of Israel by the As- 
syrians; for he would hardly haye said that 
Assyria was beyond Damascus. It is quite 
as likely that he thought that the Syrians — 
a nearer and at that time more formidable 
enemy — would overcome the kingdom of 
Israel, and carry its people into the wild 
regions of Syria, beyond Damascus. But, 
however this may have been, the prophet 
was right in predicting that a dreadful re- 
tribution would be visited on the people in 
consequence of their wickedness. ~~ 
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LESSON VII. 
THE PROPHET HOSEA. 


AxBout 750 B.C. 
Hosea XIV. 1-9. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did you learn about Amos the 
prophet in the last Lesson ? 

2. Who was king of Israel in his time? 

3. Who became king on the death of Jero- 
boam II. ? 

His son Zachariah. 

4. Who put Zachariah to death when he 
had reigned six months ? 

Shallum, who ruled Israel only a month, 

5. Who then put Shallum to death ? 

Menahem (Men‘-a-hem), who became king. 

6. Who invated Israel with a large army 
in the days of Menahem ? 

The king of Assyria. 

{Show on a map where Assyria was, and 
give some account of the Assyriaus. | 

7. By what means did Menahem persuade 
the king of Assyria to return to his own 
country ? 

By giving him a large sum of money. 

8. Who became king on the death of Men- 
ahem ? 

His son Pekahinh (Pek-a-hi-ah). 

9. Who put Pekahiah to death at the end 
of two years? 

Pekah (Pe-kah), who then became king. 

10. What must have been the state of the 
country when so many kings were put to 
death within a few years? 

11. What noted prophet lived during this 
period, and condemned the wickedness which 
prevailed ? 

The prophet Hosea. 

12. What did he say to the people ? 

“Hear the word of the Lord, ye children 
of Israel; for the Lord hath a controversy 
with the inhabitants of the land, because there 
is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God, 
in the land.” 

13 Of what did he accuse the people? 

Of swearing, lying, killing, and stealing. 

14. What did he say would come upon them 
in consequence ? 

* Therefore shall the land mourn, and every 
one that dwelleth therein shall languish.” 

15 In what words did he beseech them to 
repent ? 

“O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God; 
for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. Take 
with you words, and turn to the Lord; say 
unto him, Take away all iniquity, and receive 
us gractously.”” 

16. What does he represent the Lord as 
saying when they shall have turned to him 
again ? 

‘* Twill heal their backsliding, I will love them 
Sreely; for mine anger is turned away from 
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him. Iwill be as the dew unto Israel; he shall 
grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as 
Lebanon.” 

[Impress upon the mind that sincere repent- 
ance secures forgiveness. ] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Who succeeded Jeroboam II.? 2 Kings, 
xy. 8. 

2. How long did Zachariah reign ? 

3. Who conspired against him, and reigned 
in his stead? 10. 

4. How long did Shallum reign? 13. 

5. Who was the next king of Israel? 17. 

6. How long did Menahem reign ? 

7. Who invaded Israel during his reign? 19. 

8. By what means did Menahem induce the 
Assyrian king to return to his own country ? 

9. In what way did he raise this great sum 
of money? 20. 

10. Who succeeded Menahem? 22. 

11. How long did Pekahiah reign? 23, 

12. Who slew him, and became king in his 
stead? 25. 

13. How long did Pekah reign? 27. 

14. Who captured a considerable part of 
the kingdom in the days of Pekah? 29. 

15. In what way is the character of most 
of the kings of Israel described? 9, 18, 
24, 28. 

16. What was considered the chief sin of 
Jeroboam I. ? : 

17. What do you infer that the moral con- 
dition of the kingdom must have been after 
the reign of Jeroboam IL. ? 

18. What distinguished prophet lived dur- 
ing this period ? 

19. What is known of Hosea? Hosea i. 1. 

20. What can you say of the book which 
bears his name? 

21. What does he say to the people of Israel 
in iv. 1-3? 

22. In what words does he exhort them to 
repent? yi. 1-6. 

23. What further exhortation to repentance 
is there in xiv. 1? 

24. What is it 
Lord’? ? 

25. What does “take with you words” 
mean, in verse 2? 

26. What is meant by “so will we render 
the calves of our lips’’? 

27. What is the meaning of verse 3? 

28. Who is supposed to be speaking in 
verses 4-8? 

29. What promise is he represented as 
making upon the repentance of Israel? 4. 

30. In what sense is God ever angry with 
men ? 

31. What promises does the prophet repre- 
sent him as adding to his forgiveness of Israel ? 
5. 

32. How is the growth of Israel further de- 
scribed? 6. 

33. What additional blessing is Jehovah 
represented as promising? 7. 


to ‘return unto the 
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34. What is Israel called in verse 8? and 
why ? 

35. Did Israel repent and reform? 

36. What practical lesson may be learned 
from this chapter ? 


1. The Decline of Israel. The reign of 
Jeroboam II., which lasted more than forty 
years, was followed by that of his son Zach- 
ariah, which was terminated in six months 
by the conspiracy of Shallum, who put him 
to death, and reigned in his stead. This 
usurper reigned a still shorter time; for at the 
end of a month he was slain by Menahem, 
who became king in turn. The reign of 
Menahem lasted ten years, in the course of 
which Pul, the king of Assyria, invaded the 
country, and laid it under the heavy tribute 
of a thousand talents of silver. This sum 
Menahem obtained by levying a tax of fifty 
shekels on every man of wealth in the land. 
On the death of Menahem, his son Pekahiah 
reigned two years; but at the end of this 
time was succeeded by one of his captains, 
Pekah by name, who conspired against him, 
and put him to death. Another invasion of 
the Assyrians took place in the reign of Pekah. 
“The Assyrian conquerors broke upon the 
country; and the struggles of the various 
states of Western Asia, in their agony to es- 
cape from this overwhelming enemy, became 
more and more complicated as the danger 
drew nearer and nearer. In. the presence of 
this threatened destruction, the long feud be- 
tween Israel and Damascus was reconciled. 
An adventurer who had placed himself on 
the throne of Syria combined with Pekah to 
defend themselves against Assyria, by attack- 
ing Judah. 
regards the kingdom of Israel, was but to 
hasten its doom. In a few short years it was 
broken up. Tiglath-Pileser, the Assyrian 
king, whose predecessor, Pul, had been satis- 
fied with tribute from Menahem, descended 
upon the allied kingdoms. The kingdom of 
Damascus was now finally extinguished, and 
its inhabitants carried off to Kir,— an unknown 
Eastern spot, the cradle and now the grave 
of that proud Aramaic nation. 

‘¢ And now the first great rent was made in 
the kingdom of Israel. The trans-Jordanic 
tribes had long hung but loosely on its skirts. 
. .. Nothing now remained to saye from the 
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destroying armies those outlying portions of 
the dominions of Israel. The gates of Leba- 
non were thrown wide open; the forests of 
Bashan howled in their anguish, as the de- 
stroyer swept through them; and their cry of 
distress was echoed back by the shepherds in 
their oaken glades, and by the lions startled 
in their lairs down in the deep recesses of the 
Jordan Valley. 

“Then fell the grievous affliction on the 
‘land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali,’ 
‘the sea of Galilee and beyond Jordan,’ —a 
darkness only to be lit up by a distant gleam, 
seen far off by prophetic eyes. . . . Pekah was 
now left with a mere fragment of the ancient 
kingdom. With that terrible succession of 
royal murders so forcibly described as ‘ blood 
touching blood,’ he fell before a conspiracy, 
a band of conspirators, of whom the chief, 
Hoshea, formerly one of his own adherents, 
mounted the throne.” 

2. The Prophet Hosea. During this time 
of disorder and decline, when kings were put 
to death in rapid succession, when feuds 
sprung up within the kingdom, and foes 
pressed upon it from without, the prophet 
Hosea wrote that sombre book of warnings, 
reproofs, and exhortations which bears his 
name. He began his prophetic mission in the 
reign of Jeroboam II., and continued it to the 
time of Hezekiah, king of Judah, —a period of 
not less than fifty-six years, and which included 
the reigns of Zachariah, Shallum, Menahem, 
Pekahiah, Pekah, and the beginning of that 
of Hoshea, in Israel. Nothing further is 
known of his personal history, except that he 
was the son of one Beeri. It is probable that he 


The eftect of this alliance, as | lived in the Northern kingdom, and frequently 


delivered prophetic messages during his long 
career. His written prophecy, which has 
come down to us, may be made up substan- 
tially of oral ones, which he uttered on various 
occasions. 

‘*So far as language is concerned,” says 
Dr. Noyes, ‘‘ Hosea is by far the most diffi- 
cult of the prophets. He is sententious, con- 
cise, and abrupt. He often omits the connec- 
tive particles, and it is sometimes impossible 
to discover the connection of his thoughts. 
He is more remarkable for the copiousness of 
his figures than for the skilful use of them. 
In the general character of his imagery, he is 
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at greater variance with the taste of the 
Western world than any of the prophets. 
There are not wanting, however, in his poetry 
passages of great tenderness, beauty, and even 
sublimity.”’ 

Noves. We inyite particular attention to 
the last chapter of Hosea, and append a few 
notes which will help explain its meaning. 
‘“This chapter,’ says Henderson, ‘‘ contains 
an urgent call to repentance, the supplication 
and confession expressive of which are put 
in a set form of words into the mouths of the 
penitents, 1-3. To encourage them thus to 
return to God, he makes the most gracious 
promises to them, 4-7. Their entire abandon- 
ment of idolatry is then predicted, and the 
divine condescension and goodness are an- 
nounced, 8. And the whole concludes with a 
solemn declaration, on the part of the prophet, 
respecting the opposite consequences that 
would result from attention or inattention to 
his message.”’ 

XIV. 1. Jsrael. This name, which was 
originally given to Jacob, is frequently ap- 
plied to the whole Hebrew people. Here it 
is applied exclusively to the Northern king- 
dom. — Iteturn. The people had forsaken 
Jehoyah in two ways: by idolatry and by 
immorality. 

2. Take with you words. Suitable words; 
those of confession and penitence. — Take away 
all iniquity. Forgive us.— So will we render 
the calves of ow lips. ‘* When we offer to 
(Noyes). 
Calves or bullocks were offered as sacrifices, 


thee the sacrifices of our lips.’ 


and the word is here used for the sacrifices of 


the lips; ¢. e., thanksgiving and praise. 

3. Asshur. Another form of the name Assy- 
ria, — We will not ride upon horses. The an- 
cient Hebrews regarded the horse with great 
antipathy; but, in the reign of Solomon, this 
animal was extensively introduced into the 
country, for purposes of war (1 Kings x. 26, 
29). 
important in Egyptian warfare, the prophet 
here uses the phrase, ‘‘ We will not ride upon 
horses,’’ meaning by it, ‘‘ We will not trust 
in Egypt for safety.’— The work of our 
hands. A common expression, in the Old 
Testament, for idols. — The fatherless. The 
forsaken and destitute. In this verse the 
prophet puts words of confession into the 


As horses were numerous in Egypt, and 
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mouth of the people. What he represents 
them as saying is equivalent to, “ We will 
not rely on the policy of King Menahem, who 
paid tribute to Assyria; we will not form an 
alliance with the Egyptians ; we will not say 
any more to the idols which our hands have 
made, ‘Our gods:’ for it is only frdfi Jeho- 
vah, the God of the sinful and forsaken, that 
we can hope for pardon and help.” 

4, I will heal their backsliding. The 
prophet now puts into the mouth of Jehovah 
a response to the confession of the people in 
the two preceding verses. 

4. Iwill be as thedew. In Eastern countries, 
where rain is very scanty except at certain 
seasons of the year, dew is of the greatest 
importance to vegetation. Jehovah is here 
represented as comparing himself to the dew, 
because of ‘‘its refreshing and revivifying 
influence, its copiousness, its constancy, 
and the silence and invisibility of its opera- 
tions.”’ 

5. He shall grow as the lily. Rapidly and 
luxuriantly.— And cast forth his roots as 
Lebanon. “The name of the mountain here 
stands for the forest of cedars which grew on 
it. The cedar was a very large and firmly- 
rooted tree; and as such furnished, as in this 
verse, a favorite image of strength and 
beauty.” 

7. They that dwell under his shadow shall 
return. Shall gather strength, rather. The 
allusion is still to Israel. — The scent. Fame, 
rather. The fame of Israel shall be as great as 
that of the wine of Lebanon. 

8. Ephraim. The name of Israel’s most 
powerful tribe is here, as in many other in- 
stances, applied to the whole kingdom. This 
verse is hardly intelligible as rendered in the 
King James version. Dr. Noyes translates 
its: — 

“Ephraim shall say, What have I more to 
do with idols ? 

I willhear him ; I will care for him ; 

I will be like a green cypress-tree ; 

From me shall thy fruit be found.” 

In this verse, it is Jehovah who is still 
represented by the prophet as speaking. 

Israel did not heed the prophet’s exhorta- 
tion to repent and reform, and consequently 
did not enjoy the pardon and prosperity here 
promised. 
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LESSON VIII. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF ISRAEL. 
AxsouT 720 B.c. 
2 Kings XVII. 1.— 29. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did you learn about the prophet 
Hosea in the last Lesson ? 

2. What kings of Israel did you learn 
about ? 

3. What was the condition of Israel in the 
time of these kings ? 

4. What befel Pekah, king of Israel, when 
he had reigned twenty years ? 

He was slain by Hoshea, who became king in 
his s'ead. 

5. What is said of the character of Hoshea ? 


“ He did that which was evil in the sight of 


the Lord, but not as the kings of Israel that 
were before him.’ 

6. Who invaded Israel with an army in the 
reign of Hoshea? 

The king of Assyria. 

[Show on a map where Assyria was, and 
give some account of the Assyrians. ] 

7. What did the king of Assyria compel 
Hoshea to do? 

To pay tribute to him. 

[Explain what it is to pay tribute.] 

8. What course did Hoshea take after he 
had paid tribute to the king of Assyria for a 
few years ? 

He ceased to do so, and sent messengers to 
the king of Egypt to secure his friendship and 
aid. 

[Show on a map the location of Egypt, and 
give a brief account of the Egyptians. | 

9. What did the king of Assyria then do? 

He put Hoshea in prison, and besieged Sa- 
maria, the capital of Israel. 

10. What took place when he had besieged 
Samaria three years ? 

He captured it, and carried many of the 
people of Israel into Assyria. 

11. Did these captives return to their na- 
tive land ? 

Not many of them. 

12. What at length became of them ? 

It is not known. 

13. What name is sometimes given to them? 

They are called the Ten Lost Tribes. 

14. Who went to Palestine and took the 
place of these tribes? 

People from the East, who were sent by the 
king of Assyria. 

[Speak of the condition of these colonists 
in Palestine, and of their religion. | 

15. Who are descended from these people ? 

The Samaritans. 

[Give some account of the Samaritans. ] 

16. How long did the ten tribes exist as an 
independent nation ? 

About two hundred and fifty years. 

17. Was this nation a righteous or a wicked 
one? 
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18. Will you repeat Proverbs xiv. 34? 

“ Righteousness ewalteth a nation ; but sin is a 
reproach to any people.” 

19. What is said in the Psalms about that 
nation whose God is the Lord.”’ 

“ Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord.” 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. In what way did Hoshea become king of 
Israel? 2 Kings xv. 30. 

2. How long did he reign? xvii. 1. 

3. What is said of his character? 2. 

4. Who invaded Israel at this time? 3. 

5. To what condition was Hushea reduced ? 

6. What previous invasions of the Assy- 
rians haye been mentioned ? 

7. Where was Assyria, and what account 
can you give of it ? ; 

8. What course did Hoshea take when he 
had paid tribute to the king of Assyria for a 
short time? 4. 

9. What did the king of Assyria then do? 
4-6. 

10. How many of the people were taken 
into captivity ? 

11. What book illustra‘es their condition ? 

12. Did they ever return to their native 
land? 

13. What finally became of them? 

14. To what cause is their sad fate ascribed ? 
7-12. 

15. To what extent is the idea of retribution 
here set forth correct ? 

16. By whom had they been warned and 
reproved? 13. 

17. Had they heeded these admonitions? 14. 

18. What further is said of their disobe- 
dience in verse 15? 

19. Were they excusable because surround- 
ed by idolaters ? 

20. What ought we to do if tempted by 
evil companions ? 

21. How are the sins of Israel further de- 
scribed in verses 16 and 17? 

22. What is meant by “ passing through 
the fire’? ? 

23. Who oceupied the places made vacant 
by the captivity of Israel? 24. 

24. What is Jehovah said to have done to 
these colonists? 25. 

25. What did the king of Assyria do when 
he heard of this? 27. 

26. Did the colonists become converted to 
the religion of the former inhabitants of the 
land ? 

27. What people are descended from these 
colonists ? 


1. The Fall of Israel. We have traced the 
fortunes of the Northern kingdom to the end 
of the life of Pekah, who, after a reign of 
twenty years, disturbed by external and in- 
ternal foes, was slain by Hoshea, one of his 
captains, who became king in turn. We have 
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seen that, during Pekah’s reign, the Northern 
and Eastern portions of the kingdom were 
conquered by the Assyrians, so that only a 
fragment of the territory at first possessed by 
the ten tribes was left in his control. Hoshea, 
whose entire reign was but nine years, had 
not long sat on the throne when Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, invaded the remaining por- 
tion of the kingdom, and reduced it to the 
condition of a tribute-paying province. “ Ho- 
shea became his servant, and gave him pres- 
ents.” This, however, he did not long con- 
sent to do, but sent messengers to Egypt, 
—a power extremely jealous of Assyria, — 
and sought an alliance with its king. The 
Assyrian king now invaded Israel again, 
imprisoned Hoshea, and besieged Samaria. 
That city, so located as to be almost impreg- 
nable, held out for three years against the 
assaults of her foes. She then fell, and in 
her fall the Northern kingdom came to an 
end. Many of the inhabitants of this king- 
dom were carried into remote parts of the 
Assyrian empire. This empire was now ruled 
by Sargon, the successor of Shalmaneser. 
‘He was a great conqueror, and one of the 
most famous of the kings of Assyria. He 
regained all the territory which had been 
lost, and extended the empire beyond any 
limits which it had ever attained. A long 
inscription, commonly called ‘The Acts of 
Sargon,’ details the events of fifteen cam- 
paigns. The following are the contents, so 
far as they are interesting to us, in the present 
connection: ‘I besieged, took, and occupied 
the city of Samaria, and carried into captiy- 
ity 27,280 of its inhabitauts. I changed the 
former government of the country and placed 
over it lieutenants of my own.’ Thus he 
counted the capture of Samaria among his own 
achievements.’’ “The forced emigration of 
the ten tribes to Assyria,’’ says Lange, “‘ was 
a result of the despotic principle which was 
accepted throughout the entire Orient, that 
it was right to make any revolt of subjugated 
nations impossible. In this case, it was not 
merely a transportation into another country, 
but also the commencement of the dissolution 
of the ten tribes as a nationality. No one 
particular province in Assyria was assigned 
to them as their dwelling-place, but several, 
which were far separated from one another; 
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so that, although this or that tribe may have 
been kept more or less together, as seems prob- 
able from Tob, i., yet the different tribes were 
scattered up and down in a foreign nation, 
without the least organic connection with one 
another. They never again came together : 
on the contrary, they were gradually lost 
among the surrounding nations, so that no 
one knows until this day what became of 
them, and every attempt to discover the 
remains of them has been vain.” 

‘After this,’? says Dean Stanley, “it is 
difficult to discover any distinct trace of the 
Northern tribes. Some returned with their 
countrymen of the Southern kingdom. In 
the New Testament there is special mention 
of the tribe of Asher, and the ten tribes 
generally are on three occasions ranked with 
the others. The immense Jewish population 
which made Babylon a second Palestine, was 
in part derived from them; and the Jewish 
customs that have been discovered in the 
Nestorian Christians, with the traditions of 
that sect itself, may indicate at any rate a 
migration of Jewish descent. That they are 
concealed in some unknown region of the 
earth is a fable with no foundation either in 
history or prophecy.’’ The condition of these 
captives, not long after they were carried 
away, is illustrated in the Apocryphal Book 
of Tobit, which is probably a religious histor- 
ical fiction, written about six hundred years 
after the conquest of the ten tribes. 

2. The Land repeopled. It must not be 
understood that the entire population of Israel 
was carried away. Yet, after the conquest of 
the Northern and Eastern parts of the Jand in 
the days of Pekah, the long war which had 
since been waged between Israel and a supe- 
rior power, and the capture of 27,280 prison- 
ers in the fall of Samaria, only a small popu- 
lation can have been left in the once thickly 
settled country of central Palestine. That 
he might get a firmer hold on this region, 
Sargon sent colonists from various parts of 
his empire to occupy it. These colonists, on 
arriving in their new home, did not acknowl- 
edge Jehovah as their god, but continued the 
heathen worship to which they were accus- 
tomed. We are told that “ therefore the Lord 
sent lions among them, and slew some of . 
them.” There is no reason to doubt that 
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some of the new inhabitants fell a prey to 
these beasts, but ample room to deny that 
this calamity is attributed to the right cause 
in the Book of Kings. The colonists, how- 
ever, ascribed it to this cause; and the king of 
Assyria, on learning the fate that had befallen 
them, ordered one of the priests of Israel to 
be sent back to teach the old religion of the 
land to its new inhabitants, and lead them to 
worship Jehovah, whom he regarded as its 
tutelary deity. The religion of Israel was 
taught as the king directed, but only with 
partial success. In spite of efforts to convert 
the colonists, those from one part of the vast 
domain of Assyria worshipped one deity, and 
those from another part another. As the 
result, however, of the contact of the religion 
of Israel with those brought from remote 
Assyrian provinces, that mode of faith was 
developed which is known as the Samaritan. 

In confirmation of what we have said, we 
quote the following paragraph from Lange’s 
“* Books of the Kings:’’? “The population of 
the country of the ten tribes after their 
migration consisted, in the first place, of 
the few of the ancient inhabitants who 
had remained. That such a remnant did 
remain is certain, whether we assume that 
there were two emigrations, or only one. 
This is supported by ‘the analogy of all simi- 
lar deportations, in which only the mass of 
the population was carried off, — especially the 
classes from whom revolts might be expected ; 
and by the fact that in a mountainous country 
it would be impossible to seize every man of 
the population.’ The new inhabitants, how- 
ever, formed the chief portion of the popula- 
tion. The king of Assyria had brought them 
from different parts of his kingdom, which 
was already far extended. They did not, 
therefore, belong to one, but to many diverse, 
nationalities and races. They worshipped 
yarious national divinities; and each nation 
among them had its own cultus, which it 
retained. Their common life in the same 
country produced unayoidably a mixture of 
the various nationalities with each other, as 
well as with the remnant of the Israelites. 
A nation was thus formed which lacked all 
unity of worship, and which, socially and 
religiously, formed a complete chaos. As the 
exiles, scattered in different localities, lost 
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their national unity and character, so did the 
few Israelites who remained in the country 
and formed connections with the emigrants. In 
place of unity, there arose a complete dissolu- 
tion and disintegration of the nationality of the 
ten tribes. They never regained their unity. 

3. Was the Captivity of Israel Punishment? 
The Book of Kings attributes the captivity 
of the ten tribes to the corrupt worship of 
which they were guilty (2 Kings xvii. 7-18). 
Because ‘‘the children of Israel . had 
feared other gods, and walked in the statutes 
of the heathen whom the Lord had cast out;”’ 
because “they built them high places in all 
their cities;’? because “they set them up 
images and groves [ Asherah] in every high hill 
and under every green tree;’’ because “‘ they 
served idols whereof the Lord had said unto 
them, ‘ Ye shall not do this thing ;’’’ because 
they worshipped all the host of heaven, and 
served Baal ;’’ because ‘they caused their 
sons and their daughters to pass through the 
Bhd Oe the Lord was very angry with 
Israel, and remoyed them out of his sight.’ 
No doubt, idolatry leads to immorality, and 
immorality saps the life of a nation, as it does 
of an individual. But the writer of the Book 
of Kings considered the full of Israel an 
arbitrary infliction of punishment by Jehovah 
on account of idolatry. It is not probable, 
however, that any amount of devotion to 
Jehovah, or obedience to his laws, would have 
saved the ten tribes from their sad fate. The 
most reasonable conclusion is, that they fell 
because the conquering arms of the Assyrians 
were too strong for them. National disaster 
is not always the effect of sin, nor national 
prosperity of virtue. 

4. Passing through the Fire. Tt is said of 
the Israelites (2 Kings xvii. 17), that ‘‘ they 
caused their sons and their daughters to pass 
through the fire.’ ‘The reference is to the 
worship of the fire-god called Moloch among 
the Ammonites, and Chemosh among the 
Moabites, and whose worship was widely ex- 
tended among all the Canaanites. A part of his 
worship consisted in causing children to pass 
through flames of fire. Originally, this seems 
to have been a kind of fire-baptism, designed 
to purify (see Num. x xxi. 23), in which the chil- 
dren were not seriously injured. This was the 
origin of the phrase, ‘pass through the fire.’ ” 


LESSON IX, 


REVIEW. 
ABOUT 975-720 B.C. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. How many tribes of Israel were there ? 

2. Who became king of these tribes on the 
death of Solomon ? 

3. How many of the tribes of Israel rebelled 
against Rehoboam ? 

4. Who became king of these ten tribes ? 

5. What did Jeroboam set up to be wor- 
shipped ? 

6. What harm was there in this ? 

7. Of what king was Jezebel the wife ? 

8. Of what heathen king was she the 
daughter? 

9. What worship did Ahab and Jezebel en- 
courage in Israel ? 

10. Who was Baal? 

11. What prophet arose in Israel in the 
reign of Ahab? 

12. What stories do you remember about 
Elijah ? 

13. What do you think of this old prophet ? 

14. What can you say of the prophet Elisha ? 

15. What cruel deeds did king Jehu do? 

16. What can you say of the overthrow of 
the worship of Baal by this king? 

17. What do you remember about Jero- 
boam II. ? 

18. What was the condition of Israel in his 
time ? 

19. What prophet arose at this time, and 
reproved the sins of the nation? 

20. What book of the Bible did the prophet 
Amos write ? 

21. How long before Jesus Christ did he 
live? 

About seven hundred and ninety years. 

22. Did the condition of Israel become bet- 
ter or worse after the time of Jeroboam II. ? 

23. What prophet now reproved the wick- 
edness which prevailed ? 

24. What book of the Bible did the prophet 
Hosea write ? 

25. About how long before Jesus Christ did 
he live ? 

About seven hundred and fifty years. 

26. Who was the last king of Israel ? 

[ Notice that Hosea, the prophet, and Hoshea, 
the king were not the same persons. | 

27. By what nation was Israel conquered ? 

28. What became of many of the people? 

2. How many kings did Israel have in all ? 

Nineteen. 

30. How long did the kingdom last ? 

About two hundred and fifty years. 

{If preceding Lessons have been learned, 
the questions in this will be answered without 
difficulty. Teachers who prefer to do so can 
call the attention of their pupils to one or two 
characters or events in the history of Israel, 
instead of taking a general survey of the whole 
period. | 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What led ten of the tribes of Israel to 
rebel against Rehoboam ? 

2. Who was Jeroboam ? 

3. What can you say of the calf-worship 
which he encouraged in Israel ? 

4. About how long after Jeroboam did 
Ahab reign ? 

5. Whom did he marry ? 

6. What was the character of his wife? 

7. By what plot did she obtain Naboth’s 
vineyard for her husband ? 

nad form of idolatry did Ahab encour- 
age 

“9. What can you say of Baal-worship ? 

10. What stories about the prophet Elijah 
do you remember ? 

11. How do you suppose that these stories 
originated ? 

12. What good qualities do you find in 
Elijah’s character ? 

13. What can you say of the prophet Eli- 
sha ? 

14. By what means did Jehu become king? 

15. What idolatrous form of worship did he 
destroy ? 

16. In what way did he accomplish this ? 

17. What corrupt form of worship did he 
retain ? 

18. Why did he retain the calf-worship ? 

19. What excellencies and what defects 
had this king? 

20. What was the condition of Israel in 
the reign of Jeroboam II. ? 

21. What prophet appeared at this time? 

22. What can you say of the life and writ- 
ings of Amos ? 

23. What was the condition of Israel after 
the reign of Jeroboam II. ? 

24. Where did the prophet Hosea appear, 
and about how long did he prophecy ? 

25. What can you say of the writings of 
Hosea ? 

26. By what nation was Israel conquered ? 

27. What became of many of the people ? 

28. About what year did this event occur? 

29. In what way were the cities of Israel 
repeopled ? 

30. Who was the last king of Israel ? 

31. How many kings of Israel were there 
in all? 

32. How long did the kingdom Jast ? 

33. What causes led to its fall ? 

34. What moral lessons may be learned 
from the history of this kingdom ? 


Remarks. The kingdom of Israel lasted 
about two hundred and fifty years, and during 
this time it was ruled by nineteen kings. 
The longest reign was that of Jeroboam IL, 
who ruled more than forty years ; and the short- 
est that of Shallum, who ruled but one month. 
The most eminent of the kings of Israel were 
Jeroboam I., who organized the new king- 
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dom, and fostered calf-worship ; Ahab, who 
went a step further, and encouraged Baal- 
worship ; Jehu, who nearly destroyed Baal- 
worship ; and Jeroboam II., who, during his 
long reign, raised the kingdom to its greatest 
material prosperity. Four noted prophets 
lived and taught in Israel: Elijah, who ap- 
peared in the reign of Ahab, and denounced 
Baal-worship and other forms of iniquity; 
Elisha, whose public career began at the close 
of Elijah’s, and continued into the reign of 
Joash, the grandson of Jehu; Amos, who 
prophesied in the reign of Jeroboam IL., great- 
grandson of Jehu ; and Hosea, who began to 
prophesy at the close of the reign of Jeroboam 
II., and continued to do so until the reign of 
king Hoshea. We have no account of writ- 
ten prophesies by Elijah and Elisha. It is 
probable that the prophesies of Amos and 
Hosea were the first to be committed to 
writing by those who uttered them. The 
book of Amos may be regarded as the oldest 
of the Old Testament books. It was written 
about 790 B.c., and it is almost certain that 
no entire book of the Old Testament was 
written before that time. 
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(Second Series, Lectures XX XIIJ., XX XIV.); 
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ets”? (Vol. I.); Allen’s ‘“‘ Hebrew Men and 
Times’’ (pp. 171-280); Maurice’s “ Prophets 
and Kings of the Old Testament” (Sermons 
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IJ.); ‘(Jewish History told for Children;” 
“Milman’s History of the Jews’’ (Vol. L.); 
Higginson’s ‘‘Spirit of the Bible;’’ Smith’s 
“Old Testament History” (pp. 544-570); 
Smith’s ‘‘Ancient History of the East” 
(pp. 219-338); Palfrey’s “Jewish Scriptures 
- and Antiquities’? (Vol. IL. pp. 362-435, Vol. 
IIL. pp. 124-131); Ewald’s ‘‘ History of Is- 
rael’’? (Vol. III.); Kuenen’s “ Religion of 
“Tsrael’’? (Vol. I. pp. 343-370); Josephus’s 
- * Antiquities of the Jews’’ (Book IX.); 
“ Newman’s Hebrew Monarchy;” ‘‘ Knap- 
pert’s Religion of Israel; ’’ Dayidson’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament’’ (Vol. III. pp. 
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232-262); Bleek’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Old 
Testament” (Vol. II. pp. 121-141); ‘ Ser- 
mons by the Monday Club” (Second Series, 
pp. 202-231); ‘* Notes on the International 
Sabbath-School Lessons for 1877;’’ Bible Dic- 
tionaries (articles on The Kingdom of Israel, 
Assyria, Samaria, Amos, Hosea, Jeroboam IL., 
Zachariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, 
Pekah, Hoshea, &c.). Rawlinson’s ‘The 
Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World” (Vol. I. pp. 180-590 ; Vol. II. pp. 
1-250) contains a full account of Assyria. 
Valuable notes on this subject can be found 
in Lange’s Commentary on “The Books of 
the Kings.”” We would again recommend the 
use of Philip’s Scripture Atlas in every class. 


THE HEBREW MONARCHY. 


Tue entire duration of the Hebrew mon- 
archy was not far from five hundred years. 
Of this period a century is occupied with the 
reign of the first three kings, down to the di- 
vision of the kingdom. The remainder con- 
sists of three unequal periods: jirst, of rather 
more than a century (B.c. 985-883), to the 
bloody revolution of Jehu, which shattered 
both the royal houses, and led to a complete 
reconstruction of the monarchy; second, of a 
hundred and sixty-four years (B.c. 883-719), 
to the destruction of Samaria, and the disper- 
sion of the ten tribes; third, of about a hundred 
and thirty years (B.c. 719-586), to the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, and the carrying away into 
Babylon. — Rev. J. H. Allen. 


THE BOOKS OF KINGS. 


ULPpui.as, the apostle of the Goths, and au- 
thor of the first version of the Seriptares in the 
German languages, omitted from his transla- 
tion the Books of Kings, lest descriptions like 
these should rouse or confirm the savage 
spirit of the barbarian tribes. It is an advan- 
tage of our more civilized times that we can 
now read these interesting narratives without 
any such fear. They are not Christian: they 
belong to that state of crude morality which 
our Lord condemned. But as illustrations of 
the Jewish Church, and as masterpieces of the 
historical art, if I may say so, of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, they are invaluable. — Stanley. 
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THE UNIFORM-TOPIC METHOD. 


TuAr the teacher will find his or her way 
into efficiency more directly under the ‘‘ Uni- 
form-Topic”’ system than any other, I am 
convinced, for the following reasons : — 

1. ‘‘Everybody is wiser than anybody,’’ 
said Theodore Parker. By mutual study and 
comparison of notes only, can the majority 
of teachers gain the preparation necessary to 
success. 

2. This method gives the strength which 
goes with numbers, —the weight of a solid 
line moving against one point, —the esprit 
de corps. 

3. This method most effectually makes a 
place for the general lesson,—the map and 
the blackboard: they can now always be made 
to open the subject, or clinch the lesson. 

4. It enlarges the place of the Sunday- 
school in the home. If the oldest and the 
youngest are considering the one topic, it will 
encourage conversation and provoke study. 

5. I think it most efficient in developing 
originality and spontaneity among the teachers. 
The printed helps must necessarily be less 
definite than the old-fashioned question-book, 
with questions and answers prepared. Each 
teacher must select such arrows from the gen- 
eral quiver as are best adapted to his own 
archery. 

6. The weight of recent experience, the 
testimony of the most successful workers at 
the present time, seem to favor it. 

7. And, lastly, it makes more imperative the 
demand for the teachers’ meeting, without 
which no Sunday-school can be brought to 
its best efficiency. Upon this question there 
is no difference of opinion; the only conun- 
drum remaining is, how to secure it? JI 
believe it possible in every parish, if the fol- 
lowing conditions are observed: — 

1. The only way to have a teachers’ meeting 
is to have tt. Rain or shine, summer or win- 
ter, attendance or non-attendance, there must 
be teachers’ meetings. The pastor who would 
haye a teachers’ meeting must be absolutely 
above the cramping tyranny of numbers. 
The crowd will not attend. A very few of 
the teachers only, will attend regularly. In 
my eleven years’ experience as a Sunday- 
school superintendent, I haye never been 
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without a teachers’ meeting; but scores of 
them have been held with but two, three, or 
four present, and not a few were single- 
handed. But this has always secured, on the 
part of the leader, 

2. Deliberate preparation for the meeting, 
which preparation held good for the Sunday- 
school work. This preparation dwelt not so 
much on the details of the Jesson, as it was a 
survey of the outlying country. It was a 
study of the surroundings. In this way there 
may be created for every lesson a background 
of philosophy, science, literature, experience, 
and anecdote, and thus make 

3. The teachers’ meeting necessary to the 
comfort and success of the teacher. The in- 
efficient ‘teacher, attending, gradually discoy- 
ers a growing efficiency. The gifted teacher, 
not attending, gradually discovers her class 
depleted, her interest lagging, and she com- 
plaining of the lack of more and better tools. 
— Rev. Jenk. Ll. Jones. 


SunDAy-Scnoou Lessons for the following 
courses of study can be obtained at the office 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston : — 

A three-months’ course on Practical Chris- 
tianity. 

An eight-months’ course on the Life of Paul. 

A siz-months’ course on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 

A ten months’ course on the Old Testament. 


The Lessons on I. Corinthians are bound in 
a neat and convenient pamphlet, and sold at 
the low price of $1.75 per dozen. 

The Lessons on the Old Testament, Part I. 
include the period from Abraham to Solomon. 
They are neatly bound in flexible cloth, and 
form a volume of one hundred and twenty- 
four pages, which is sold at the extremely lew 
rate of twenty-five cents, single, or two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per dozen. 
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LESSON X. 


THE FIRST KINGS OF JUDAH. 
ABOUT 975—890 B.C. 


1 Kings XIV. 21—XV. 24; XXII. 41-50. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What son had Solomon who became 
king after his death ? 

2. How many of the tribes of Israel rebelled 
against Rehoboam ? 

3. Why did they rebel against him? 

4. What name was given to the kingdom 
formed by the Ten Tribes? 

5. Who was its first king? 

6. What else can you say of the kingdom 
of Israel? 

7. What was the country which Rehoboam 
continued to rule called? 

The kingdom of Judah. 

8. What is said of this kingdom in the 
time of Rehoboam? 

“And Judah did evil in the sight of the 
Lord.” 

9. What is said of war between Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam ? 

“There was war between Rehoboam and Jero- 
boam all the days of his life.’’ 

10. What other king fought against Judah? 

Shishak, king of Lgypt. 

11. Who became king of Judah after the 
death of Rehoboam? 

His son Abijah, or Abijam. 

12. What is said of this king? 

“ He walked in all the sins of his father, which 
he had done before him.”’ 

13. Who was the next king of Judah? 

Asa, the son of Abyah. 

14. What good thing is said of him? 

‘¢ He did that which was right in the eyes of 
the Lord.” 

15. What did he do with the idols which 
his fathers had made ? 

‘He removed all the vols which his fathers 
had made.” 

16. How did his mother, who worshipped 
an idol, fare at his hands ? 

He removed her from being queen, and de- 
stroyed her idol. 

17. Who became king after the death of 
Asa? 

His son Jehoshaphat (Je-hosh’-a-fat). 

18. What is said of the character of Jehosh- 
aphat? 


“He walked in all the ways of Asa his father ; 
he turned not aside from it, doing that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord.” 

19. What course did he pursue with the 
king of Israel ? 

He made peace with him. 

20. What do you think of each of the four 
kings of Judah mentioned in this lesson ? 


[The teacher may narrate events in the lives 
of each of these kings, and speak of the char- 
acter of each of them. ] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What son had Solomon who succeed- 
ed him on the throne? 

2. What rebellion against Rehoboam took 
place, and what was the cause of it? 

3. How many tribes did the kingdom formed 
by this rebellion include, and what was it 
called ? 

4. Who was its first king, and what can 
you say of him? 

5. How long did this kingdom last, and how 
many kings had it in all? 

6. What was the fate of this kingdom ? 

7. What was the kingdom that remained to 
Rehoboam called ? 

8. What sources of strength had this king- 
dom ? 

9. What opportunities for a 
reign had Rehoboam ? 

10. What was the moral and religious con- 
dition of Judah under his rule? 1 Kings xiv. 
22, 25. 

11. On what terms was he with Jeroboam ? 
xv. 6. 

12. What is said of the invasion of Shishak, 
king of Egypt? xiv. 25-28. 

13. Where is an account of Rehoboam sim- 
ilar to that in the First Book of Kings to be 
found? 2 Chron. x-xii. 

14. In what respects did he show himself 
weak ? 

15. What practical lessons may be learned 
from the study of his character? 

16. Who was his successor? 1 Kings xiv. 
31 


successful 


17. Who was Abijah like? xy. 3. 

18. With whom was he at war? 7. 

19. Where do we find an account of the war 

between these two kings? 2 Chron. xiii. 3-20. 
20. Who was Abijah’s successor? 1 Kings 

xy. 8. 

21. How long did Asa reign? 10. 

22. What is said of him in verses 11-15 ? 
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23. What did he do for the defence of 
Judah ? 2 Chron. xiv. 6, 7. 

24. How large an army is he said to have 
raised? 8. 

25. Who came up against him with a still 
larger force? 9. 


26. On whom did Asa rely for help? 10, 


il 
27. Which army was victorious? 12-15. 
28. What prophecy is Azariah said to have 
delivered to Asa? xy. 1-7. 

29. What did Asa then do? 8, 9. 

30. What did the people do? 10-165. 

31. What did Baasha, king of Israel, do in 
the thirty-sixth year of Asa’s reign? xvi. 1. 

82. What did Asa then do, and what was 
the result ? 

33. What do you find to approve and what 
to condemn in the life of Asa + 

34. Who was his successor? xvii. 1. 

35. What is said of Jehoshaphat’s alliance 
with Ahab? 1 Kings xxii. 1-4. 

36. What account can you give of the battle 
of Ramoth-Gilead? 29-37. 

37. Where do we find a longer account of 
Jehoshaphat than that in the First Book of 
Kings? 2 Chron. xvii-xx. 

38. What is your estimate of his character? 


1. The Kingdom of Judah. We have seen 
that after the death of Solomon his kingdom 
was divided into two unequal portions. Ten 
of the tribes seceded from the kingdom of 
Israel, which Saul, David, and Solomon had 
ruled, and formed a new kingdom, which re- 
tained the name of Israel, though frequently 
called the Northern Kingdom, Ephraim, and 
the Ten Tribes. We have seen that this king- 
dom, after varied fortunes through two and a 
half centuries, was subdued by the Assyrians, 
who sent large numbers of its inhabitants into 
captivity, and repeopled the land with Assy- 
rian colonists. We shall now trace the for- 
tunes of the two tribes which adhered to 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, and formed 
the kingdom of Judah, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Southern Kingdom. Though small 
in extent, this kingdom included the city of 
David, with all that made it the political and 
religious centre of the nation. It had the 
grandson of David for its king. It was still 
the old kingdom of Israel, though deprived of 
its name and the greater part of its territory 
and inhabitants; and it was destined to out- 
last the Northern Kingdom, and greatly to 
surpass it in influence. The Ten Tribes were 
scattered and lost; not a trace of their history 
subsequent to their captivity remains: but the 
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people of Judah, though carried to Babylon, 
returned to Palestine, gave birth to the Chris- 
tian religion, and are still known in every 
quarter of the globe by the name of Jews. 

2. Rehoboam. The life and character of 
Rehoboam haye already been noticed in our 
Lesson on ‘“‘ The Division of the Kingdom.” 
Grand opportunities were afforded him, — 
opportunities to reform the abuses of his 
father’s reign, to conciliate long-standing dif- 
ferences, and to strengthen the kingdom po- 
litically and religiously; but he despised the 
threats of secession made by a large majority 
of his subjects, took advice of rash young 
men rather than of experienced counsellors, 
and declared that he would increase the bur- 
dens which his father had already made too 
heavy for the people to bear. His reign was 
far from being a peaceful one. Not only was 
there ‘‘ war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam 
all the days of his life,’’ but, in the fifth year 
of his reign, ‘‘Shishak, king of Egypt, came 
up against Jerusalem,’ plundered the Temple 
and the palace, and took away the golden 
shields which Solomon had made. During 
his reign, idolatry increased in the land, and 
was permitted by him, if not positively en- 
couraged. 

3. Abijah. Rehoboam died after a reign of 
seventeen years, and was succeeded by his 
son Abijah, —also called, though incorrectly, 
Abijam. This king reigned three years, and 
encouraged the idolatrous and immoral. prac- 
tices which had existed in his father’s time. 
He was at war with Jeroboam, and, accord- 
ing to the Book of Chronicles, with four hun- 
dred thousand men put Jeroboam’s eight 
hundred thousand to flight, and captured 
many of his cities. It is said that he had 
fourteen wives, twenty-two sons, and sixteen 
daughters. 

4, Asa. .Abijah was succeeded by his son 
Asa. By his command many of the idols in 
the land were destroyed. He removed his 
mother from her position as queen, on account 
of her idolatry, and burnt the object of her 
worship. He fortified the cities of the king- 
dom; and, according to the Book of Chron- 
icles, raised an army of three hundred thousand 
in Judah, and two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand in Benjamin. Against this mighty force 
came Zerah, the Ethiopian, with a million 
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men and three hundred chariots. The two 
vast armies arrayed themselves for battle at 
Mareshah in the Valley of Zephathah. Asa, 
seeing that the army of the enemy greatly 
outnumbered his own, cried to Jehovah, “It 
is nothing with thee to help, whether with 
many or with them that have no power; help 
us, O Lord our God, for we rest on thee, 
and in thy name we go up against this multi- 
tude.’’ Jehovah heard, and the Ethiopians 
were vanquished. After this, Asa returned to 
Jerusalem. Azariah, the prophet, now de- 
livered that stirring message, ‘‘ The Lord is 
with you while ye be with him, and, if ye 
seek him, he will be found of you; but, if ye 
forsake him, he will forsake you.’’ Asa, on 
hearing this message, ‘‘ took courage,’’ and 
gathered together all Judah and Benjamin, 
and ‘‘they entered into a covenant to seek 
the Lord God of their fathers with all their 
heart and with all their soul.” 

In the thirty-sixth year of <Asa’s reign, 
Baasha, king of Israel, began to build a great 
fortress at Ramah, only a few miles north of 
Jerusalem. Asa, seeing that it would be hard 
to dislodge him by a direct attack, laid a plan 
to divert him to the northern part of his own 
realm. There was a league between Baasha 
and Benhadad, king of Syria, and also be- 
tween Benhadad and Asa. The latter, by 
means of silver and gold from the Temple 
and the palace, induced Benhadad to break 
his league with Baasha, and attack the north- 
ern portion of his kingdom. Wuen Baasha 
heard that the Syrians were capturing his 
northern cities, he went with all his forces in 
that direction, and left his unfinished fortress 
to fall into the hands of Asa. The latter lost 
no time in demolishing this formidable struc- 
ture, and putting its materials to similar use 
in places that would better serve his purpose. 
He summoned all Judah to the work, and 
“they took away the stones of Ramah, and 
the timber thereof, wherewith Baasha had 

builded; and®king Asa built with them Geba 
of Benjamin and Mizpah.’’ 

5. Jehoshaphat. Asa died after a reign of? 
forty-one years, and was succeeded by his son 
Jehoshaphat. “The new king pursued the 
prudent and religious course of his father, for- 
tified his kingdom, maintained a powerful 
army, established public teachers of the law, 
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and organized the courts of judicature in all 

the cities of Judah. . . . Judges were to hold 

their sittings in every city of the realm. 

Levites, priests, and elders were designated ' 
for this office. There was the strongest charge 

against partiality, and the acceptance of 
bribes; they were to judge between man and 

man according to the recognized, it would 

seem, written law; to judge in the name of. 
God, to warn the people of their religious, as 

well as of their civil, duties. At the head of 
this whole judicial establishment was Ama- 

riah, the chief priest, and the Levites and 

others were his officers; they were to be su- 

perior to all awe of men, and to acknowledge 

and enforce only the awe of God. The king- 

dom was in a high state of prosperity; the 

Philistines and the Arab tribes paid tribute to 

the king at Jerusalem.” 

The hostilities between the Northern and 
Southern Kingdoms, which had continued 
almost without interruption for more than 
half a century, subsided in the reign of Je- 
hoshaphat. He paid a friendly visit to Ahab, 
king of Israel, formed an alliance with him, 
and married his son Jehoram to Ahab’s daugh- 
ter Athaliah. ‘‘It was almost a reunion of 
the kingdoms.” Ahab invited Jehoshaphat 
to join him in an expedition to recover Ra- 
moth-Gilead, an important town east of the 
Jordan, from Syrian control; and Jehoshaphat 
accepted the invitation with alacrity, saying 
to the king of Israel, “I am as thou art, my 
people as thy people, my horses as thy horses.’’ 
The expedition was an unfortunate one; for it 
cost Ahab his life, without wresting Ramoth- 
Gilead from the grasp of the Syrians. 

On his return to Jerusalem, Jehoshaphat was 
threatened by the combined forces of Moab- 
ites and Ammonites and kindred tribes, who 
made their appearance at Engedi, west of the 
Dead Sea. The king called his people to 
arms, sought the Divine help in prayer, and, 
through dissensions among the troops of the 
enemy, came in possession of the rich booty 
of the abandoned camp, without giving them 
battle. 

Jehoshaphat was one of the greatest and 
best of Judah’s kings. He labored for the 
moral and spiritual good of the nation. He 
died at the age of sixty, having reigned twen- 
ty-five years. 
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LESSON XI. 


JOASH, THE BOY-KING. 
AxouT 878 B.c. 
2 Kings XI. 1— XII-21. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What four kings of Judah did you learn 
about in the last Lesson ? 

2. Who became king of Judah on the death 
Jehoshaphat ? 

His son Jehoram (Je-ho’-ram). 

3. Who was Jehoram’s wife ? 

Athaliah (Ath-a-li’-ah), the daughter of 
Ahab and Jezebel. 

4. What do you remember about Ahab and 
Jezebel ? 

. 5. What cruel deed did Jehoram do? 

He murdered his six brothers. 

6. Who became king after his death? 

His son Ahaziah (A-ha-zi’-ah). 

7. What can you say of Ahaziah’s reign? 

Ale did evil, as his grandfather Ahab had 
done. 

8. What did Athaliah do after the death of 
Ahaziah ? 

She put all his children to death, except the 
youngest, named Joash. 

9. Why did she not put Joash to death ? 

Because he was hidden from her by his 
aunt. 

10. Why did Athaliah want to put all her 
little grandchildren to death ? 

That she might rule the kingdom of Judah 
herself. 

11. How long did she reign? 

Six years. 

12. Where was little Joash all this time ? 

He was hidden away with his nurse. 

13. What did Jehoiada the priest do when 
Joash was seven years old? 

ile told many of the chief men of the nation 
that Joash was alive, and had him proclaimed 
king. 

14. What did Athaliah do when she saw 
what was going on? 

She rent her clothes, and cried ‘* Treason, 
Treason.” 

15. What did Jehoiada then command some 
of the officers to do? 

To thrust her out of the Temple, and put her 
to death. 

16. What did Jehoiada next do ? 

“ He made a covenant between the Lord and 
the king and the people, that they should be the 
Lord's people.” 

17. What is it to be one of the Lord’s 
people ? 

18. Will you mention one of the chief acts 
of Joash? 

He repoired the Temple, which was almost 
wn VULNS. 

19. What did he afterwards give Hazael, 
king of Syria, that he might not enter Jeru- 
salem with his army ? 
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He gave him all the gold in the Temple and 
the palace. 

20. What do you like in the character of 
Joash ? 

21. How do you Jike the character of his 
grandmother, Athaliah ? 

22. What faults had she which you ought 
to avoid ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Will you name the first four kings of 
Judah ? 

2 Who succeeded Jehoshaphat? 1 Kings 
xxii. 50. 

3. Whose daughter did Jehoram marry? 2 
Kings viii. 18. 

4. What was her name ? 

5. Whose brothers 
Chron. xxi. 2-4. 

6. What else is said of his conduct, and to 
what is it attributed? 2 Kings viii. 18. 

7. Who was his successor? 25. 

8. To what is the evil conduct of Ahaziah 
ascribed? 27. 

9. What king did he join in a war against 
Haznel, king of Syria? 28. 

10. What befell him afterwards when he 
went to see Joram at Jezreel? ix. 16-28. 

11. What do you remember of Jehu, at 
whose command he was put to death? 

12. What did the mother of Ahaziah do 
when she saw that he was dead? xi. 1. 

13. What led Athaliah to commit so great 
a crime? 

14. By whom was the life of Joash, the 
youngest of Ahaziah’s sons, saved, and in 
what manner? 2. 

15. How long was he concealed ? 3. 

16. Who reigned during this time? 

17. What did Jehoiada the priest do when 
Athaliah had reigned six years? 4-12. 

18. What did Athaliah do when she came 
into the Temple, and saw that Joash had 
been crowned king? 13, 14. 

19. What command did Jehoiada give con- 
cerning her? 15. 

20. Where was she slain? 16. 

21. What convenant did Jehoiada make ? 
17. 

22. What blow did Baal-worship receive at 
this time? 18. 

23. How old was Joash when he began to 
reign? xii. 1. 

24. How long did he reign ? 

25. What instructions did he first give con- 
cerning the repair of the Temple? 4, 5. 

26. Did the priests promptly repair the 
Temple with the money contrilfited for this 
purpose? 6. 

27. What do you think of the conduct of 
these priests ? 

28. What did Joash at length say to them? 

29. What then took place? 8-15. 
rk What is said of Hazael, king of Syria? 

31. What did Joash do when he saw that 
Jerusalem was in danger from him? 18. 


26. 
did he murder? 2 


82. What do you think of the character of 
Joash ? 

33. What Biblical accounts have we of 
Jehoram, Ahaziah, and Joash, besides those 
in 2 Kings? 2 Chron. xxi.-xxiv. 


1. Athaliah. We have sketched the history 
of Judah through the reigns of its first four 
kings, — Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa, and Jehos- 
haphat. The last of these was succeeded by 
his son Jehoram, who had married Athaliah, 
the daughter of Ahab. This alliance, which 
Jehoshaphat had encouraged, thinking that it 
would promote harmony between the two king- 
doms, proved an unfortunate affair for Judah. 
Athaliah seems to have gained complete con- 
trol over her husband, and led him to forsake 
the service of Jehovah for the idolatrous ways 
in which she herself walked. ‘In her,’’ says 
Stanley, ‘‘the fierce, determined energy 
which ran through the Pheenician princes 
and princesses of that generation — Jezebel 
Dido, Pygmalion — was fully developed. 


Already, in her husband’s reign, the worship | 


of Baal was restored; and when the tidings 
reached Jerusalem of the overthrow of her 
father’s house, of the dreadful end of her 
mother, and of the fall of her ancestral religion 
in Samaria, instead of daunting her resolute 
spirit, it moved her to a still grander effort.’’ 
The death of Jehoram, after a reign of 
eight years, left the throne to his son Ahaziah, 
who reigned but a year. While visiting his 
kinsman Jehoram, king of Israel, both mon- 
archs were slain by Jehu, who then became 
ruler of the Northern Kingdom. ‘‘It wasa 
critical moment for the house of David. Once 
from a struggle within the royal house itself, 
a second time from an invasion of Arabs, a 
third time from the revolution in the massacre 
of Jehu’s accession, the dynasty had been 
thinned and thinned, till all the outlying 
branches of those vast polygamous house- 
holds had been reduced to the sing'e family 
of Ahaziah. Ahaziah himself had perished 
with his uncle on the plain of Esdraelon; and 
now, ‘when Athaliah saw that Ahaziah was 
dead, she arose and destroyed all the seed- 
royal.’ The whole race of David seemed to 
be swept away. Whoever the princes were 
who were called ‘her sons,’ they joined with 
her in opposition to the fallen dynasty. The 
worship of Baal, uprooted by Jehu #n Samaria, 
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sprang up in Jerusalem with renewed vigor, 
as in its native soil. The adherents of Baal, 
exiled from the Northern Kingdom, no doubt 
took refuge in the south. The Temple became 
a quarry for the rival sanctuary. The stones 
and sacred vessels were employed to build or 
to adorn the temple of Baal, which rose, as it 
would seem, even within the Temple precincts, 
with its circle of statues, and its sacred altars, 
before which ministered the only priest of that 
religion whose name has been preserved to us, 
— Mattan. 

“ But, as before the pagan worship had co- 
existed with the established worship in the 
Temple, so now the ancient worship continued 
side by side with that of the pagan sanctuary. 
There was no persecution of the priests in 
Judah corresponding to that of the prophets 
in Israel; and at the head of the priesthood 
was a man of commanding position and char- 
acter, who, by a union without precedent, had 
(at least according to one account) inter- 
married with the royal family. His wife 
Jehosheba was the daughter of Joram. In 
the general massacre of the princes, one boy, 
still a babe in arms, had been resewed by 
Jehosheba. The child and nurse had first 
been concealed in the storeroom of mattresses 
in the palace, and then in the Temple, under 
the protection of her husband Jehoiada, and 
with her own children. He was known as 
the ‘king’s son.’ The light of David was 
burnt down to the socket, but still it flick- 
ered. The stem of Jesse was cut down to the 
very roots; one tender shoot was all that 
remained. On him rested the whole hope of 
carrying on the lineage of David. For six 
years they waited. In the seventh year of 
Athaliah’s reign, Jehoiada prepared his meas- 
ures for his great stroke. Every step was 
taken in accordance with the usages which 
had been gradually gaining head during the 
previous reigns; and all the means which his 
office placed at his disposal were freely em- 
ployed.’’ Young Joash, the rightful heir to 
the throne, who had been concealed from in- 
fancy, was now brought forward, placed ‘‘on 
the royal platform, apparently raised on a pil- 
lar near the gate leading into the inner court,”’ 
and crowned. Shouts of ‘‘ Long live the king !”” 
rent the air, and reached Athaliah in her 
palace. She rushed to the Temple, unattended, 
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and, when she saw the boy who was acknowl- 
edged iting, exclaimed, ‘‘ Treason! treason!” 
Jehoiada commanded the officers to thrust 
her from the Temple. ‘‘ They laid hands on 
her, and she went by the way by which the 
horses came into the king’s house, and there 
she was slain.’’ 

2. The Character of Jehoiada. The priest 
who had cared for Joash, and raised him to 
the throne, now for many years acted as regent. 
Indeed, so long as he lived, Joash continued 
to look to him for counsel. His services were 
so highly esteemed that he received the honor 
of burial in the royal sepulchre, — an honor 
which, so far as we know, was conferred on 
no other subject in the Jewish monarchy. 
‘“‘The high-priest Jehoiada,”’ says Lange, ‘‘is, 
for his time, a very remarkable character. 
Although, through his wife Jehosheba, he 
was connected with the idolatrous court, and 
although he was intrusted with an office 
which, under the circumstances, was doubly 
difficult, yet he held firm and true to the God 
of Israel and to the legitimate dynasty. The 
Lord had given the last heir of this line into 
his hands; and at the peril of his life he pro- 
tects him for years in concealment, guarding 
him as his own child, and waiting in faith and 
patience until Jehovah shall give means and 
ways to restore the apparently exterminated 
royal house. As the yoke of the tyrannical 
woman became more and more unendurable, 
he ‘strengthened himself,’ —i.e , took courage, 
made up his mind, — and put his hand to the 
work. He did not wish to open the way to 
the throne by deceit or craft, by cruelty or 
bloodshed. In the first place, he admits the 
captains of the military guard into the secret, 
and makes sure of their assistance; then he 
causes the priests and the Leyites, and the 
heads of all the families, i.e., the represent- 
atives of the people, to be summoned to Jeru- 
salem for a public festival. He does not wish 
to do any thing by himself alone, but with the 
consent of the different classes among the 
entire people. His plan bears witness not 
only to his wisdom and prudence, but also 
to his patriotism. He takes all his measures 
in such a way that the end is accomplished 
without tumult or violence, but yet without 
chance of failure. It is not selfishness and 
love of power, but pure and disinterested love 
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to Jehovah and to his people, which is his 
motive. Only when Athaliah stigmatizes the 
restoration of the legitimate order of things 
as treason and insurrection, and puts herself 
on the defensive, and calls for armed oppo- 
sition to the movement, does he give orders 
to lead the crowned monster, as Dereser justly 
calls her, out of the sanctuary, and deliver her 
over to her well-deserved fate. His next care, 
then, is to renew the covenant between the 
king and people; exhorting the former to 
fidelity to the Jaw, and the latter to fidelity 
to the king. Then, finally, he leads the king to 
the throne, and the people put an end to idol- 
worship. If ever a man stood pure and blame- 
less in the midst of such a bold, difficult, and 
far-reaching enterprise, then Jehoiada, the 
ideal Israelitish priest, did so here.” 

3. The Character of Joash. ‘“ King Joash 
was not by any means a ruler who was dis- 
tinguished for intellect and strength. Lack 
of independence and moral weakness were the 
most noticeable features of his character. He 
had in Jehoiada the support which he needed. 
After the death of this counsellor and guide, 
he became, although he was already advanced 
in life, vacillating, and fell into evil courses. 
. . » Hewas the first king of Judah who came 
to aviolent end at the hands of his own sub- 
jects; and the discontent was so great that he 
was not even buried in the royal sepulchres. 
Such was the disgraceful end of one whose 
childhood was marked by such wonderful 
provideuces.’’ 


ATHALIAH —a name which means Jehovah 
is the strong one — was the daughter of Ahab, 
the son of Omri, king of Israel, and of Jezebel 
his queen, daughter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre; 
a woman of extraordinary strength and fero- 
city of character, and notorious for her devo- 
tion to the superstitions of Baal, her cruelty, 
and her wickedness. Her daughter seems to 
have inherited something of the nature, and 
to have done credit to the training, of her 
mother. Married to Jehoram, king of Judah, 
she led her husband into evil courses, intro- 
duced the worship of Baal into the Southern 
Kingdom, instigated her sons to tear down the 
house of God, murdered her own grandchildren, 
and usurped the throne that belonged to them. 
She was killed by the command of Jehoiada. 
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LESSON XII. 


AMAZIAH AND UZZIAH. 
AxBouT 8388-759 B.c. 

2 Kings XIV. 1.—XYV. 7%. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did you learn about Joash in the 
last Lesson ? 

2. What other noted persons did you learn 
about ? 

3. Who became king on the death of Joash? 

His son Amaziah. 

4. What did Amaziah at once do? 

“ He slew his servants which had slain his 
father.” 

5. What merciful thing did he do ? 

He spared the children of these murderers. 

6. Whom did he challenge to battle ? 

Jehoash, king of Israel. 

7. What message did Jehoash send to Ama- 
ziah, in reply to this challenge ? 

“ The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the 
cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, Give thy 
daughter to my son to wife; and there passed 
by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and trode 

own the thistle.” 

8. What do you suppose that Jehoash 
meant by this strange message ? 

9. Do you suppose that 1t made Amaziah 
any the less inclined to go to war, to receive 
such a message ? 

10. What effect do haughty and impudent 
answers usually produce ? 

11. What was the result when Amaziah 
insisted on a battle with Jehoash ? 

* Judah was put to the worse before Israel.”’ 

12. What further did the king of Israel do ? 

He took Amaziah prisoner, and broke down 
the wall of Jerusalem, and robbed the Temple 
and the palace of their treasures. 

13. What do you think of Amaziah’s course, 
in insisting on a battle with Jehoash ? 

14. What do you think of children who are 
determined to quarrel with others ? 

15. To what sad end did Amaziah come? 

He was put to death by some of his own sub- 

jects in the city of Lachish, to which he had 
Jled for safety. 

16. Who became king on the death of Ama- 
ziah ? fi 

His son Uzziah, or Azariah. 

17. How old was Uzziah when he began to 
reign ? 

Stateen years. 

18. How long did he reign ? 

Fifty-two years. 

19. What is said of him at first? i 

“ He did that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord.” 

20. What is said of him when he prospered 

and became famous ? ’ 

‘He transgressed against the Lord his 


God.’ 
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21. Are all of us in danger of departing 
from the right way ? 
22. What can we do to keep ourselves in it? 
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1. Who succeeded Joash on the throne of 
Judah? 2 Kings xiy. 1. 

2. How long did he reign? 2. 

3. What is said of his reign at first? 3. 

4. What is said of the religious condition of 
Judah in histime? 4. 

5. Does this indicate that idolatry pre- 
vailed, or only an imperfect form of the Jew- 
ish religion? 

6. What was one of the first of Amaziah’s 
acts? 5. 

7. What mercy did he show the children of 
his father’s murderers? 6. 

8. Was this merciful conduct exceptional 
in that age? 

9. How many Edomites is he said to have 
slain in battle? 7. 

10. What is said to have been the fate of 
ten thousand whom he took prisoners? 2 
Chron. xxv. 12. 

11. What idolatrous act is ascribed to him ? 
2 Chron. xxy. 14. 

12. In what way did he challenge Jehoash, 
king of Israel, to battle? 2 Kings xiv. 8. 

13. What reply did he receive? 9, 10. 

14. What is the meaning of the parable of 
the thistle and the cedar? 

15. Was the answer of Jehoash adapted to 
calm a man anxious to fight ? 

16. What took place when Amaziah refused 
to act in accordance with the warning of Je- 
hoash? 11. 

17. What was the result of this battle? 
12-14. 

18. What else is said of Amaziah? 17-20. 

19. What defects do you find in his charac- 
ter? 

20. To what muy his downward course be 
attributed 7? 

21. Who was his successor? xv. 2. 

22. At what age did he begin to reign? 2. 

23. What was the length of his reign ? 

24. By what other name is he called? 2 
Chron. xxvi. 1. 

25. Whatis said of him at first ? 4, 5. 

26. What is said of his battle with the Phil- 
istines ? 6, 7. 

27. What improvements did he make in the 
detences of Jerusalem? 9, 15. 

28. What encouragement did he give some 
of the arts of peace ? 10. 

29. What is said of his army? 11-14. 

30. With what disease was he smitten? 2 
Kings xv. 5. 

31. Where was he obliged to live ? 

32. What is meant by a ‘several house ’’ ? 

A hospital. 

33. What account does the Book of Chron- 
icles give of this matter? 2 Chron. xxvi. 
16-21. 

34. Ought we to infer that God is displeased 
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with those who are visited by sickness or mis- 
fortune of any kind ? 

35. What good and what bad qualities do 
you find in Uzziah? 


1. The Reign of Amaziah. After the mur- 
der of Joash, his son Amaziah became king, 
and reigned twenty-nine years. His policy 
towards religion was, at first, like that of his 
father. While he did not encourage idolatry, 
he permitted the old custom of offering sacri- 
fices on the “high places’’ scattered through 
the realm. He put to death the murderers of 
his father; but, prompted by humane feeling 
not common to himself or the age in which he 
lived, he spared the murderers’ children. In 
his treatment of the Edomites he showed no 
such mercy; for, having slain ten thousand 
in battle, he slew another ten thousand, whom 
he had captured, by taking them to the brink 
of a precipice, and hurling them down. After 
subduing Edom, he set up the gods of that 
country in Jerusalem, and worshipped them. 
He disturbed the harmony existing between 
Israel and Judah, by challenging Jehoash, 
king of Israel, to combat. Jehoash, on re- 
ceiving the challenge, sent back a haughty 
and irritating reply. The first portion of it 
was in the form of a parable, and ran thus: 
“ The thistle [brier] that was in Lebanon sent 
to the cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, 
Give thy daughter to my son to wife; and 
there passed by a wild beast that was in Leb- 
anon, and trode down the thistle [brier].” 
As much as to say: Judah, the insignificant 
brier, insulted Israel, the stately cedar, and 
was regarded with contempt. He advised 
Amaziah to stay at home, content with the 
laurels he had won in Edom, and not trouble 
a nation which would be sure to overpower 
him. Amaziah, naturally enough, was not 
to be deterred from war by this arrogant 
threatening and advice. He met the king of 
Israel at Beth-shemeh, but was defeated. 
His army was scattered, and he was taken 
prisoner. Jehoash, with his forces, attacked 
Jerusalem, and broke down its wall. ‘He 
took all the gold and silver, and all the ves- 
sels that were found in the house of the Lord 
and in the treasures of the king’s house, and 
hostages, and returned to Samaria.’”? We 
have no account of Amaziah’s life from this 
time to its close, except that he survived Je- 
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hoash fifteen years; that, when a conspiracy 
was raised against him in his capital, he fled 
to Lachish; that the conspirators pursued 
him to this place, and put him to death; and 
then brought him on horses, and buried him 
at Jerusalem with his fathers. 

“The reign of Amaziah,’’ says Lange, 
“had, in general, the same course as that of 
his father, Joash. ‘We see the same good 
beginning, the same bad progress, the same 
sad and terrible ending, in the case of Ama- 
ziah as in that of Joash.’ The text itself con- 
firms this by the words: ‘ He did in all things 
like as Joash his father had done.’ The rea- 
sons why he clung, at the commencement of 
his reign, to the lawful worship of Jehovah, 
were rather external and traditional than the 
result of an internal conviction. He may 
have seen that this was necessary for the 
maintenance of his authority, just as the 
kings of Israel considered it necessary, for 
political reasons, to maintain the worship of 
Jeroboam’s calf-images. It certainly was not 
an affair of the heart with him. ‘He was a 
soldier with all his heart; and he was nothing 
more.’ He wanted military glory; and, there- 
fore, immediately after his accession to the 
throne, he collected a large army, and also 
hired mercenaries from Israel. The Edomites 
had not provoked in any way the attack 
upon themselves; it was purely an expedi- 
tion for conquest. The brilliant victory which 
he won made him arrogant, and intensified 
his thirst for war; so that he in haughty 
self-confidence, and without external occasion, 
challenged Israel to war, and insisted even 
when the latter put aside the challenge and 
warned him to give up his plan. His arro- 
gance was severely punished: he was sub- 
jected to a humiliation such as no king of 
Judah had experienced, not even his father 
Joash. The chronicler represents this as a 
Divine judgment upon him because he intro- 
duced the gods of Edom into Judah upon his 
return from the expedition, and repelled 
haughtily the warning of a prophet against 
this course.”’ 

2. The Reign of Uzziah. Amaziah was 
succeeded by hisson, Uzziah, sometimes: 
called Azariah, who ascended the throne at 
the age of sixteen, and reigned fifty-two 
years. ‘An obscurity,” says Stanley, “rests 
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on Uzziah’s reign, —the longest except that 
of Mannasseh, the most prosperous except that 
of Jehoshaphat, since the time of Solomon. In 
the narrative of the Book of Kings, this’ long 
period is passed over in almost absolute 
silence. It is from the Book of Chronicles 
that we derive our impressions of his splendor. 
His first endeavor was to follow up his father’s 
conquest of Edom by the re-establishment of 
the port of Elath, and, consequently, of the 
commerce of the Gulf of Akaba. In the con- 
fusion which attended the fall of the house of 
Jehu, large portions of the east and south-east 
of the Jordan also fell under his power. The 
wild Arabian tribes, that had shown such 
an independent spirit against Joram, were 
subdued. The Ammonites, who had formerly 
belonged to the kings of Israel, and had as- 
serted their independence, paid tribute to him. 
Into the southern desert as far as Egypt, ‘his 
name spread abroad;’ on the west, the turbu- 
lent Philistines were attacked, and three of 
their fortresses razed to the ground. 

‘‘He consolidated his internal resources 
in every quarter. The weak point of the 
walls of Jerusalem which had suffered from 
the late inroad of Israel, he fortified. He 
prepared, seemingly with a skill and with 
a zeal unprecedented in the military expe- 
rience of Judah, projectiles of all sorts against 
the besiegers, as well as the more common 
weapons for the soldiers of the army. The 
army was reorganized. The ancient body 
of six hundred heroes of David seem to have 
been superseded by a more numerous body; 
bearing the same name, but consisting of the 
heads of families. The numbering of the 
fighting population, which in Dayid’s reign 
had been regarded with aversion and awe, 
was now effected without scruple, under the 
chief officers of the court and camp. 

“Nor was he neglectful of the arts of peace. 
He built towers on the frontier of the desert. 
He dug wells for the protection and support 
of his numerous herds of cattle, both in the 
level country of Philistia and in the downs 
on the east of the Jordan. He had vineyards 
on the southern Carmel; ‘for he loved hus- 
bandry.’ 

“Tn all these departments, his success seemed 
to correspond to his double name: ‘the strength 
of Jehovah’ (Azar-iah), and ‘the help of Jeho- 
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vah ’ ( Uzz-iah); and, accordingly, the chroni- 
cler again and again insists on the pre-eminent 
greatness he hadattained. ‘God helped him.’ 
‘He strengthened himself exceedingly.’ ‘He 
was marvellously helped.’ ‘He was stronq.’ 
It was on some great national solemnity that 
Uzziah, elated, according to the chronicler, 
by his successes, but certainly in conformity 
with the precedents of David and Solomon, 
entered the Temple, clothed, according to 
Josephus, in priestly attire, with the intention 
of offering incense on the golden altar within 
the sacred building. Whether it was that, 
in the changes that had elapsed since the 
reign of Solomon, the custom had dropped; 
or whether Uzziah entered upon it in a haughty 
and irritating spirit; or whether the priestly 
order, since their accession of power through 
the influence of Jehoiada, claimed more than 
their predecessors had claimed in former times, 
—it 1s said that the high-priest, Azariah, with 
eighty colleagues, positively forbade the king’s 
entrance, on the ground that this privilege was 
peculiar to the priestly office. At this moment 

. a leprous disfigurement mounted into his 
face, and rendered necessary that exclusion 
which, on the ground of his royal descent, had 
been doubtful. He retired at once from the 
Temple, — never again to enter it, — and for 
the remainder of his life, as one of the accursed 
race, remained secluded within the publie in- 
firmary. His grave was apart from the royal 
vaults, in the adjacent fields.’’ 


Ewacp thus describes the state of Judah 
under Uzziah: At this time, the people turned 
their attention to money-getting, not so much, 
as had formerly been the case, in particular 
provinces and districts, but throughout the 
country, even in Judah; and not so much be- 
cause a single king, like Solomon, favored 
commercial undertakings, as because the love 
of trade and gain, and the desire for the easy 
enjoyment of the greatest possiblé amount of 
wealth, had taken possession of all classes. 
All the scorn poured out by the prophets on 
this haste to be rich, and all their rebukes of 
the tendency to cheat, which was one of the 
fruits of it, no longer availed to restore the 
ancient simplicity and contentment. The long 
and fortunate reign of Uzziah in Judah was 
favorable to this love of gain and enjoyment. 
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LESSON XIII. 


AHAZ AND HEZEKIAH. 
ABOUT 759-697 B.C. 
2 Kings XV. 32—XVI. 20; XVIII. 1-25. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did you learn about Amaziah in 
the last Lesson ? 

2. What did you learn about Uzziah? 

3. Who reigned over Judah on the death 
of Uzziah ? 

His son Jotham (J6/-tham). 

4. Who became king on the death of Jo- 
tham? : 

His son Ahaz. 

5. What is said of Ahaz? 

“ He aid not that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord.” 

6. Will you name some things that are not 
right in, the sight of the Lord ? 

7. Will you neme some things that are 
right in his sight? 

8. What kings besieged Jerusalem in the 
reign of Ahaz? 

Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of 
Israel. 

9. To what king did Ahaz send for help? 

To the king of Assyria. 

10. What present did he send the king of 
Assyria? 

Silver and gold from the house of the Lord 
and from the king’s house. 

11. What is meant by “the house of the 
Lord’’ ? 

12. What did the king of Assyria do when 
‘he received this present from Ahaz ? i 

He went up against Damascus, the capital of 
Syria, and took it, and carried its people into 
captivity. 

13. How did this help Ahaz? 

14. What is said of Ahaz in the time of his 
distress? 

“In the time of his distress he did trespass 
yet more against the Lord.” 

15. In what way is he said to have tres- 
passed against the Lord? 

By sacrificing to the gods of Syria. 

16. What ought we to do in time of dis- 
tress? 

17. Who was the next king of Judah? 

Hezekiah (Hez-e-ki'-ah), the son of Ahaz. 

18. What is said of Hezekiah? 

‘* He clave unto the Lord, and departed not 
from following him, but kept his command- 
ments.’ 

_ 19. What did he do to reform the religion 
of Judah? 

He destroyed the idols in the land, and the 
groves where they were worshipped. 

20. Who invaded Judah in the reign of 
Hezekiah? 

Sennacherib, king of Assyria. 

21. What did Hezekiah give him ? 
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Silver and gold, from the Temple and the 
palace. 

22. Was Sennacherib satisfied with this? 

He was not; but demanded that Hezekiah 
should serve him. 

23. What compelled Sennacherib to return 
to Assyria? 

The sudden destruction of a large part of 
his army. 

[The teacher may give a fuller account of 
Hezekiah and of the Assyrian invasion. } 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Who was the successor of Uzziah? 2 
Kings xv. 32. 

2. How long did he resgn? 33. 

3. Will you name some of his deeds? 2 
Chron. xxvii. 3-6. 

4. Who was the next king of Judah? 2 
Kings xvi. 1. 

5. How long did he reign? 2. 

6. What is said of him from a religious 
point of view? 2-4. 

7. What kings besieged Jerusalem in the 
days of Ahaz? 5. 

8. To whom did Ahaz apply for help? 7. 

9. What inducement did he offer the king 
of Assyria to come? 8. 

10. What did the king of Assyria then 
do? 9. 

11. How did the capture of Damascus 
deliver Jerusalem? 

12. What did Ahaz then do? 10-18. 

13. What further is said of him in 2 Chron, 
XXviii. 22-25? 

14. Who was his 
Xviii. 1. 

15. How long did he reign? 2. 

16. What is said of his religious character, 
and of the reforms in religion which he intro- 
duced? 3-6. 

17. By whom was he blessed? 7. 

18. Against whom did he rebel? 

19. What people did he smite? 8. 

20. What befell Samaria in the early part of 
his reign? 9-11. 

21. What befell Judah in the fourteenth 
year of hisreign? 13. 

22. What did Hezekiah then do? 14-16. 

23. Whom did Sennacherib afterwards send 
against Jerusalem with a great army? 17. 

24. What messengers did Hezekiah send 
out to confer with them? 18. 

25. What did Rab-shakeh say to them? 
19-25. 

26. What do you think of such talk ? 

27. What speech did Rab-shakeh make to 
the people? 28-35. 

28. What did the people reply? 36. 

29. Are there some things to which silence 
is the best reply? 

30. What did Hezekiah do when his mes- 
sengers told him the words of Rab-shakeh? 
Baby <i en 4) 

31. What message is Isaiah said to have 
sent to the king? 6, 7. 


successor? 2 Kings 
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32. What prayer is ascribed to Hezekiah at 
this time? 15-19. 

33. What preparations against Sennacherib 
Hea’ said to have made? 2 Chron. xxxii. 

34. What is said to have befallen the Assy- 
rian army and its king? 2 Kings xix. 35-37; 
2 Chron. xxxii. 21. 

35. Have you ever read the poet Byron’s 
“ Destruction of Sennacherib’? ? 

36. Which of the Psalms are supposed to 
contain allusions to this eyent? Ps. xlvi., 
lxxii. 

37. How does Isa. xxxvy.-xxxvii. 
from 2 Kings xviii.-xx.? 

38. What is your estimate of Hezekiah’s 
character and services? 


1. The Reign of Ahaz. Uzziah’s long 
reign of fifty-two years was succeeded by that 
of his son Jotham, which lasted sixteen. Of 
Jotham’s reign but few details are given, and 
these are unimportant.. He was succeeded 
by his son Ahaz, who introduced and prac- 
tised more of the idolatries of surrounding 
nations than had before found their way into 
Judah. ‘ He seems, without fanaticism, to 
have had a mania for foreign religious prac- 
tices. Not only did he employ to the utmost 
all the existing sanctuaries, but he introduced 
new ones in every direction. The worship of 
Moloch, the savage god of Ammon, was now 
established, not only on the heights of Olivet, 
but in the Valley of Hinnom, in a spot known 
by the name of Tophet, close under the walls 
of Jerusalem. There the brazen statue of the 
god was erected, with the furnace within or 
at its feet, into which the children were thrown. 
To this dreadful form of human sacrifice 
Ahaz gave the highest sanction by the devo- 
tion of one or more of his sons. . . . More 
innocent customs or superstitions appeared in 
every part of the country and city. Golden 
and silver statues glittered throughout Judea. 
... Altars were planted in the corners of 
the streets. In the palace was raised a flight 
of steps, on which the sun’s shadow fell, — in 
all probability suggested by some Babylonian 
traveller. To the Temple itself the same Ori- 
ental influences penetrated, and even mate- 
rially affected the structure and appearance 
of the building. On its roof were erected 
little altars, apparently for the worship of the 
heavenly bodies of the Zodiac. At the en- 
trance of its court were kept chariots dedicated 
o the sun, with their sacred white horses, as 
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in Persia and Assyria, ready to be harnessed 
on great occasions. . . . Towards the end of 
his reign, the great doors of the Temple were 
shut up. The sacred lamps were not lighted, 
nor incense offered inside, and the whole in- 
terior left to decay and neglect.’’ 

In the reign of Ahaz, Rezin, king of Syria, 
and Pekah, king of Israel, formed an alliance 
against Judah, and besieged Jerusalem. 
Ahaz, to save his capital, sent messengers,. 
with treasures from the Temple and palace, to 
the king of Assyria to induce him to come to 
the rescue. According to the chronicler, the 
Assyrian monarch “ distressed’? Ahaz, ‘but 
strengthened him not;’’ but according to the 
Book of Kings, he “hearkened unto him,” 
took the capital of Syria, carried its peopie 
into captivity, and slew its king. If so, he 
took a very effective way to help Ahaz. We 
are told by the chronicler that the gods of 
Syria were among those to whom Ahaz 
offered sacrifice. It has been said of Ahaz, 
with but a little exaggeration, that his reign 
was “the most disastrous through which 
Judah had yet passed. The kingdom sank 
so low, both internally and externally, reli- 
giously and politically, that it was on the 
verge of ruin. Such an incapuble ruler had 
never before ascended the throne. The pre- 
dominant feature in his character was weak- 
ness, — weakness of spirit and weakness of 
intellect. History records nothing about him 
which is worthy of respect. Although Judah 
and Israel had many perverse, wicked, and 
godless rulers, yet these had been at least 
brave and energetic soldiers; but of Ahaz 
even this much cannot be said.’’ 

2. The Reign of Hezekiah. Ahaz died at 
the early age of thirty-six, and was succeeded 
by his son Hezekiah, —a man utterly unlike 
his father. His reign is ‘‘the culminating 
point of interest in the history of the kings 
of Judah... . It was a saying of Hillel that 
there would be no Messiah for Israel in future 
times, because he had already appeared in 
Hezekiah. . . . The services of the Tempie, 
and the instructions established by Jehosha- 
phat, were restored. . . . Both in the capital 
and the country, he promoted the arts of peace, 
lke his ancestor Uzziah. Towers and enclo- 
sures sprang up for the vast herds and flocks 
of the pastoral districts. The vine-yards, 
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olive-yards, and cornfields were again culti- 
vated. The towers and fortifications of Jeru- 
salem, the supply of water to the town, both 
by aqueduct from without, and by reservoir 
hewn out of the solid rock, were for centuries 
connected with his name. ‘ Peace and truth’ 
were the watchwords of his reign. When 
the merits of the kings were summed up, after 
the tall of the monarchy, Hezekiah was, by 
a deliberate judgment, put at the very top. 
There was, ‘after him, none like him among 
the kings of Judah, nor any that was before 
him.’ . . . He was, so to speak, the first 
Reformer; the first of the Jewish church to 
protest against institutions which had outlived 
their usefulness, and which the nation bad 
outgrown. . He has often been quoted, 
and quoted justly, as an example that reform 
is not revolution; that religion does not lose, 
but gain, by parting with needless encum- 
brances, however hallowed by long traditions 
or venerable associations.”’ 

The most remarkable event of Hezekiah’s 
reign was the invasion of Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria. Accounts of this invasion are 
given at length in 2 Kings xvili., xix.; 2 
Chron. xxxii., and Isa. XXXvVii. 
They are easily understood, and we need 
not rehearse them here. On the fate cf the 
Assyrian army we simply remark, that there 
can be no question that some dreadful calamity 
befell it, and caused Sennacherib to return to 
his own country. 

3. The Character of Hezekiah. We give 
the fullowing abstract of a sermon on “ Heze- 
kiah’s Good Reign” in ‘‘Sermons by the 
Monday Club” (Third Series): — 

A beautiful lity laid in your hand would 
show you nothing of the mud and slime of 
the river-bed from which it sprung. 
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Like 
such a lily is Hezekiah, the flower of kings. 
He blossoms out in the history of Judah at 
a time when such a character is least expected. 
His father was the worst of rulers; his early 
home, the corruptest of courts. Idolatry was 
everywhere in the land, and paganism in its 
most cruel forms reigned in the shadow of the 
Temple. The young prince saw his own 
brother thrown into the fiery arms of Moloch, 
under the very walls of Jerusalem. 

The following traits in him are worthy of 
study: 1. His reverence. In the good old 
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sense of this word, he was a pious man. 2. 
His religious zeal. The first act of his reign 
was to repair the Lord’s house. He uprooted 
the objects of idolatry, and sought to recall 
people to the old faith. 3. His public spirit. 
To piety and religious zeal he added efforts 
for public improvements, and the material 
development of his kingdom. 4. His sincerity 
of heart. Here is the summary of Hezekiah’s 
success as aruler. He reigned and reformed, 
he cast down and set up, he fought and prayed 
with “ his heart,’’ and “ with all his heart.” 
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LESSON XIV. 
THE PROPHET ISAIAH. 
AxpouT 758-710 B.c. 
Isaiah I. 1-17. 

FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What great prophet lived in the reigns 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings 
of Judah? 

The prophet Isaiah. 

2. What have you learned that a prophet 
was? ; 

3. What prophets have you already learned 
about in these Lessons ? 

4. How long did Isaiah prophesy ? 

Probably about fifty years. 

5. How long ago did he prophesy ? 

About twenty-sia hundred years. 

6. How long did he live before the birth 
of Jesus Christ ? 

Between seven hundred and eight hundred 

ears. 
: 7. In whose name did he as well as other 
prophets claim to speak v4 

In the name of Jehovah. 

8. Do you know what it is to speak in the 
name of another ? 

9. What did Isaiah call the people of Judah? 

“ 4 sinful nation, a people laden with in- 
iquity.”’ ‘ 

10. Do you think of any thing that they 
had done to make them sinful ? 

11. In what way did they try to please 
Jehovah ? F ” 

By sacrificing animals, burning ieense, 
and keeping feasts and fasts. 

12. Were these things acceptable to God, 
coming as they did from people whose hearts 
were corrupt ? 

13. What did Isaiah tell people that Jeho- 
vah wanted them to do? 

“ Cease to do evil; learn to do well.” 

44. With what will God be best pleased in us? 

[The teacher may speak of some of the 
sins of which the peuple of Judab were guilty ; 
of the ways in which they tried to please 
Jehovah; of their mistaken views of religion ; 
and of Isaiah’s right views of it- ] 
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1. What prophets of Israel have been 
noticed in preceding Lessons ? 

2. What prophet arose in Judah in the 
reign of Uzziah? Isa. i. X 


3. How long did he prophesy ? 

4. What kings reigned in Judah during 
this period ? 

5. What further can you say of the life of 
Isaiah ? 

6. What tradition is there concerning his 
death ? 

7. What account can you give of the book 
which bears his name ? 

8. What is the subject of the first chapter? - 

9. In whose reign is it probable that it was 
written ? 

10. Is this chapter, strictly speaking, a 
pepper é 

11. What objects are addressed by the 
prophet in verse 2? 

12. Who is represented as speaking ? 

13. What is he represented assaying that 
he had done? 

14. Who are meant here by “‘ children” ? 

15. In what words are the stupidity and 
ingratitude of the people of Judah set forth? 3. 

16. What accusation is next brought against 
them? 4. ; 

17. How is their condition described in 
verses 5 and 67 : 

18. Is this description to be understood 
literally or figuratively ? 

19. What further description does he give 
ofthe conJition of the kingdom? 7, 8. 

20. What is meant by ‘the daughter of 
Zion’’? 

21. Who had saved the nation from com- 
plete destruction? 9. 

22. What names does the prophet apply to 
the rulers and people of Judah in verse 10? 

23. What led him to apply these names 
to them ? ; 

24. In what terms does he represent Jeho- 
vah as denouncing the appearance of religion 
which they kept up? 11-15. 

25. Would their forms of worship have been 
acceptable if their hearts had been right ? 

26. To what extent is it desirable to ob- 
serve religious forms ? 

27. Of what sin were the people of Judah 
guilty in being strict in their observance of 
the forms of religion while they continued 
corrupt at heart? 

28. What does the prophet exhort them 
todo? 16, 17. 

29. How is “ Wash ye, make you clean,’’ 
to be understood here ? 

30. What does “ seek judgment ”’ mean ? 

31. What is meant by ‘judge the father- 
less”? ? 
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32. What do you think of the religion 
taught by Isaiah in these verses? 

33. What practical application can we make 
of this Lesson ? 


1. Isaiah, the Prophet. We have traced 
the course of events in the kingdom of Judah 
from the accession of Rehoboam, about 975 
B.C., to the death of Hezekiah, about 697 B.c. 
We have seen that during this period thirteen 
different rulers sat on the throne, and that all 
of these, except Athaliah, that cruel and 
ambitious queen, were descendants of King 
David. We shall not proceed at once to 
notice the rest of the kings of Judah, but 
retrace our steps a little way, and glance at 
the writings of Isaiah, one of the greatest of 
the Hebrew prophets. ‘‘ Whilst the other 
prophets of this period,” says Dean Stanley, 
‘are known only to the by-paths of theology, 
in the quaint text of remote preachers, Isaiah 
is a household word everywhere... . For 
the first time since Elisha we have a prophet, 
of whose life and aspect we can be said to 
have any details. He was a statesman as 
well as prophet. He lived not in the remote 
villages of Judah like Micah, or wandering 
over hill and dale like Elijah and Amos, but 
in the centre of all political life and activity. 
His whole thoughts take the color of Jerusa- 
lem. He is the first prophet specially attached 
to the capital and the court... . He hada 
circle of disciples, probably of prophets, in 
whom his spirit was long continued. One such, 
unknown except through his writings, in all 
probability has, if so be, under the shadow of 
his name, exercised a still wider influence 
than Isaiah himself. Legends, apocryphal 
books, have gathered round him, as round 
another Solomon or another Elijah. Of no 
other book of the Old Testament, except the 
Psalter, have the subsequent effects in the 
world been so marked, orthe principles been 
so fruitful of results for the future. In fact, 
his appearance was a new step in the 
prophetic dispensation. The length of his 
life, the grandeur of his social position, gave 
a force to what he said, beyond what was 
possible in the fleeting addresses of the hum- 
bler prophets who had preceded him. There 
is a royal air in his attitude, in his move- 
ments, in the sweep of his vision, which com- 
mands attention.” 
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This great prophet lived in the reigns of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. It is 
generally supposed that his prophecies, which 
have come down to us, were written at differ- 
ent times, from the last year of the reign of 
Uzziah to the fourteenth year of the reign of 
Hezekiah,—a period of nearly fifty years. 
There is a tradition that he lived until the 
reign of Manasseh, the successor of Hezekiah; 
and that by command of that wicked king he 
suffered martyrdom, by being sawn asunder. 
But this is improbable. 

2. The Book of Isaiah. The Book of Isaiah 
contains many distinet prophecies or discourses, 
relating to various subjects, and written at 
different times. These were collected into 
the book which bears his name, long after his 
death ; and it hardly can be doubted that some 
of them are the work of prophets and others 
who lived after his time. It seems to be pretty 
well settled that the last twenty-six chapters 
of the book (xl.-Ixvi.) were written in the 
time of the Babylonish captivity. Critics 
of the rationalistic school, who hold that 
prophecy is only the expression of far-reach- 
ing human sagacity, and not of divine fore- 
knowledge, are generally agreed that only 
about one-third of the book was written by 
Isaiah. They claim that such portions of the 
book as those concerning the destruction of 
Babylon (ch. xiii.), the destruction of Moab 
(ch. xy., xvi.), and the destruction of Sen- 
nacherib, and the sickness and recovery of 
Hezekiah (ch. xxxvi.-xxxix.), cannot have 
been written until after the events which they 
describe had taken place, and, consequently, 
not until after Isaiah’s death. 

Norres. — We subjoin a few notes on the 
first seventeen verses of the first chapter. 
This chapter is not, strictly speaking, a 
prophecy, but a remonstrance against the 
depravity existing at the time when it was 
written, an exhortation to reform, and a 
promise of pardon and reward on condition 
of reformation. Some of the best critics 
suppose that it was written in the reign of 
Ahaz, though it has been assigned to every 
one of the reigns in which Isaiah lived. 
Like most of Isaiah’s writings, it abounds in 
highly figurative expressions. 

I. 1. This verse is an inscription or title to 
the first twelve chapters, which form a collec- 
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tion of prophecies relating almost entirely to 
Judah and Jerusalem. 

2. Hear, O ye heavens. ‘‘ God is intro- 
duced,’ says Lowth, “as entering upon a 
solemn and public action, or pleading, before 
the whole world against his disobedient peo- 
ple. The prophet, as herald, or officer to pro- 
claim the summons to the court, calls upon 
all created things, celestial and terrestrial, to 
attend and bear witness to the truth of his 
plea and the justice of his cause.”’ 

5,6. Why should ye be stricken any more? 
The prophet here represents the people as 
already chastised and afflicted on every part 
of the body, so that further punishment would 
be useless. The language is figurative, and 
refers to the body of the nation, or to the 
people collectively, rather than individually. 

7, 8. Your country ts desolate. He now 
describes, in less figurative language, the con- 
dition of the kingdom. “As far as the eye 
can reach, there is nothing but ruin, —a ruin 
so complete, that, for the moment, one seems 
to miss the one point of light and hope. It 
is as if the marauding bands had effaced every 
vestige of cultivation; but it is only ‘as if, 
the comparison is not entirely perfect. Jerusa- 
lem is still left, though she be as forlorn as a 
watchman’s hammock, as solitary as if already 
under siege.”” — The Daughter of Zion. Je- 
rusalem. ‘‘The name ‘daughter’ is given 
to it by a personification in accordance with a 
common custom of Eastern writers, by which 
beautiful towns and cities are likened to young 
females.’? The whole country around had 
been devastated by an invading army. Jeru- 
salem stood solitary amid this work of de- 
struction. Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, 
king of Israel, invaded Judah during the reign 
of Ahaz, and it may be that the condition of 
the country after that event is here described. 

9. Hxcept the Lord. It is owing to the 
mercy of Jehovah that a small part of the 
kingdom is left. If he had not interposed, 
Jerusalem would have been as completely 
overwhelmed as Sodom was. 

10. Ye Princes of Sodom. ‘‘ The inciden- 
tal mention of Sodom and Gomorrah in the 
preceding verse suggested to the prophet this 
spirited address to the rulers and inhabitants 
of Jérusalem, under the character of princes 
of Sodom and people of Gomorrah.”’ 
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11. To what purpose. Although rulers and: 
people were extremely wicked, there was no 
want of outward forms of worship. They 
seem to have abounded in these in proportion 
as they lacked moral and spiritual life. The 
external observances of the Hebrew religion, 
coming as they did from a rude people in early 
ages of the world, were acceptable to God, 
if observed from sincere motives, and accom- 
panied by a good life. It is not probable that 
Isaiah would haye condemned them under 
these conditions. He condemned them be- 
cause the hearts of the people were not in 
them, nor their moral conduct in harmony 
with them, — not because they were wrong as 
expressions of gratitude and devotion. There 
are several utterances in the Old Testament 
akin to this of Isaiah. ‘‘Hath the Lord as 
great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, 
as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams’’ (1 Sam. xy.22). ‘For 
I desired mercy and not sacrifice; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings ”’ 
(Hosea vi. 6). “TI hate, I despise your feast- 
days, and I will not smell in your solemn 
assemblies. Though ye offer me burnt-offer- 
ings and your meat-offerings, [ will not ac- 
cept them; neither will I regard the peace- 
offerings of your fat beasts. Take thou 
away from me the noise of thy songs; for 
T will not hear the melody of thy viols. 
But let judgment run down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream’? (Amos y. 
21-24). — When ye come to appear before me. 
When you go to the Temple to worship. — To 
tread my courts. To trample on them, better ex- 
presses the meaning. Who hath required that 
you should desecrate the Temple by observing 
outward forms of worship, while the heart is not 
in them, and you have no purpose to reform ? 
17. Seek judgment. Justice, rather. Exe- 
cute justice impartially. Instead of seeking 
gain and bribes and public favor, strive to do 
justice to all. The exhortation has particular 
reference to magistrates. — The oppressed. 
Him to whom injustice has been done, in 
regard to his character, person, or property. 
—Judge the fatherless. Do justice to him. 
It will be seen that Isaiah puts a life of hon- 
esty, integrity, sympathy, benevolence, — in 
short, a good life, — above every thing else. 
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LESSON XV. 


THE PARABLE OF JEHOVAH’S 
VINEYARD. 


Isaiah V. 1-25. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did you learn about the prophet 
Tsaiah in the last Lesson ? 

2. What parable did he relate ? 

The parable of a vineyard. 

3. Where was the vineyard planted ? 

On a hill where the soil was very rich and 
the sun shone with force. 

4. What care did the husbandman take of 
the vineyard 2? 

‘* He fenced it, and gathered out the stones 
thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, 
and built a tower in the midst of it, and also 
made a wine-press therein.” 

5. What came to pass when he had done 
every thing for his vineyard that he could? 

“He looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
and tt brought forth wild grapes.”’ 

6. What did he then say that he would do 
to it? 

“Twill take away the hedge thereof, and it 
shall be eaten up; and break down the wall 
thereof, and it shall be trodden down; and I 
will lay it waste: it shall not be pruned nor 
digged; but there shall come up briars and 
thorns; I will also command the clouds that 
they rain no ram upon it.’ 

7. What nation did Isaiah mean to describe 
in this parable ? 

8. In what words did he denounce covet- 
ousness ? 

“* Wo unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field, till there be no place, that 
they may be placed alone in the midst of the 
earth.” 

9. What is the tenth commandment ? 

10. In what words did the prophet denounce 
drunkenness ? 

“Wo unto them that rise up early in the 
morning that they may follow strong drink; 
that continue until night until wine inflame 
them.” 

11. In what words did he denounce those 
who practice deception ? 

“Wo unto them that call evil good and good 
evil; that put darkness for light and light for 
darkness; that put bitter for sweet and sweet 
Sor bitter.” 

12. How did he say that punishment would 
overtake the Hebrew people on account of their 
wickedness ? 

“As the fire devoureth the stubble and the 
flame consumeth the chaff.” 

13. Is punishment sure to come upon the 
wicked ? 

14. Does it always come upon them as soon 
as they do wrong ? 


[The Teacher may read Jesus’ parable of 
the vineyard (Matt. xxi. 33-41); give an ac- 
count of the vineyards in Palestine; show 
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wherein the Hebrew nation was like the vine- 
yard described by Isaiah ; speak of the evils 
of covetousness, drunkenness, and the perver- 
sion of truth and right; and of the certainty 
of retribution. ] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Is the Book of Isaiah a single prophecy, 
or does it consist of many ? 

2. Were all these prophecies written by 
Isaiah, or were some of them written after his 
death ? 

3. Of what does the first chapter in the 
book treat ? 

4, What parable is related in the first seven 
verses of the fifth chapter? 

5. What account can you give of the vine- 
yards of Palestine ? 

6. In the parable, what nation is meant by 
the vineyard ? 

7. Who is meant by the husbandman ? 

8. What is the meaning of the parable as 
a whole? 

9. What parable of a vineyard did Jesus 
relate? Matt. xxi. 33-41. 

10. In what respects is it like the parable of 
Isaiah ? 

11. In what words does the prophet de- 
nounce ayarice or coyetousness? 8. 

12. Was this a prevailing sin among the 
Hebrews in Isaiah’s time? 

13. Does it prevail now among the Jews? 

14. Will you name some of the evils of it? 

15. To what extent is it right to desire and 
to acquire property ? 

16. What punishment did Isaiah say would 
come upon the people of Judah in consequence 
of their covetousness? 9, 10. 

17. What is the meaning of verse 10? 

18. In what words does the prophet de- 
nounce drunkenness and revelry ? 11, 12. 

19. What punishment does he say will 
overtake the people of Judah in consequence ? 
13-17. 

20. What kind of punishment comes upon 
people now in consequence of these sins ? 

21. What does the word ‘‘hell’’ mean in 
verse 14 ? 

22. What is the meaning of the whole 
verse ? 

. What is the meaning of verse 17? 
4. What sin is denounced in verses 18 and 


. Who are denounced in verse 20? 
3. Of what sin were they guilty ? 
. Who are next denounced? 21. 

28. Is self-confidence to a certain exten 
commendable ? 

29. Who are denounced in verses 22 and 
93? 

30. In what words does the prophet again 
describe the punishment to be inflicted on the 
people for their sins ? 24, 25. 


Norrs. V. 1-7. These verses contain a 
beautiful parable, designed to illustrate the 
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wickedness of the Hebrew people at the time 
it was written (probably in the days of Ahaz), 
and the retribution that would overtake them 
in consequence. Noyes translates the first 
verse :— 


“Let me sing now a song respecting my 
friend ; 
A song of my friend upon his vineyard! 
My friend had a vineyard 
On a very fruitful hill.’ 


‘¢ Sour grapes’’ (verse 2) he translates “ wild 
grapes,’’ and remarks that “the word proba- 
bly denotes small unripe grapes, offensive to the 
smell as wellas to the taste.’’ In the sixth verse 
the parable is partially dropped, since a hus- 
bandman could not “command thé clouds.’’ 
The sense of the verse is plain: “ God would 
leave the Jews without protection; he would 
remove the guards, the helps, the influences, 
with which he had favored them; and leave 
them to their own course, as a vineyard that 
should be unpruned, uncultivated, unwat- 
ered.’’ The application of the parable is-stated 
in the seventh verse. Jehovah is the hus- 
bandman; the Hebrew people the vineyard. 
Jehovah had led them, cared for them, pro- 
tected them, taught them, — he had done every 
thing for them that a good husbandman 
would do for his vineyard; yet they bowed 
down to idols, and practised gross immorality. 


Avarice, drunkenness, robbery, and numerous | 


other sins prevailed in the land. 


‘He looked for justice, and behold murder; 
For righteousness, and behold the cry of 
the oppressed.’’ 


‘The general meaning of this parable,’’ says 
Barnes, “‘it is not difficult to understand. 
Jerome has attempted to follow out the alle- 
gory, and explain the particular parts. He 
says: ‘By the metaphor of the vineyard is to 
be understood the people of the Jews, which 
he surrounded or enclosed by angels; by gath- 
ering out the stones, the removal of idols; by 
the tower, the temple erected in the midst 
of Judea; by the wine-press, the altar,’ &c. 
There is no propriety, however, in attempting 
thus minutely to explain the particular parts 
of the figure.’’ ’ 
8. Wo unto them that join house to house. 
The prophet now proceeds to denounce in par- 
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ticular some of the sins of which the Hebrew 
people were guilty. The first is avarice, — 
the acquisition of house after house, field after 
field. 


‘“‘ Till there is no place left, 
And they dwell alone in the land.” 


““Never,’’ says Barnes on this verse, ‘‘ was 
there a more correct description of avarice. 
It is satisfied with no present possessions; 
it is envious while others possess any thing; 
it seeks to remove all others; and would be 
satisfied only if all the earth were in its pos- 
session. Nor would the covetous man be 
satisfied then. He would sit down and weep 
that there was nothing more which he could 
covet.” 

9. Many houses shall be desolate. The 
prophet now sets forth what he believes will 
be the punishment of their avarice. It may 
be doubted whether his ideas of retribution 
are entirely correct. Perhaps it would be 
better to say that the punishment of the covet- 
ous man is still greater coyetousness, an ever- 
increasing desire to acquire property, and to 
regard it as a good in itself, instead of a 
means of doing good and of getting higher 
good. The houses and fields of the covetous 
man are no more likely to be laid waste than 
those of the contented man; and when those 
of either are destroyed, it is to be regarded as 
misfortune rather than retribution. 

10. Ten acres of vineyard shall yield one 
bath. The ‘tbath”? was a liquid measure 
equal to about seven gallons and a half. The 
prophet says that the country will become so 
unfruitful that a ten-acre vineyard will yield 
only this small quantity of wine. To say that 
a vineyard will produce only three-quarters 
of a gallon to the acre is equivalent to saying 
that it will produce almost nothing. — And the 


seed of an homer shall yield an ephah. An 
homer was equal to about eight bushels. An 
ephah was equal to about three pecks. The 


prophet says that the land will become so 
barren that eight bushels of seed will produce 
but three pecks. . We must not understand 
him in a strictly literal way, however. He 
means that the country will become very un- 
fruitful. 

11-17. Wo unto them that rise up early in 
the morning to follow strong drink. The 
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prophet next denounces intemperance, rev- 
elry, and dissipation, and predicts the form 
of punishment that would overtake the peo- 
ple in consequence. Because drunkenness 
and hilarity prevailed, and Jehovah was for- 
gotten, many would be carried into captivity, 
and some —men of wealth and position 
among them—die of famine. — Therefore 
my people are gone into captivity. This 
is what is called the past of prophetic cer- 
tainty. The prophet is so sure that this pun- 
ishment will follow, that he alludes to it 
as having taken place already. — Therefore 
hell hath enlarged herself. ‘‘The punish- 
ment mentioned here,’’ says Barnes, ‘‘is that 
many of them would de. While many should 
go into captivity, multitudes of them, by fam- 
ine, thirst, and the sword, would perish. This 
threatening is expressed in a particularly 
striking and graphic manner. Hell, or Sheol, 
is represented as opening itself, — producing 
avast abyss or cavern, sufficient to swallow 
up all their pomp and glory at once. The 
word translated ‘hell’ does not have the 
same meaning that we now attach to that 
word. Its usual signification among the 
Hebrews was: the lower world, the region of 
departed spirits. It corresponds to the Greek 
Hades, or place of the dead,—and in this 
sense the Greek word is often used in the New 
Testament. It was represented by the He- 
brews as low down, or deep in the earth, — 
contrasted with the height of heaven. It was 
represented as a place where thick darkness 
reigns. In this place it means, evidently, the 
regions of the dead, without the idea of pun- 
ishment; and the poetical representation is, 
that so many of the Jews would be cut off 
by fumine and the sword, that those vast re- 
gions would be obliged to enlarge themselves 
in order to receive them. It means, therefore, 
that vast multitudes of them would be cut 
off.” 

16. But the Lord of hosts shall be exalted in 
judgment. The prophet means that Jehovah 
would be exalted, or glorified, by this pun- 
ishment to be inflicted on a disobedient people. 
It would be seen and felt that he was a holy 
God. 

17. Then shail the lambs feed. This verse 
is unintelligible in the King James transla- 
tion. Noyes renders it: — 
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“Then shall the lambs feed as in their own 
pasture, 

And the deserted fields of the rich shall 

strangers consume.’’ 

The pastures of those who had gone down 
to the under-world would be occupied by the 
flocks of others who would come in and in- 
habit the country; their fields would become 
the support of strangers. 

18,19. Wo unto them that draw iniquity. 
Another sin is here denounced: that of despis- 
ing and contemning God; and of practising 
iniquity, as if he did not see it, or could not 
punish it. ‘‘The general idea of these two 
verses seems to be that of plunging deeper 
and deeper into sin ; adding one sin to another; 
making an effort to increase in transgression, 
in defiance of God.’? The Chaldee translates 
verse 18: ‘‘ Wo to those who begin to sin by 
little and little, drawing sin by cords of van- 
ity; these sins grow and increase until they 
are strong, and are like a cart-rope.’? A for- 
cible description, if an inaccurate translation. 

20. -Wo unto them that call evil good. The 
sin of confounding moral distinctions is de- 
nounced in this verse: ‘* Darkness’? may 
denote, as is frequently the case, ignorance, 
error, and crime; ‘light’? may denote truth 
and knowledge. The meaning of the three 
clauses in the verse is nearly the same. 

21. Wo unto them that are wise in their own 
eyes. The sin of vain self-confidence, pride, 
and inordinate self-esteem, is here de- 
nounced. 

22, 23. 
drink wine. 


Wo unto them that are mighty to 

The sin of* drunkenness is again 
denounced, and, in connection with it, that of 
receiving bribes. 

24. Therefore as the fire devoureth the stub- 
ble. The prophet again predicts that punish- 
ment will come upon the people for their 
wickedness. All their splendor and beauty, 
all their wealth and sources of prosperity, 
would be destroyed as fire destroys stubble 
and chaff. Jehovah's laws had been broken; 
his anger was aroused; punishment was sure, 
and its work would be thorough. Isaiah may 
have been mistaken as to God’s feelings to- 
wards the sinner, and as to the way in which 
he punishes sin; but he was right in holding 
that every sin has its sure and awful 
penalty. 
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LESSON XVI. 


Tila ea Iisa aMlyiee 
Isaiah X. 5—XII. 6. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS, 


1. What parable of a vineyard did you learn 
about in the last Lesson ? 

2. Who wrote this parable ? 

3. What did he mean to teach by it? 

4. What army did he say would invade the 
kingdom of Judah, to conquer it ? 

The Assyrian arny. 

5. What did he say would happen to this 
army ? 

Jt would be destroyed. 

SS eos did he say would afterwards take 
place ? 

A great and good king, descended from 
David, would rule the Hebrew people and the 
nations around them. 

7. What did he say would rest upon this 
great and good king? : 

“The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowl- 
edge and of the fear of the Lord.”’ 

8. How did he describe the peace and safety 
that would prevail in his reign ? ; 

“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard lie down with the kid; and the 
calf and the young lion and the falling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them. And the cow 

and the bear shall feed ; their young ones shall 
lie down together; and the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox. And the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child 
shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s den. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain; for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea.” 

9. Did the prophet mean that these things 
would really take place ? 

He did not ; but that men would live together 
in peace and happiness. 

10. What song of praise was it thought 
would be appropriate for the people when the 
better time predicted should come? 

“ Praise the Lord, call upon his name, de- 
clare his doings among the people, make men- 
tion that his name is exalted. Sing unto the 
Lord; for he hath done excellent things ; this 
is known in all the earth. Cry out and shout, 
thou inhabitant of Zion; for great is the Holy 
One of Israel in the midst of thee.” 

11. What is the glorious age predicted by 
Isaiah and other prophets called ? 

The age of the Messiah. 

12. Who was the true Messiah ? 

13. How long after the time of Isaiah was 
he born? 

More than seven hundred years, 

14. Was he, in all respects, like the Mes- 
siah predicted by the Hebrew prophets ? 
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[The Teacher may call attention to the highly 
figurative language used by Isaiah and the 
prophets generally; to their confident expec- 
tation that a great and good ruler would ap- 
pear, and a brighter age dawn; to the fact 
that they ‘expected he would come soon, 
and that he would be a temporal king; that 
Jesus, although he did not come until long 
after their time, and was a great moral and 
religious teacher, instead of a great king 
more than fulfilled their highest expectations. | 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Where was Assyria, and what can you 
say of it ? 

2. What is said of the Assyrian king in 
Isa. x. 5, 67 

3. Who is represented as saying this ? 

4. Did the king of Assyria regard himself 
as an instrument in Jehovah’s hand ? 7. 

5. How does the prophet represent him as 
speaking of himself? 8-11. 

6. What would Jehovah do after he had 
used him to punish the people of Judah? 12. 

7. How does the prophet again represent 
him as speaking of himself? 18, 14. 

8. What is his boasting compared to in 
verse 15? 

9. What would the Lord do on account of 
this boasting ? 16-19. 

10. Under what similitude is the Assyrian 
army here represented ? 

11. What do verses 20-23 mean? 

12. What is Jehovah represented as saying 
in verses 24-27? 

13. What is meant by ‘‘after the manner 
of Egypt,” in verses 24 and 26 ? 

14. What is the meaning of the last clause 
in verse 27 ? 

[Noyes translates it: ‘‘ Yea, thy yoke shall 
be broken as that of a fat steer.’’| 

15. In what words does Isaiah predict the 
approach of the Assyrian army on Jerusalem ? 
28-32. 

16. What does he say of the destruction 
of this army? 33, 34. 

17. What similitude is again used in these 
verses ? 

18. What would at length take place ? 
2 4 Balle 

19. How is this remarkable ruler described ? 
2-5. 

20. What would come to pass in his reign ? 
6-9. 

21. Did Isaiah mean that there would be 
a time when just these things would take 
place ? 

22. What, then, did he mean ? 

23. What is the meaning of verse 10 ? 
[‘‘In that day shall the shoot of Jesse stand 

as a banner for the people, 

And to him shall the nations repair, 

And his dwelling-place shall be glorious ’’} 


24. What does the prophet say of the He- 
brews who would be in exile at that time ? 
1a 1 
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25. What would Judah and Ephraim then 
cease to do? 13. 

26. What kingdom is here meant by ‘‘ Eph- 
raim"’? 

27. What would they then do to the Philis- 
tines? 14. 

28. What does ‘‘fly upon the shoulders ” 
mean ? 

(The image is that of birds of prey pouncing 
on the backs of those they mean to seize. | 

29. What is said of Edom, Moab, and Am- 
mon? 14. 

30. What would Jehovah do that the Israel- 
ites scattered abroad might easily return? 
15, 16. 

31. What songs would be appropriate in 
this glorious age predicted by the prophet ? 
xii. 1-6. 

32. Have the Hebrew people ever seen such 
an age? 

33. In what respects was Jesus like, and in 
what unlike, the ruler here predicted by Isaiah ? 

34. Is it probable that Isaiah had Jesus in 
mind when he wrote this prophecy ? 

35. How long before the birth of Jesus did 
Isaiah live? 


Isaiah X. 5—XII. 6. In this prophecy, 
Isaiah first speaks of the king of Assyria as 
an instrument of which Jehovah would make 
use to punish the kingdom of Judah, by de- 
stroying it (x. 5,6); but the king, although 
bent on the destruction of Judah, has no 
thought that in so doing he would execute 
the will of Jehovah (7). He boasts that many 
cities under the protection of different gods 
have fallen before his victorious arms; that 
the gods of all nations, except the Assyrian, 
are but idols, and that the god of Judah cannot 
save her from his hand (8-11). But, says the 
prophet, when Jehovah has used the Assyrian 
king to punish Judah, he will put a stop to 
his arrogant boasting. His proud claim, that 
he runs the bounds of the nations where he 
will, and plunders their treasures without limit, 
is as if the axe should boast itself over him 
that heweth with it, the saw over him that 
moveth it backwards and forwards, or the 
rod over him that lifteth it to strike (13-15). 
On account of his boasting, his hosts shall be 
destroyed by Jehovah of hosts; yea, Jehovah 
will consume them as suddenly as a fire burns 
up thorns and briers; his army, which is like 
a vast, thick forest, shall be so reduced that a 
child can number it (16-19). Then Judah 
will form no more alliances with Assyria, but 
rely on her God; the remnant of her people 
shall worship Jehovah again (21-23). The 
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Assyrian will invade Judah and oppress her 
people, as they were oppressed by the Egyp- 
tians, long ago: but let not the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem fear; the oppression shall not 
last long; for Jehovah will smite the Assyrian 
as he did the Midianites by the hand of Gid- 
eon, and as he overwhelmed the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea (24-27). 

The Assyrian is coming. Now he passes 
through Migron, now he leaves his baggage at 
Michmash, now he comes through the pass, 
now he encamps at Geba for the night, now Ra- 
mah trembles at his approach, now the people 
of Gibeah flee before him. He rests at Nob 
a day, but is eager to attack Jerusalem on 
the day following. But his mighty army 
shall be destroyed by the dreadful stroke of 
Jehovah (28-34). 

Then, after the Assyrian army, which the 
prophet has likened to a vast forest, has been 
destroyed, a shoot shall come from the stock 
of Jesse, —a king, descended from David, 
shall arise. He will be full of the spirit of 
Jehovah. He will do justice to the poor, but 
severely condemn the wicked. He will be 
clad, as it were, with righteousness (1-5). 
His reign will be one of peace and security 
(6-9); the Gentiles will be brought under it 
(10); the Israelites in exile will return (11, 
12); Ephraim and Judah — the northern and 
southern kingdoms — will cease to vex each 
other (12, 13); those old foes of Israel, the 
Philistines, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammon- 
ites, will be subdued (14). Jehovah will work 
as great wonders for his people in captivity 
as he did ages before, when they were in 
bondage in Egypt (15, 16). When this blessed 
reign of the Messiah shall come, let new 
songs of praise arise from the people (xii. 1-6). 

It should be kept in mind that the style of 
this prophecy is that of sublime poetry, and 
that it abounds in figures of speech which we 
are not accustomed to hear or use. We have 
attempted only an outline of the prophet’s 


‘thought; but the study of this outline will 


throw light on his meaning. 

Ch. xi. is what is called a Messianic proph- 
ecy. It would seem that Isaiah expected that 
the glorious king whose character and reign 
he describes would appear soon, and that he 
would be a temporal ruler. That he had 
Jesus of Nazareth in view is improbable. 
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The subject of Messianic predictions is ably, 
clearly, and concisely discussed in Noyes’s 
“New Introduction to the Translation of the 
Hebrew Prophets,” and we earnestly invite 
attention to it. We give the following ex- 
tracts : — 

‘“That every line of these predictions of 
temporal felicity and glory to the Jewish 
nation is to be understood literally cannot be 
maintained. For they were uttered by those 
who were poets as well as prophets, in the 
most glowing state of feeling and imagi- 
nation. We must expect, therefore, a certain 
exuberance and exaggeration in their descrip- 
tions. We must read the prophets as poets, 
rather than as dogmatic theologians. . . . We 
may not be able in every case to draw the 
exact line between what the writers would 
have regarded as imaginative embellishment, 
and what as the express objects of their faith. 
Common sense, however, applied to their in- 
terpretation, will prevent frequent mistakes. 
But that the amount of the predictions of the 
prophets, as they and their contemporaries 
must have understood them, is to set forth 
a flourishing and glorious condition of the 
Jewish nation, —a condition of righteousness 
and peace, a condition of political prosperity 
and power, and a condition of superiority and 
triumph over all other nations, — seems to me 
so plain that he who opens his eyes may see it, 
and that he who runs may read it. If we set 
aside the conscious meaning of the prophets, 
and regard their thoughts as mere types or 
prefigurations of the future, of course they 
may denote one thing in the tenth century, 
another in the sixteenth, another in the nine- 
teenth, and another at some future time.’’ 

“Tn regard to the time when the glorious 


Messianic state of the Jewish nation should 


commence, the prophets do not appear to have 
definite views. It is represented as following 
the purifying judgments of God on the nation 
at no distant period. Different prophets have 
different times in view at no great distance in 
their own future. Thus, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
the unknown author of Isaiah, xl.-lxvi, 
Malachi, the author of the Book of Daniel, 
who lived at different periods, some of them 
in periods distant from each other, evidently 
regard the Messianic future as equally near 
to their own time.’’ 
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LESSON XVII. 


THE PROPHET MICAH. 
ABOUT 725 B.C. 


Micah IV. 1-5; VI. 1-8. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What have you learned in preceding 
Lessons about the prophet Isaiah ? 

2. What other noted prophet lived in the 
kingdom of Judah at the same time ? 

The prophet Micah. 

3. What did he condemn ? 

The many sins of which the people were 
guilty. 

4. What did he say would come upon 
them ? 

Severe punishment on account of their sins. 

5. How did the people try to please the 
Lord? 

By offering sacrifices to him, and performing 
other ceremonies. 

6. Can you give any account of their sac- 
rifices ? 

7. What did Micah tell the people that the 
Lord required ? 

That they should do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with God. 

8. What is it to do justly ? 

9. What is it to love mercy ? 

10. What is it to walk humbly with God ? 

i Does the Lord require these things of 
us { 

12. What did Micah say would come to pass 
at some future time ? 

Many nations would say, “ Come, let us go up 
to the mountain of the ieee and to the house 
of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths.” 

13. How did he describe the peace that 
would prevail in that time? 

“They shall beat their swords into plough 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks : 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

14. What else did he say of that time ? 

“ They shall sit every man under his own 
vine and fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid.” 

15. Did Isaiah, as well as Micah, predict the 
worship of the true God by many nations, and 
a time of general peace and prosperity ? 

16. What did Micah say of the character 
of God ? 

“ Whoisa God like unto thee, that pardoneth 
iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of 
his heritage? he retaineth not his anger for 
ever, because he delighteth in mercy.” 

[The Teacher may speak of Micah’s de- 
nunciation of sin; of the punishment which 
he predicted would be visited on the people 
on account of their sins ; of the ways in which 
they tried to please God; and of the great 
truth taught by the prophet, that God prefers 
justice, mercy, and humility to any external 
ceremonies. | 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. When and where did 
Micah live? Micah i. 1. 

2. What else is known of him ? 

3. What account can you give of the Book 
of Micah ? 

4. What beautiful prophecy is contained 
in ch. iv. 1-5 ? 

5. Where do we find nearly the same 
words? Isa ii. 2-5. 

6. In what ways has this resemblance been 
accounted for ? 

7. What is meant by “the last days,’’ in 
ch. iv. 1? 

8. What is meant by “ the mountain of the 
house of the Lord ’”’? 

9. What does the whole verse mean ? 

10. What is the meaning of verse 2? 

11. Are verses 3 and 4 to be understood 
literally or figuratively ? 

12. in the last Lesson, what prediction of 
an age of peace did we find by Isaiah ? 

13. What is the glorious age to which the 
prophets looked forward called ? 

14. Did that age come just as they thought 
it would ? 

15. What does Micah represent Jehovah as 
saying in ch. vi. 1? 

16. Who are represented as summoned to 
appear in court with Jehovah ? 

17. Who are represented as judges or tribu- 
nals in the case? 

18. What does Micah bid the mountains 
and hills do, and what does he tell them is 
about to take place? 2. 

19. Are there any other instances where 
the prophets speak of inanimate objects as 
though they could hear and judge? i. 1; 
Isa. i. 2. 

20. What is Jehovah represented as saying 
at the opening of the case between himself 
and his people? 3. 

21. Of what deliverance from oppression 
are they reminded? 4. 

22. What else are they exhorted to remem- 
ber? 5. 

23. What can you relate of Balak and 
Balaam ? Num. xxii.-xxiv. 

24. Why are they here alluded to ? 

25. Does the prophet represent the people 
as replying directly to Jehovah ? 

26. What inquiry are they represented as 
making ? 6, 7. 

27. In what way did they try to please the 
Lord? 

28. What does Micah say that the Lord 
requires instead? 8. 

29. In what language do other prophets 
teach that the Lord desires righteousness 
rather than the observance of ceremonies? 
Amos v. 21-24; Hosea vi. 6; Isa. i. 11-17. 

30. What similar idea is contained in 1 
Sam. xv. 22? 


the prophet 


Micah the Prophet. The prophet Micah is 
called in the title of, his book “the Moras- 
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thite,’’ which is supposed to indicate that he 
was from the town of Mareshah in the tribe 
of Judah. He is also said to have prophesied 
in the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
whose reigns extended from about 757 to 697 
B.C.; but it is thought by some of the best 
critics that his prophecies which have come 
down to us were written about the middle of 
this period, ¢.e. not far from 725 B.c. It will be 
seen from these dates that he was a contempo- 
rary of Isaiah; and comparison of their writ- 
ings shows that they held many opinions in 
common. ‘Beauty, sublimity, tenderness, 
clearness of expression, and justness of views 
in regard to human duty, have, with reason, 
been ascribed to Micah by various critics.” 
‘His ethical views,’’ says Dr. Palfrey, “are 
of a peculiarly high character for a writer 
under the old dispensation.” ‘‘He was 
filled,’’ says Dean Stanley, ‘* with the evils 
of his time, inward and outward. Like the 
older prophets, like the Anchorites of Russia, 
he stripped off his clothes, and went about 
naked [some critics understand that he only 
went without his upper garment], beating 
his breast, with wild shrieks and lamentations, 
like the long, piteous cry of the jackal, like 
the fearful screech of the ostrich. His own 
immediate neighborhood, in the maritime 
plain, is the first scene of his warnings. Vil- 
lage after village he dooms to destruction. 
Their familiar names appear to carry with 
them their death-warrant. His eye and ear 
are haunted by images of earfhquakes, and 
even of volcanoes. He is struck with horror 
at the drunkenness, the robbery, the folly, 
the oppression, of his country. Not only from 
nobles and priests, but from his own prophetie 
order, he turns away in disgust. . . . Wild as 
he is in appearance, and terrible in his denun- 
ciations, there are in him, beyond any of the 
lesser prophets of this time, ‘ soul-stirring rec- 
ollections, and hopes, their bright reflections.’ 
On him, first of the prophets, the events of the 
past history crowd in vivid succession, even 
as we ourselves see them in the present sacred 
books, — Abraham and Jacob, the wonders 
of the Exodus, the interview of Balaam and 
Balak, the delightful story of the pastoral 
tribes in the forests beyond the Jordan on 
the eve of the conquest. To him more dis- 
tinctly than to any previous prophet comes 
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the assurance that, in spite of all her ca- 
lamities and her crimes, Jerusalem shall 
become the capital of a vast spiritual and 
intellectual empire, and that a mighty con- 
queror shall shatter in pieces the obstacles 
that close up the free energies of his people; 
that a ruler shall come, even in his own time, 
who shall set all things right, and who, 
though haying a past in the most ancient 
days, shall be born in the prophet’s own 
immediate neighborhood, the small insignifi- 
cant village of Bethlehem.’’ 

Notes. We have selected two of the most 
striking passages in the Book of Micah, and 

will add a few notes in explanation of them. 
We hope that teachers and older scholars will 
not fail to read the whole book. 

IV. 1-5. But in the last days. The age of 
the Messiah. — The mountain of the house of 
the Lord. The hill in Jerusalem, on which 
the Temple stood. — Shall be established in the 
top of the mountains. It shall be greatly 
magnified in men’s eyes, attract vastly more 
attention than now. — And many nations shall 
come. The Temple will be the religious centre 
not only for the children of Israel, but many 
nations shall gather there to worship Jehovah 
and learn his truth: his word shall be law, 
far and wide. — And he shall gudge among 
many people. Not simply among the Hebrews, 
as now. — And they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares. Peace will everywhere pre- 
vail. The prediction contained in these verses 
should be compared with that in Isa. xi., 
which we considered in the last Lesson. 

It is obvious that these predictions of the 
Messianic reign are highly figurative, but 
obvious, also, that they have not been fulfilled 
in the sense in which the prophets expected. 
A great religious Teacher has appeared, new 
truth has broken forth, a better time has 
come; but the Hebrew nation and the Hebrew 
religion have not fulfilled the*prophet’s hopes. 

VI. 1, 2. The imagery here is peculiarly 
sublime. Jehovah and the sinful people of 
Judah are represented as parties in a suit at 
law. The mountains and hills are judges be- 
fore which the case is brought. ‘It is not 
unusual with the prophets,’’ says Henderson, 
“to make appeals respecting the enormity of 
human guilt to the inanimate creation, as if it 
were impossible for it not to inspire them with 
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life, and call them forth as intelligent witnesses 
of what has taken place in their presence.’? 

3-5. O my people, what have I done unto 
thee? The prophet represents Jehovah as 
opening the case by asking that the people 
of Judah show wherein he has wronged them. 
— For I brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt. He next reminds them of the provi- 
dential care which he has had for them. — 
O my people, remember now what Balak 
king of Moab consulted. Devised. The 
story of Balak and Balaam is contained in 
Num. xxii.-xxiy. Balak sought to prevail 
over the Israelites by the aid of Balaam, a 
famous master of magic and cursing. But, 
when Balak had summoned him from the 
East to curse the Israelites, he was restrained 
from doing so, and prophesied a glorious 
future for them instead. The allusion to the 
story here is intended as a reminder that even 
bad men have been used by Jehovah as instru- 
ments with which to work out the good of 
his people. 

6, 7. Wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord? The prophet does not represent the 
people as putting in a defence. They feel 
that they are guilty, and ask what they shall 
do. “Two things are worthy of note in the 
general cast of these inquiries: (1) That they 
are deeply shaded with the current thought 
of the heathen nations around them; and 
(2) That they seem to imply that the Deity 
demands offerings of the most costly sort, 
and penance the most severe.” 

8. He hath showed thee, O man, what ts good. 
The prophet now gives a brief, comprehensive 
reply to the inquiries which he has just put 
into the mouths of the people. Sacrifices, 
however numerous, costly, or precious, are 
not what Jehovah desires. ‘‘*Do justice’ first 
of all, everywhere and always; then, yet 
further, toward your fellow-men, ‘show mer- 
cy;’ do acts of kindness and favor where 
no merit creates a claim of justice; and finally, 
as toward God, walk with him humbly, in 
constant communion and fellowship. Recog- 
nize his surrounding, all-pervading presence, 
and adjust thy spirit and thy life to a due 
sense of that presence. Thus, in fewest, 
briefest words, does the prophet reply, giving 
us precisely the great duties which man owes 
both to his fellow-man and to his God.’’ 
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LESSON XVIII. 


REVIEW. 
About 975-697 B.C. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS, 


1. Who was the first king of Judah ? 

2. How came it that he did not rule over 
all the tribes of Israel ? 

3. Which king of Judah married Athaliah, 
the daughter of Ahab? 

4. What cruel deed did Athaliah do, after 
the death of Ahaziah, her son? 

5. By what means was the life of her little 
grandson, Joash, saved ? i 

6. How long was he concealed ? 

7. What took place when he was seven 
years of age? 

8. What became of Athaliah ? 

9. What priest looked after the affairs of 
the kingdom until Joash was old enough to 
reign ? 

10. What prophets of Judah have you 
learned something about? 

11. Why did these prophets rebuke the 
people? 

12. What did they say would come upon 
the people on account of their wickedness ? 

13. In what way did the people of Judah 
try to please the Lord ? 

14. What did Isaiah and Micah tell them 
that the Lord desired more than sacrifices ? 

15. Do you remember any thing else that 
these prophets taught? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Into what two kingdoms were the people 
of Israel divided, after the death of Solomon? 

2. Which kingdom did Solomon’s son, 
Rehoboam, continue to rule? 

3. What weak points can you mention in 
Rehoboam’s character? 1 Kings, xii. 6-14; 
xiv. 21-31. 

. 4. Who was his successor? xy. 1. 

5. With what king was Abijah at war? 7. 

6. Who was the next king of Judah? 8. 

7. What can you say of his character and 
reign? 11-24. 

8. Who was Asa’s successor, and what can 
you say of him? 1 Kings, xxii. 

9. What can you say of Jehoram, the next 
king of Judah? 2 Kings, viii. 18-24. 

10. Who was Jehoram’s successor ? 25. 

11. By whom was he slain ?- ix. 16-28. 

12. By what means did Athaliah usurp the 
throne? xi. 1. 

13. What child was saved from her cru- 
elty ? 2. 

14. Where was he concealed for six years ? 


15. What account can you give of his coro- 
nation? 7-12. 

16. How old was he at this time? 

17. What befell Athaliah ? 13-16. 

18. Who acted as regent for a while, and 
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so long as he lived had great influence over 
Joash ? 

19. To what sad end did Joash come ? xii. 
20. 
20. Who was the next king of Judah? 21. 
21. What was his fate? xiv. 19, 20. 

22. Who was his successor ? 21. 

23. By what other name is Azariah known ? 

2 Chron. xxvi. 1. 

24. What can you say of his character and 
reign? 2 Chron. xxvi. 1-23. 

25. What can you say of Jotham, the next 
king of Judah? 2 Kings, xy. 32-38. 

26. Who succeeded him ? xvi. 1. 

27. In what wars did Ahaz engage, and 
what idolatrous practices did he encourage ? 
2-18. 

28. Who was the next king of Judah ? 
Xyiii. 1. ; 

29. What account can you give of his reign ? ° 

30. What two noted prophets lived in 
the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah? 

31. What sins prevailed in Judah in the 
time of these prophets ? 

32. What did they predict would befall the 
people in consequence of their sins ? 

33. What ideas had they of a better age? 
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LESSON XIX. 
MANASSEH AND JOSIAH. 


Axpour 697-610 B.c. 
2 Kings XXII. 1—XXIII. 30. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What do you remember about King 
Hezekiah ? 

2. Who became king of Judah on the death 
of Hezekiah ? 

His son Manasseh. 

3. How old was Manasseh when he began 
to reign ? 

Twelve years. 

4. How long did he reign? 

Fifty-five years. 

5. What sin did Manasseh encourage in the 
people ? 

he sin of idolatry. 

[The teacher may speak of the way in 
which Manasseh encouraged this sin. ] 

6. What else is said of Manasseh’s wicked- 
ness ? 

“ He shed innocent blood very much, till he 
had filled Jerusalem from one end to another.” 

7. Who was the next king of Judah? 

Amon, the son of Manasseh. 

8. In what way did he reign? 

“ He did that which was evil in the sight of 
the Lord, as his father’ Manasseh did.” 

9. What came to pass when he had reigned 
two years? 

“ His servants conspired against him, and 
slew him in his own house.” 

10. What did the people then do? 

They slew all them that had conspired against 
King Amon, and made Josiah his son king in 
his stead. 

11. How old was Josiah when he began to 
reign ? 

Light years. 

12. How long did he reign? 

Thirty-one years. 

13. Was he a good or a bad king ? 

He was one of the best of the kings of 
Judah. 

14. What noted building did he repair ? 

- The Temple. 

15. What great feast did he command to 
be kept ? 

' The Passover. 

16. What did he do with the idols which 
had been set up? 

He destroyed them. 


17. Which of the kings mentioned in this 
Lesson do you like best? 

18. Which was a bad son of a good father? 

19. Which was a bad son of a bad father ? 

20. Which was a good son of a bad father? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What can you say of the reign of Heze- 
kiah? 
aes Who was his successor? 2 Kings, xx. 
3. How old was Manasseh when he began 
to reign? xxi. 1. 

4. How long did he reign ? 

5. What is said of him in verse 27 

6. In what ways did he encourage idolatry ? 
lii. 3-7. 

7. What can you say of the different forms 
of idolatry mentioned in these verses ? 

8. What further is said of Manasseh’s wick- 
edness? 16. 

9. Where was he buried? 18. 

10. Who reigned in his stead ? 

11. How long did Amon reign? 19. 

12. What can you say of his reign? 20-22, 

13. In what way did he lose his life? 2. 

14. What was the fate of those who slew 
King Amon? 24, 

15. Whom did the people make king in his 
stead ? 

16. How old was 
xxi, 

17. How long did he reign? 

18. How did he differ from Manasseh and 
Amon? 2. 

19. What did he do in his eighteenth year ? 
3-6. 

20. What book was found in the Temple at 
this time? 8. 

21. What was this ‘‘ book of the law ? ” 

22. To whom was the book shown and read ? 


Josiah at this time? 


10. 
23. What did the king do when he had 
heard the words of the book? 11-13. 

24. To whom did he read the book? xxiii. 
1:2. 
"95. What is related in verse 3? 

26. What is said of his destruction of idola- 
try ? 4-16. 

27. What is said of the Passover kept by 
his command ? 21-23, 

28. In what way did he Jose his life? 29, 

29. Where was Megeddo? 

80. What is said of Josiah’s burial? 380. 

31. What good and what bad qualities do 
you find in this king? 
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1. The Reign of Manasseh. On the death 
of Hezekiah, after a reign of twenty-eight 
years, in which he had labored, with a good 
degree of success, to abolish idolatry in the 
land, and strengthen the worship of Jehovah, 
his son, Manasseh, a youth of twelve years, 
was raised to the throne. He was at once 
surrounded by the strong heathen party which 
had opposed the reforms introduced by his 
father. ‘‘Idolatry was restored; every kind 
of superstition, witchcraft, and divination 
practised. It might seem that Manasseh 
took pride in assembling a kind of Pantheon 
of the gods of all the neighboring lands, to set 
up in bold defiance and scorn of the God of 
his fathers. For the Phoenician Astaroth 
there were altars in the forecourt of the 
Temple, huts or tents for her unchaste priest- 
esses; on the temple roof were the watch- 
towers or terraces for the Babylonian star- 
worship; in the valley of Hinnom, in the 
face of the Temple, were the bloody altars of 
the Canaanitish Moloch, the Tophet, with its 
howling human victims passing through the 
fire. The Temple itself, it would seem the 
sanctuary, the Holy of Holies, was profaned 
by a graven image.’’? When the restoration of 
idolatry and the desecration of the Temple 
were opposed, Manasseh and his party resorted 
to the sword, and slaughtered their opponents 
without mercy. 

In 2 Chronicles, xxxiii. 9-16, it is related 
that, after ‘‘ Manasseh made Judah and the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem to err, and to do worse 
than the heathen, ... the Lord spake to 
Manasseh and to his people; but they would 
not hearken. Wherefore, the Lord brought 
upon the the host of 
the king of Assyria, which took Manasseh 
among the thorns, and bound him with fet- 
ters, and carried him to Babylon; and, when 
he was in affliction, he besought the Lord his 
God, and humbled himself greatly before the 
God of his fathers, and prayed unto him, and 
he was entreated of him and heard his suppli- 
cation, and brought him again to Jerusalem, 
into his kingdom. ‘Then Manasseh knew that 
the Lord he was God, . . . and he took away 
the strange gods and the idols out of the house 
of the Lord, and all the altars that he had 
built in the mount of the house of the Lord, 
and in Jerusalem, and cast them out of the 


them captains of 
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city, and he repaired the altar of the Lord, 
and sacrificed thereon peace-offerings and 
thank-offerings, and commanded Judah to 
serve the Lord God of Israel.” Although 
Manasseh’s repentance has been denied by 
some, we see no reason why it may not have 
taken place, — certainly, there was ample time 
in his long reign of fifty-five years to fall into 
idolatry, repent, and then relapse. It is evi- 
dent, however, that his repentance did not 
result in permanent reform, either in the na- 
tion or in himself; for we find idolatry prevail- 
ing in the nation immediately after his death, 
and we find him prevalently alluded to as the 
worst of kings. 

2. The Reign of Josiah. Manasseh died 
about 648 B.c. He was succeeded by his son 
Amon, who, after a wicked reign of two years, 
was put to death in his own house by his offi- 
cers, who, doubtless, hoped to gain some ad- 
vantage by this cruel deed. In this they 
failed, however; for the people dealt with 
them in the same way they had dealt with 
King Amon, and then raised to the throne his 
son Josiah, a boy of eight years. ‘* The pop- 
ular election which placed Josiah on the 
throne of itself marks some strong change of 
public feeling. There was also a circle of re- 
markable persons in or around the palace and 
Temple, who, possibly, driven together by the 
recent persecutions, had formed a compact 
bond, which remained unbroken till the fall of 
the monarchy itself. Amongst these, the most 
conspicuous, at this time, were Shaphan, the 
secretary; Hilkiah, the high priest; and 
Hulda, the prophetess, who, with her husband, 
Shallum,— himself of the priestly race, and 
keeper of the royal wardrobe, — lived close by 
the Temple precincts. Within this circle the 
king had grown up, with another youth, des- 
tined to be yet more conspicuous than the 
king himself, —the prophet Jeremiah. It 
was by the joint action of this group that a 
discovery was made, which, if we could but 
unrayel its whole mystery, would throw more 
light on the history of sacred literature than 
avy other event under the monarchy, and 
which, even in the obscure form in which we 
now discern it, precipitated the great reaction 
of Josiah, and colored the whole teaching of 
his age.” 

In the eighteenth year of his reign, Josiah 
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ordered extensive repairs to be made on the 
Temple. While these repairs were going on, 
Hilkiah, the high priest, found within this 
sacred edifice ‘‘ the book of the law.’? What 
this book of the law was is a disputed point. 
Some contend that it was the whole Penta- 
teuch; others that it was only the greater 
part of the Book of Deuteronomy. Some con- 
tend that it was written just prior to the time 
when it was ‘‘found;’’ others that it had been 
in existence since the time of Moses, although 
lost and forgotten some time previous to the 
reign of Josiah. ‘ Whatever may have been 
the exact nature of this document,” says Dean 
Stanley, ‘‘ two points, and two alone, are clear. 
First, it was as complete a surprise as if the 
book had never been known before. During 
the troubles of the reign of Manasseh, there 
is no proof of its destruction; during the pre- 
vious reigns, with two or three doubtful ex- 
ceptions, there is no proof of its existence. 
David, Solomon, Asa, and Jehoshaphat had 
lived in constant, and apparently unconscious, 
violation of the ordinances which came home 
with such force to Josiah. Whether it were 
written now or ages before, the revolution in 
the minds of the discoverers was the same. 
Secondly, whatever other portions of the Pen- 
tateuch may have been included in the roll, 
there can be little doubt that the remarkable 
work to which the Greek translators gave the 
name of ‘The Second Law’ (Deuteronomy) 
occupied the chief place. The duties of the 
prophetic order, the duties of the king, the 
necessity of political and religious unity, 
the prohibition of high places, the extreme 
severity against idolatrous practices, the bless- 
ings and curses pronounced on obedience and 
disobedience to the divine precepts, are all 
peculiar to Deuteronomy, and either applied, 
or were directly applicable, to the evils which 
Josiah was called to reform. There was a still 
higher purpose which the “second law” 
served; a still nobler spirit in which Moses 
might be said to have risen again in the days 
of Josiah, to promulgate afresh the code of 
Sinai. Now, for the first time, the love of 
God as the chief ground of his dealings with 
his people, the love towards God as the ground 
of their service towards him, the spiritual 
character and free choice of that service, were 
urged on the nation with all the force of divine 
and human authority.” 
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The king took his stand on the newly dis- 
covered law, and endeavored to bring religion 
into harmony with it. ‘‘The pagan worship 
was uprooted. . . . Every instrument or im- 
age, if of wood, was burnt; if of metal or 
stone, was shattered to pieces, and ground to 
powder. The ashes were carried beyond the 
territory of Judah, or thrown on the numer- 
ous graves along that vast cemetery, the 
necropolis of the glen of the Kedron. Then 
fell in rapid succession the houses of those 
who ministered to the licentious rites close by 
the Temple, and the sanctuaries that stood 
just outside the gates of Jerusalem. The 
wooden chariots consecrated to the sun, the 
brazen altars planted by Ahaz and Manasseh 
in different parts of the Temple, disappeared. 
Everywhere, as ®y a kind of exorcism, he 
desecrated the sanctuaries of the High Places, 
especia'ly those in the valley of Hinnom and 
on Mount Olivet, by heaping upon them the 
bones of the dead. Even beyond the limits 
of Judah his zeal extended, to the old Israel- 
ite sanctuaries of Bethel and Samaria.” 

Josiah lost his life in the thirty-first year of 
his reign, at Megeddo, in the plain of Esdrael- 
on, whither he had gone with his army to 
oppose Necho, king of Egypt, who was 
marching against Assyria. Some think that 
Josiah was in alliance with the king of 
Assyria, and therefore felt bound to op- 
pose the progress of his enemy. Others 
think, with less reason, that he merely acted 
under the pressure of a military party at Je- 
rusalem, which insisted on war to give their 
country greater importance. Whatever may 
have induced him to make this expedition, it 
certainly was unwise. 

“Josiah was remarkable for his piety, con- 
sidering the age in which he lived. He made 
no compromises with sin, he honored the law 
of God. Yet he showed a spirit of barbarity 
which ill computed with his religion. To 
burn the bones of the dead was an uncivilized 
deed, breathing the fevered breath of impotent 
malice, ill-befitting the dignity of a just and 
pious king. It was on a par with those Rom- 
ish ecclesiastics who burned the bones of 
Wycliffe, and scattered their ashes on the 
shuddering waters of the Swift. But we can 
more easily forgive a Jewish king, six anda 
half centuries before Christ, than Christian 
prelates fourteen centuries after their Divine 
Master had taught them better.” 
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LESSON XX. 


THE LAST KINGS OF JUDAH. 
Axsour 610-588 B.c. 
1 Kings, XXIEI, 31; XXV. 7. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did you learn about King Manas- 
-seh in the last Lesson ? 
2. What did you learn about King Josiah? 
3. Who became king of Judah on the death 
-of Josiah ? 

His son Jehoahaz (Je-h6’-a-haz). 

4. What did the king of Egypt do when 
_Jehoahaz had reigned three months ? 

He took him prisoner, and carried him to 
Egypt, and made the kingdom of Judah pay 
tribute to Egypt. 

5. Whom did the king of Egypt make king 
of Judah instead of Jehoahaz ? 

Jehoiakim (Je-hoy'-a-kim), the brother of 
Jehoahaz. 

6. What king invaded Judah in the reign 
of Jehoiakim ? ‘ 

The king of Babylon. * 

7. What did the king of Babylon compel 
Jehoiakim to do? 

To acknowledge his authority, and pay trib- 
ute to him. 

8. What did Jehoiakim do when he had 
served the king of Babylon three years? 

He rebelled against him. 

9. Who became king on the death of Jehoi- 

-alkim ? 

His son Jehotachin (Je-hoy'-a-kin). 

10. What took place when he had reigned 
three months ? 

The king of Babylon came up against Jeru- 
salem, and besieged it. 

11. What became of Jehoiachin ? 

He was taken prisoner, and carried away to 
Babylon? 

12. Whom did the king of Babylon then 
make king of Judah? 

Zedekiah (Zed-e-ki’-ah), a son of King 
Josiah and uncle of King Jehoiachin. 

13. How long did he reign? 

leven years. 

14. What did the king of Babylon do when 

-Zedekiah rebelled against him ? 

He besieged Jerusalem, and destroyed it. 

15. What became of King Zedekiah ? 

He was taken prisoner, and carried to Baby- 


lon. 

16. How long did the kingdom of Judah 
last? 

About three hundred and eighty-seven years. 

17. How many kings had it in all? 

Nineteen. 

18. Will you name some of the best of these 
‘kings ? 

19. Will you name some of the worst of 
‘them? 

20. What beautiful words did the prophet 
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Nahum write, probably in the wicked reign of 
Manasseh ? 

‘‘ The Lord is good, a stronghold in the day 
of trouble; and he knoweth them that trust in 
him.’ : 

21. In what words did the prophet Joel, per- 
haps at a later period, call the wicked to true 
repentance ? 

“ Rend your heart, and not your garments, 
and turn unto the Lord your God; for he is 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of 
great kindness.”’ 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What can you say of the reign of Josiah ? 

2. Who succeeded him as king of Judah? 
2 Kings, xxiii. 380. 

3. How long did Jehoahazreign? 31. 

4. Did he carry out the reforms begun by 
his father? 32. 

5. By whom was he taken captive? 33. 

6. What tribute did Pharaoh-Necho impose 
on the kingdom of Judah ? 

7. Whom did he make king in place of 
Jehoahaz? 34. 

8. What name did he give Eliakim ? 

9. What became of Jehoahaz ? 

10. In what manner did Jehoiakim reign? 
35. 
11. How long did his reign last? 36. 

12. What king of Babylon invaded Judah 
in Jehoiakim’s time? xxiy. 1, 

13. What did Jehoiakim do when he had 
served this king three years ? 

14. Who next invaded Judah? 2. 

15. To what does the Book of Kings at- 
tribute these misfortunes? 3, 4. 

16. Who succeeded Jehoiakim? 6. 

17. What is said of the king of Egypt in 
verse 7? 

18. How long did Jehoiachin reign? 8. 

19. Who besieged Jerusalem at this time? 
10 j 


20. What account is given of this siege in 
verses 11-16 ? 

21. Whom did Nebuchadnezzar make king 
of Judah instead of Jehoiachin? 17. 

22. What name did he give Mattaniah ? 

23. How long did Zedekiah reign ? 18, 

24. What did Nebuchadnezzar do when 
Zedekiah rebelled against him? xxv. 1. 

25. How long did the siege continue? 1-3. 

26. By what were the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem at length overcome? 3. 

27. What did the soldiers who had defended 
the city do? 4. 

28. What did King Zedekiah do? 

29. Where, and by whom, was he over- 
taken? 5. 

30. What was the fate of his sons ? 

31. What was the fate of Zedekiah ? 

32. How long did Judah exist as an inde- 
pendent kingdom ? 

338. How many kings had it in all? 

34. From what great king were they all de- 
scended ? 
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35. When was the Book of Nahum probably 
written, and what can you say of it? 

36. When was the Book of Zephaniah writ- 
ten, and what account can you give of it? 

27. When is it probable that Habakkuk 
lived, and what can you say of the prophecy 
written by him ? 

38. What account can you give of the 
prophecy of Joel? 


1. The Last Kingsof Judah. On the death 
of Josiah, about 610 B.c , hissecond son Jehoi- 
ahaz became king of Judah. He reigned but 
three months, however; for the king of Egypt, 
on returoing from his expedition against As- 
syria, overran Judah, took Jehoahaz prisoner, 
and carried him to Egypt, where he spent the 
rest of his life. He also made Jehoiakim, 
Josiah’s eldest son —who probably had failed 
to be raised to the throne on the death of his 
father because he was friendly to Egypt, while 
his younger brother was unfriendly — king of 
Judah, and for some time held the king and 
the country in subjection, and exacted from 
them heavy tribute. ‘For a few years a tem- 
porary splendor remained, combined with the 
restoration of old heathen rites. The king 
himself, by enforced labor, enlarged his pal- 
ace, roofed it with cedar, painted it with ver- 
mnilion, as if the evil day was still far off, and 
he could rest securely under the protection of 
the Egyptian power, whose heavy tribute he 
exacted from his unwilling subjects. He re- 
mained fixed in the recollection of his coun- 
trymen, as the last example of those cruel, 
selfish, luxurious princes, the natural product 
of oriental monarchies, the disgrace of the 
monarchy of David.’ But it was not for 
Judah long to remain a province of Egypt. In 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim’s reign, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the second and greatest of the 
kings of Babylon, having defeated Pharaoh 
Necho in a great battle at Carchemish, on the 
Euphrates, and compelled him to return to 
Egypt, invaded Judah, and conquered it. 
‘He took Jerusalem, and carried off a part of 
the treasures and vessels of the Temple, and 
a large number of captives, including many of 
the noblest families.’”? Jehoiakim was per- 
mitted to remain on the throne, upon his 
agreement to be tributary to the king of Baby- 
lon. This agreement he kept for three years; 
but, at the end of that time, thinking the 
king of Babylon was so occupied with his 
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wars in the east, that the opportunity was a 
good one, and urged by the Egyptian party in 
Jerusalem, which was always the stronger, he 
rebelled. The king of Babylon, not being 
able to leave the wars in which he was en- 
gaged, in order to punish his rebellious vassal, 
stirred up the tribes surrounding Judea, all of 
whom were subject to him, to attack the coun- 
try. Their incursions created great distresses 
and disorders, in the midst of which, in some 
way or other, Jehoiakim was killed; and his 
remains were thrown over the wall of the city, . 
and dragged away to a dishonorable burial.” 
Jehoiakim was succeeded by his son Jehoia- 
chin, also known as Jeconiah and Coniah. 
His reign lasted but three months; for, having 
settled his affairs in the east, the king of 
Babylon now came against his rebellious proy- 
ince. He recaptured Jerusalem, plundered 
the Temple and the palace, and carried away 
to Babylon a large number of captives, in- 
cluding King Jehoiachin, his mother, his 
wives, and his officers. 

Nebuchadnezzar now appointed king of Ju- 
dah Mattaniah, the third son of Josiah, and 
uncle of Jehoiachin, and changed his name to 
Zedekiah. He ascended the throne when twen- 
ty-one years of age, and reigned eleven years. 
“ He did evil, like most of his ancestors, but 
was a weak inan, wholly in the hands of his 
nobles and his party, rather than a wicked 
man. In the fourth year of his reign, there 
was a general movement through all the region 
in favor of rebellion against the king of Baby- 
lon; and ambassadors came to Jerusalem from 
several of the neighboring nations to induce 
him to join an alliance. He was induced not 
to do so, and even went to Babylon to remove 
all suspicion of his-fidelity. Four years later, 
however, he was induced to sign a treaty with 
Egypt, which was equivalent to rebellion.’ 
Nebuchadnezzar now invaded the country at 
the head of a large army, and besieged Jeru- 
salem. ‘Round the walls were reared the 
gigantic mounds by which eastern armies 
conducted their approaches to besieged cities, 
and which were surmounted by forts over- 
topping the walls. To make room for these, 
the houses which the kings of Judah had built 
outside for pleasant retreats were swept away. 
The vassal kings of Babylon had their thrones 
planted in view of each of the gates. Famine, 
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and its accompanying visitation of pestilence, 
ravaged the crowded population within the 
walls. The store of bread was gradually ex- 
hausted. . . . The nobles, who had prided them- 
selves on their beautiful complexions, ‘ purer 
than snow, whiter than milk, ruddy as rubies, 
polished as sapphires,’ had become ghastly and 
black with starvation. Their wasted skeleton 
frames could hardly be recognized in the 
streets.” 

The city, however, held out against the be- 
siegers for eighteen months. Then “the king, 
with his wives and children, and the royal 
guard, escaped, not by any of the regular 
gates, but by a passage broken through a nar- 
row alley, confined between two walls, at the 
south-eastern corner of the city, which the 
Chaldean army had not been able completely 
to invest. ... As in the case of David, the 
object of the king was to escape to the east of 
the Jordan. He and his companions descend- 
ed, unobserved, by the royal gardens, down 
the steep descent to Jericho. There he was 
overtaken by the Chaldean soldiers, who had 
received intelligence of his flight from desert- 
ers; and in that wide plain, the scene of the 
first triumph of Joshua, was fought the last 
fight of the expiring monarchy. His troops 
fled, and were scattered to the winds... . 
In him and his royal house the spirit of David 
held out to the last; and, when he was en- 
snared, like a lion in the hunter’s net, the 
weakness of his character was forgotten in the 
greatness of his fall, and a long sigh was heard 
in remembrance of the opportunity that had 
still been open to him. A solemn judgment 
‘was pronounced upon him. His courtiers and 
his sons were executed in his sight; and then, 
according to the barbarous usage of the East, 
his eyes were put out, and he was taken to 
Babylon, where, according to later traditions, 
he worked like a slave in a mill, —a fate the 
more tragical because contrasted with the 
comparative ease of his nephew, Jehoiachin.”’ 

2. The Prophets of the Seventh Century 
B.C. During the period from the accession 
of Manasseh (697 B.c.) to the fall of Jerusalem 
(588 B.0.), several of the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament were written. It is prob- 
able that Nahum ilived in the reign of Ma- 
nasseh, and that the Book of Nahum may, 
with some degree of confidence, be assigned to 
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about 650 B.c. Zephaniah, according to the 
first verse of his prophecy, lived ‘‘in the days 
of Josiah, the son of Amon, king of Judah.’’ 
This statement is universally conceded to be 
true; and it is probable that this prophecy 
was written about 630 B.c. It cannot be as- 
serted so confidently when Habakkuk lived 
and wrote; but many of the best critics assign 
his prophecy to the reign of Jehoiakim (610- 
599 B.c.). With still less confidence can the 
time of the prophet Joel be named. Some 
think that his is the oldest of the prophetic 
books, and that it was written as early as the 
year 800 B.¢.; and others think that it was 
written as late as the year 600 B.c. It seems 
to us that the latter date is nearer right than 
the former. 

The four books written by these prophets are 
all short, each containing but three chapters. 
Nahum predicts the destruction of Nineveh, 
although he does not indicate in what manner 
or by what nation it is to be destroyed. Dr. 
Noyes says of him that he “stands in the 
very first rank of the Hebrew poets. What 
he has left constitutes a complete and regular 
poem, distinguished by a certain classic ele- 
gance which shows that care and study were 
united with genius in its production. His de- 
scription is extremely vivid, and his language 
rich and forcible, and abounding in beautiful 
images.’’? The Book of Zephaniah contains 
threatenings against the inhabitants of Judah 
—on account of idolatry and immorality, — 
exhortations to reform, and predictions tnat 
the enemies of Judah will be destroyed, and 
the nation restored to peace and prosperity. 
The Book of Habakkuk, according to Dr. 
Noyes, is to be regarded “as constituting one 
poem or prophecy, in its form somewhat dra- 
matic. The subject is the calamities which 
had been brought, or which were threatened 
to be brought, upon the country by the Chal- 
deans. .. . As a specimen of lyric poetry, 
chapter iii. is probably unequalled.” The 
Book of Joel contains earnest warnings and 
exhortations, and predicts a better age for 
the Hebrew people.. A high degree of poetic 
excellence is generally attributed to him. 

The prophet Jeremiah — who prophesied 
from the reign of Josiah until after the fall of 
Jerusalem — will be the subject of a separate 
Lesson. 
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A TABULAR VIEW OF THE HEBREW KINGS 
AND PROPHETS. 


THE UNDIVIDED MONARCHY. 
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Most of the dates in the above Table only approximate correctness, To attempt to make 
them correct would be a hopeless task, 
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LESSON XXI. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 
ABOUT 588-536 B.C. 
2 Kings XXV. 8-30, Psalm CXXXVII. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Who was the last king of Judah? 

2. Where was he carried captive ? 

3. What befell the city of Jerusalem at this 
time ? 

4. What became of many of the inhabitants? 

They were carried away to Babylon. 

5. Whom did the king of Babylon make 
ruler of them that remained in Judah ? 

Gedaliah (Ged-a-li’-ah ). 

6. What happened to Gedaliah, after he had 
ruled in Judah for a while ? 

He was put to death by a band of men 
who were opposed to him. 

7. To what country did many of the people 
of Judah then go ? 

To Egypt. 

8. Why did they leave their own country ? 

Because they were afraid of the king of 
Babylon, after the muraer of Gedaliah. 

{The teacher should not fail to show on a 
map the position of the countries mentioned in 
this Lesson. } 

9. What book of the Old Testament de- 
scribes the condition of Judah in the time of 
the captivity ? 

The Book of Lamentations. 

10. What does some Hebrew poet say of 
the captivity ? 

“* By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. We 
hanged our harps on the willows in the midst 
thereof.” 

11. What did those that held them in cap- 
tivity request ? 

** Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” 

12. What did the captives reply ? 

‘* How can we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land ?” 

13. How does this Hebrew poet express his 
love for Jerusalem ? 

“Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not remem- 
ber thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth.” 

a How long did the captivity in Babylon 
last ? 

About fifty years. 

15. Who gave the captives permission to re- 
turn to their own country ? 

Cyrus, king of Persia, who then had con- 
quered Babylon. 

[The class should not be allowed to get the 
impression that the condition of the captives 
was that of the lowest servitude. The condi- 
tion of Daniel may be alluded to, and some of 
the stories concerning him told. ] 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Who was the last king of Judah? 

2. In what way did his reign come to an 
end? 

3. Who then burnt the Temple, the king’s 
palace, and many other buildings, in Jerusa- 
lem? 2 Kings, xxv. 8, 9. 

4. What is said of the destruction of the 
walls of the city ? 10. 

5. What portions of the Temple, and what 
utensils belonging to it, were carried to Baby- 
lon? 13-17. 

6. What became of a large number of the 
people? 11. 

7. Of what class were most of those left? 
12. 

8. What priests and other officers were car- 
ried away, and slain? 18-21. 

9. Whom did Nebuchadnezzar make gov- 
ernor of the people that remained in Judah? 
22 


10. What place did he make the capital in- 
stead of Jerusalem ? 23. 

11. What did Gedaliah say to the chief 
men remaining in Judea? 23, 24. 

12. Who put Gedaliah to death ? 25. 

13. What then took place? 26. 

14, Do you suppose that every person then 
living in Judah escaped to Egypt? 

15. What book of the Old Testament con- 
sists of poems relating to the time of the cap- 
tivity ? 

16. What account can you give of this 
book ? 

17. How is the desolation of Jerusalem de- 
scribed in Lam. i. 1-6 ? 

18. What Psalm evidently was written in the 
time of the captivity? Ps. exxxvii. 

19. Will you repeat the first two verses of 
this Psalm ? 

20. What request was made of the cap- 
tives? 3. 

21, What reply was made to this request? 4. 

22. What does the captive Psalmist say of 
the city from which he had been brought ? 
5, 6. 

23. What curse does he invoke on Edom, 
and why? 7. 

24. How does he express his vindictive 
feelings towards Babylon? 8, 9. 

25. Was it right in him to cherish such 
feelings? Matt. v. 43-48. 

26. What is related of Jehoiachin in the 
thirty-seventh year of his captivity ? 2 
Kings, xxy. 27-30. 

27. What further can you say of the condi- 
tion of the captives in Babylon? 

28. Of what period does the Book of Daniel 
chiefly treat ? 

29. Can you relate any of the stories con- 
tained in it? 

30. How long did the Babylonian captivity 
ast ? 

31. What historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment probably were written in Babylon at 
this time ? ; 
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32. What prophecies were written during 
this period? 

33. Who gave the captives permission to 
return to their own country ? 

34. How did it happen that the king of 
Persia had authority over the captives in 
Babylon? 


1. The remnant of Judah. Although Jeru- 
salem was now in ruins, and Nebuchadnezzar 
had several times invaded Judah and taken 
away captives, the country was by no means 
without inhabitants. Many, especially of the 
lower classes, were left, and over these the 
king of Babylon appointed as governor Geda- 
liah, ‘a man of a generous, genial nature, 
such as might have rallied the better spirits 
of bis countrymen round him, and taken the 
place of the fallen dynasty.’’ Mizpeh, a com- 
bined ‘‘sanctuary and fortress, on the ridge 
immediately overlooking Jerusalem from the 
vorth-east,’’ was made the capital, instead of 
the fallen city. Here Gedaliah took up his 
residence, and at once began to encourage the 
Judeans who remained to improve their con- 
dition as fast as possible. His reign, which 
began so favorably, lasted but a short time, 
however, for Ismael, a man distantly related 
to the royal family of Judah, came with a 
band of men, and put to death Gedaliah and 
his Jewish and Chaldean associates at Mizpeh. 

Many of the inhabitants thought it unsafe 
to remain in Judah, now that so foul an act 
had been committed there without provoca- 
tion, and fled to Egypt, to escape Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s wrath. Not only was the country 
thinned by this large emigration, but also by 
another deportation to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who would not suffer the murder of 
Gedaliah to go unpunished. The country 
was almost depopulated; beasts of prey began 
to multiply. ‘‘ The border districts were seized 
by the neighboring peoples. 
in particular, appropriated a great part of the 
territory of Judea. To rebuild Jerusalem was 
out of the question. There were so: few in- 
habitants in the district now, that the altar 
of the Temple was left in fragments, and 
jackals dwelt among the ruins of the former 
capital.”” In this condition the country re- 
mained for about fifty years. Some of the 
old inhabitants still dwelt in the land; a few 
religious teachers were left, — for Obadiah 
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probably wrote his short prophecy here at 
the beginning of this period, and a few other 
fragments of the Hebrew books may, perhaps, 
best be traced to Judah at this time, — but 
the glory of the nation was gone. 

2. The captives in Babylon. The captives 
in Babylon had been carried there, at dif- 
ferent times, by Nebuchadnezzar’s soldiers, 
and we may suppose that it was deemed 
advisable to place them in different parts 
of the empire, some, in the great capital, 
and some in remote places. The first party, 
that which was carried away in the reign 
of Jehoiakim, was settled on the river Chebar. 
“In general, the exiles enjoyed as much free- 
dom as they could have expected in their own 
land after its conquest by Nebuchadnezzar. 
They were permitted to build houses, cultivate 
lands, plant vineyards, and engage in com- 
merce, and were left in undisturbed intercourse 
with each other, and the free exercise of their 
religion. They even had their own elders and 
nobles, who watched over their common inter- 
ests and decided their disputes; and it was 
probably not long before they recognized 
a common head, who represented them at 
court. At any rate, we find an arrangement 
of this kind in full operation at a later date. 
The fortunate turn in Jehoiachin’s fate proves 
that in some cases captives were treated with 
marked favor by the Chaldean princes.”’ 

Babylon was the scene of considerable lit- 
erary activity among the captives. The 
prophet Ezekiel, who was one of the party 
carried away in the reign of Jehoiakim, wrote 
beside the river Chebar the book which bears 
his name. Isaiah XL.-LXVI. was doubtless 
written in Babylon during the captivity. 
Several of the Psalms, no doubt, had captive 
poets for their authors. It is also believed by 
some of the best authorities that the Books of 
Kings were written here, though largely made 
up of earlier documents. 

About 538 B.c., — fifty years after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, — 
Cyrus, king of Persia, conquered Babylon, and 
gave the captives permission to return home. 
We shall trace their history further after a 
few Lessons on the prophets just named. 

Stanley’s Lecture on the ‘‘ Babylonian Cap- 
tivity’ is a compact and interesting account, 
which no one should fail to read. 
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LESSON XXII. 


THE PROPHET JEREMIAH. 
AxBouT 627-580 B.c. 


Jeremiah II. 1-19; XXV. 1-14; XXXVI. 1 
—XXXVIII. 13. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What noted prophet appeared in Judah 
in the days of King Josiah? 

The prophet Jeremiah. 

2. Of what did he remind the people ? 

Of the goodness of Jehovah to them. 

3. For what did he reprove them ? 

For their wickedness in turning away from 
Jehovah, and worshipping the gods of other 
nations. 

4. What did he say would come upon them 
on account of their wickedness ? 

He said that a strong nation would overcome 
them, and that they would be carried into cap- 
tivity. 

5. How long before it came to pass did 
Jeremiah first predict this? 

About forty years. 

6. What did he say would come to pass 
when the captivity had lasted seventy years? 

He said that Babylon would be overcome, 
and the captives allowed to return to their own 
country. 

7. What did he advise the people of Judah 
to refrain from? 

From resistance to the king of Babylon, since 
they were sure to be conquered by him. 

8. What did King Jehoiakim do with the 
prophecies of Jeremiah which had been writ- 
ten up to his time, when he heard some of 
them read ? 

He took and cut them with his penknife and 
cast them into the fire. 

[The teacher may relate the story of the 
writing, reading, and burning of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies contained in Jer. xxxi.] 

9. What did Jeremiah’s enemies do to him 
not long before the destruction of Jerusalem 
took place ? 

They cast him into a dungeon in a prison. 

10. Who released him from this dungeon ? 
* King Zedekiah. 

11. What did his enemies do when they 
found that he continued to prophecy as be- 
fore ? 

They took long ropes, and let him down into 
a deeper dungeon, and left him there to die. 

12. What did King Zedekiah do when one 
of his servants told him where Jeremiah was? 

Te sent men to rescue him from the dungeon 
into which his enemies had let him down. 

[The teacher may give a full account of 
Jeremiah’s imprisonment as contained in Jer. 
XXXvii., XXXviii.] 

13. Was Jeremiah carried to Babylon at 
the time of the captivity, or did he remain in 
his native country ? 
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He remained for a while in his native coun- 
try. 
oe. Who was Gedaliah ? 

15. To what country have you learned that 
many of the people of Judah fled after Geda- 
liah was put to death ? 

16. What did these people who fled to Egypt 
do with Jeremiah ? 

They carried him to Egypt with them, al- 
though much against his will. 

17. What is known of Jeremiah’s life after 
he was carried to Egypt? 

Nothing is certainly known of it; but it ts 
probable that he died in Egypt before he had 
been there many years. 

18. What good qualities do you find in Jer- 
emiah? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Inwhat year of Josiah’s reign did Jere- 
miah begin to prophecy? Jer. i. 2. 

2. What was the religious condition of 
Judah at this time? 

3. What reforms had Josiah recently under- 
taken ? 

4. In whose name did Jeremiah claim to 
speak? Jer. ii. 1. 

5. When was the prophecy contained in the 
25th chapter uttered ? xxy. 1. 

6. How many years was this after he began 
to prophesy? 3. 

7. What effect had his 
duced? 3. 

8. What had other prophets exhorted the 
people to do, and what had been the effect of 
their exhortations? 4-7. 

9, What did he say was about to befall the 
nation because its inhabitants hud not heeded 
the words of the prophets ? 8-11. 

10. How long did he say that Judah would 
be compelled to serve the king of Babylon ? 
its 

11. Is it probable that the prophet meant 
that the captivity would last just seventy 
years, or that he only meant that it would 
last a long time ? 

12. How long did the captivity last ? 

13. What did Jeremiah say would befall 
Babylon at the end of the captivity ? 12-14. 

14. What other word came to Jeremiah in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim? xxxvi. 1-8. 

15. To whom did the prophet then dictate 
his prophecies? 4. 

16. What did he then command Baruch to 
do? 5-7. 

17. What came to pass when Baruch had 
read the book in the hearing of the people? 
8-10. 

18. What did Michaiah do when he had 
heard the words of the book? 11-13. 

19. What did the princes do when they 
heard about it? 14-20. 

20. What did King Jehoiakim do when 
some of it had been read to him? 21-26. 

21. What did Jeremiah do when he heard 
that his book had been burned? 82. 


prophecies pro- 
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22. What led to the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the prophet in the reign of Zedekiah ? 
Xxxvil. 6-15. 
aes What favor did Zedekiah show him ? 

24. What did the princes beseech Zedekiah 
to do when they heard Jeremiah still proph- 
esying that Jerusalem would be taken by the 
king of Babylon? xxxvyiii. 4. 

: 25. What did Zedekiah say to the princes? 


26. What did they then do to Jeremiah ? 
27. What did Ebed-melech do when he 
heard that Jeremiah had been cast into this 
dungeon? 7-9. 

28. What did the king do when he heard 
where Jeremiah was? 10-13. 

29. Was Jeremiah carried to Babylon at the 
time of the captivity or permitted to remain 
in Judah ? 

30. By whom was he afterwards carried to 
Egypt ? 

31. What account can you give of the re- 
mainder of his life ? 

82. What account can you give of the 
Book of Jeremiah ? 


1. The Prophet Jeremiah. When Josiah 
began to reign at the age of eight years the 
kingdom of Judah was deeply sunk in idolatry 
and immorality. It was not until the eight- 
eenth year of his age that he began the re- 
forms which he was able, by the aid of wise 
and earnest officers, to carry on with a good 
degree of success, and which made his reign 
so remarkable. It was in the thirteenth year 
of his reign, —three years after he began 
his series of reforms, —that Jeremiah began 
to prophesy. He was doubtless young at the 
time, but we need not understand literally 
his poetic statement that he was ‘‘a child.” 
He did not feel that he was fit for the great 
work to which he was called, but the ‘word 
of Jehovah”? came to him with so great 
power that he could not forbear to utter the 
thoughts burning within him. He reminded 
the people of Jehovah’s constant goodness, 
and of their obedience to him in earlier. times. 
He reproved them for turning away from 
Jehovah, and following after the gods of the 
heathen, which he said were no gods at all, 
and predicted that an ancient nation, speak- 
ing a language that the Judeans did not un- 
derstand, would come against them. 

- Judah was, at this time, at the mercy of 
two powerful nations, —Egypt and Bubylo- 
nia. There was one party which desired al- 
liance with the former of these, and another 
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which desired alliance with the latter. Je- 
miah foresaw that Babylonia was destined to 
conquer the little kiugdom of Judah, and he 
counselled peaceable submission to their fate 
rather than useless opposition. On the death 
of Josiah, Jehoahaz, who belonged to the 
Babylonian party, was raised to the throne, 
but deposed after three months by the king 
of Egypt, who overran the country and 
gained temporary control of it. Jehoiakim, 
who belonged to the Egyptian party, was 
now raised to the throne, and ruled for a 
time as a vassal of the king of Egypt. In 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah gath- 
ered into a book the prophecies which he 
had uttered at intervals during the twenty- 
three previous years, and commanded Bar- 
uch, who had acted as bis amanuensis, to 
go and read them in the Temple on a fast- 
day when many would be present to hear. 
When Baruch had read the book ‘‘at the 
entry of the new gute of the Lord’s house 
in the ears of all the people,” one of the 
king’s officers, who had listened to it, went 
to the palace and related what he had 
heard. The princes then desired to hear it 
read, and sent for Baruch to read it to 
them. “So Baruch read it in their ears.’’ 
When this had been done the princes were 
afraid, and resolved to let the king know what 
they had heard, but told Baruch to go with 
Jeremiah to some place where they could 
not be found, The princes then went to the 
king, and told him about the book which they 
had heard read, and how they had brought it 
to the room of Elishama the scribe. The king 
sent for it, and requested that it be read to him. 
He did not hear much of it, however, for, 
when three or four leaves had been read to 
him, he seized it, and cut it with his penknife 
and threw it into the fire. Jeremiah, wlien he 
heard of this, was not intimidated in the least, 
but reproduced the book, and predicted ‘‘ that 
the king of Babylon would come and destroy 
the land,’’? and that Jehoiakim would come 
to a terrible end. After Jehoiakim’s reign of 
eleven years, his son Jehoiachin became king. 
The danger which Jeremixh foretold now drew 
near: Judah was invaded by an army from 
Babylon. Jehoiachin, when he had reigned 
but three months, was carried away captive, 
with thousands of his subjects. Zedekiah 
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was now placed on the throne by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon. He paid tribute for 
several years to this mighty man, but at length 
was induced to rebel. Jeremiah now sought 
to escape from Jerusalem, but was arrested 
and thrown into a dungeon, The rigors of 
his imprisonment were lightened by Zede- 
kiah, but, as he continued to prophesy in the 
same strain as before, he was seized by his 
enemies, and let down by cords into a well, 
where there was no water, but where the mire 
was so deep that Jeremiah sank into it, and 
would have died there, had not the king, 
who was informed by one of his servants of the 
prophet’s danger, provided for his rescue. 

Jeremiah, although confident that Judah 
would be overcome by the Chaldeans, was 
equally confident that it would not remain in 
their power longer than the seventy years 
which he had predicted. While Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s army was devastating the country, 
he bought a field in his native town of Ana- 
thoth to express his firm belief that ‘‘ houses 
and fields and vineyards should again be pos- 
sessed in the land,’’ and that the voice of glad- 
ness still be heard there. This act has often 
been compared to that of the Roman senator 
who bought, at its full value, the ground on 
which the forces of Hannibal were encamped. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, it was 
left to Jeremiah to decide whether he would go 
to Babylon or remain in his own land. He 
chose to remain; but this privilege was not 
long to be his, for those who emigrated to 
Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah insisted 
on carrying Jeremiah with them, against his 
earnest protests. There, in the city of Tar- 
phenes, we have the last clear glimpses of the 
prophet’s life. How long he lived after this 
is uncertain. 

The Book of Jeremiah is partly in poetry 
and partly in prose ; the prose portion being 
chiefly historical and biographical. It is made 
up of many prophecies, uttered at different 
times, during a period of a little more than 
forty years, beginning with the thirteenth year 
of the reign of Josiah [627 B.c.]. Unfortu- 
nately these prophecies are not arranged in 
chronological order in our English Bible. 
“The best way to study the Book of Jere- 
miah,” says Higginson, ‘‘ would seem to be 
this: After reading the first six chapters, to 
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follow the narrative portion, with its included 
‘burdens,’ from X XI. to XLY. inclusive, and 
then to read the preceding prophecies and em- 
blems from VII. to XX. inclusive. By these 
means the Book of Jeremiah becomes perfectly 
clear and intelligible, as regards its general 
meaning at least, on the principle of self-ex- 
planation; and the detached prophecies almost 
find their. own places in the prophet’s biog- 
raphy.” Jeremiah’s writings are, as a whole, 
less interesting than those of most of the 
prophets, although valuable in an historical 
point of view. 
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LESSON XXIII. 


THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 
ABouT 595-572 B.c. 


Ezekiel I. 1-3; XVIII. 19-32; 
XXXVI. 1-14. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What prophet did you learn something 
about in the last Lesson? 

2. Where did the prophet Jeremiah live? 

3. To what country were many of the in- 
habitants of Judah carried away ? 

4. What prophet was among these captives? 

The prophet zekiel. 

5. What book of the Old Testament did he 
write ? 

The Book of Ezekiel. 

6. In whose name does he claim to speak in 
this book ? 

In the name of the Lord. 

7. Do you know what it is to speak in the 
name of the Lord ? 

8. What does Ezekiel represent the Lord as 
saying about all souls? 


“ Behold all souls are mine; as the soul of 


the father, so also the soul of the son is mine.” 

9. Do you know what is meant here by ‘“‘all 
souls’? ? 

10. What does the prophet represent the 
Lord as saying about the soul that sins? 

‘* The soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him.” 

11. What does he represent the Lord as 
saying about the wicked man when he re- 
pents ? 

“ When the wicked man turneth away from 
his wickedness that he hath comnitted, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall 
save his soul alive.” 

12. How long before the birth of Jesus 
Christ did Ezekiel live ? 

Nearly six hundred years. 

[The teacher should try to impress on the 
class that the death of the body is not the only 
kind of death, nor that most to be dreaded, 
Explain what is meant by the death of the 
soul, and by saving the soul alive. Show the 
need and the effect of repentance when we 
have done wrong. The parable of the two 
eagles and the vine (ch. xvii.) may be related 


and explained ; also the vision of the valley 
of the dry bones (ch. xxxvii.). The curious 
things in the book should not be dwelt on, 
however, to the neglect of its great moral 
truths. ] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What book of the Old Testament con- 
tains all that is known of the prophet Ezekiel ? 

2. By whom was this book writien ? 

3. Will you read the first three verses of it ? 

4. What is meant by the ‘‘ thirtieth year’? ? 

5. Where was the river Chebar? 

6. How long before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar did Ezekiel begin to 
prophesy ? 

7. To what did the captives ascribe the ca- 
lamities that befell their native land ? xviii. 2. 

8. How does the prophet represent Jehovah 
as replying to them? 3, 4. 

9. How does he represent him as replying 
to the question, Doth not the son bear the 
iniquity of the father? 19-24. 

10. What did they say of the way of Jeho- 
vah? 26. 

11. What reply does Jehovah make? 25- 
28. 

12. When they still complain that his way 
is not equal, what is his reply? 29-32. 

13. What do you understand the death of 
the soul to be ? 

14. Which is more to be dreaded, physical 
or moral death ? 

15. What is the difference between suffer- 
ing and punishment ? 

16. Do we not sometimes suffer in conse- 
quence of what others have done? 

17. Are we ever punished for what they 
have done? 

18. What are the effects of repentance, ac- 
cording to this chapter? 

19. Will you relate the prophet’s vision of 
the dry bones? xxxvii. 1-10. 

20. What does “ prophesy ’’ mean in verses 
4 and 9? 

21. What interpretation is given of this vi- 
sion? 11-14. 

22. Can you name any other visions related 
in the book? 

23. Can you name some of the symbolic 
acts related in it? 


Nothing is known of the prophet Ezekiel 
except what is related in the book which bears 
his name, and which undoubtedly was written. 
by him. We learn from this that he was the- 
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son of one Buzi, that he was a priest in early 
life, and that he was among the captives car- 
ried away with King Jehoiachin. This trans- 
portation of captives — mentioned also in 2 
Kings xxiv. 10-16 — occurred about 599 B.c. 
In the fifth year after this event, Ezekiel was 
‘called to the office of prophet. A long series 
of his prophecies has, come down to us, forming 
a book of forty-eight chapters. From this book 
we have selected three short passages for the 
basis of the present Lesson. The first of these 
relates the prophet’s call; the second sets forth 
some of the highest moral ideas concerning 
God and man anywhere to be found; the third 
predicts, by means of an impressive vision, the 
restoration of the captives to their native land. 
We add a few notes in explanation of these 
passages. 

I. 1. The thirtieth year. A majority of 
the best critics hold that this means the thirti- 
eth year since Nabopolasser, the first king of 
Babylon and predecessor of Nebuchadnezzar, 
began to reign. But some are of the opinion 
that it means the thirtieth year of the proph- 
et’s life. —J was among the captives by the 
river of Chebar. It is supposed by most au- 
thorities —Layard among them —that the 
Chebar is identical with the Khabour, which 
flows into the Euphrates about 250 miles above 
the ruins of Babylon; but Rawlinson and some 
others suppose it to have been a stream much 
nearer the city.—The heavens were opened, and 
I saw visions of God, We suppose the essential 
truth here to be that Ezekiel now began to get 
such glimpses of God’s character and will as 
he had not obtained before. Whether the 
heavens. were actually rent asunder, or 
whether Ezekiel only thought that they were, 
or whether he only takes this way of saying 
that new truth and light came to him, are 
questions of secondary importance. Suffice it 
that a revelation came to him with such viy- 
idness and power, that he remembered long 
afterwards the very year, month, and day. 

2. The fifth year of King Jehoiachin’s cap- 
tivity. It appears from this that Ezekiel be- 
gan to prophesy about 595 B.o., and about 
seven years before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 

3. The word of the Lord came expressly to 
Ezekiel. Were again the essential truth is, that 
the prophet was so impressed with certain 
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ideas that he felt them to be God’s truth, and 
uttered them as such. We have before ex- 
plained that when “the word of the Lord”? is 
said to come to any one, the meaning is not 
that Jehovah spoke in an audible voice, but 
that his truth was forcibly impressed on the 
mind. — The priest. Ezekiel was of priestly 
origin, and it is not unlikely that he officiated 
as a priest before leaving Jerusalem, perhaps 
afterwards. No other prophetic book is so per- 
vaded by priestly ideas as his. — The hand of 
the Lord was there upon him. The expression 
usually means that one is chastened by the 
Lord, but in this instance it means that the 
prophet was under the influence of the Divine 
Spirit. 

Notwithstanding the claims of the prophet 
that the heavens were opened to him, that the 
word of the Lord came expressly to him, and 
that the hand of the Lord was upon him, we 
must not suppose that he was infallibly in- 
spired, or that a full and perfect revelation of 
divine truth came to him. No doubt, from 
the day he was called to prophesy he saw 
truth more clearly than before, certainly he 
saw it more clearly than most men of his 
time; yet we find in his book predictions that 
failed to be fulfilled, and half-truths taught as 
though they were the truth. He had a large 
measure of the Divine Spirit; but neither he 
nor any other prophet was so fully taught of 
God that he never made a mistake. 

XVIII. 19-32. Notice some of the lessons 
contained in this chapter. All souls are God’s. 
He is just and merciful. He surely will pun- 
ish us for our own sins, but in no case for the 
sins of others. He is ready to forgive. By 
repentance and an amended life the wicked 
may be restored to his favor. The good may 
lose his favor and go down to ruin, by forsak- 
ing the way of virtue. ‘The note which is 
struck for a moment by Jeremiah [xxxi. 29, 
30] is taken up by Ezekiel with a force and 
energy which makes his announcement of it 
ring again from end to end of his writings. It. 
is to be found in those familiar words which 
the Church of England has placed at the head 
of its ritual: ‘When the wicked man turneth 
away from his wickedness, and doeth that 
which is lawful and right, he shall save his 
soul alive.’ Other prophets have more of 
poetical beauty, a deeper sense of divine 
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things, a tenderer feeling of the mercies of 
God for his people; none teach so simply, and 
with a simplicity the more remarkable from 
the elaborate imagery out of which it emerges, 
this great moral lesson, to us the first of all 
lessons. In the midst of this national revolu- 
tion, when the day of mercy is past, and when 
no image is too loathsome to describe the ini- 
quities of Israel, the prophet is not tempted to 
demand the destruction of the righteous with 
the wicked, nor the salvation of the wicked, 
for the sake of the righteous. . . . The doc- 
trine of substitution, in any form, is unknown 
in the teaching of Ezekiel. The old Mosaic 
precept of the visitation of the sins of the 
fathers upon the children had become popu- 
larized into the proverb afloat both in Jerusa- 
lem and in Chaldea, that ‘the fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.’ But in spite of its own au- 
thority, and its acceptance by his countrymen, 
and although containing a partial truth, it is 
put to flight before Ezekiel’s announcement of 
the still loftier principle, ‘ All souls are God’s ; 
as the soul of the father, so is the soul of the 
son.’ ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die. 
He that hath withdrawn his hand from in- 
iquity . . . he is just; he shall surely live.’ 
. .. In ordinary times, the mutual depend- 
ence of man on man, the control of circum- 
stances, the hereditary contagion of sin and 


misery, fall in with the older view which Eze- | 


kiel combats. But it is the special use of such 
critical calamities as that of the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, that they reveal to us in a higher and 
still more important sense the absolute inde- 
pendence of man from man; the truth that we 
are not merely parts of a long chain of cireum- 
stances which cannot be broken, but that we 
must each one live for himself and die for him- 
self. It is, in fact, the doctrine bound up in 
the very idea of Ezekiel’s mission.” 
XXXVII. 1-14. One of the most striking 
passages in the Book of Ezekiel is that in 
which he relates his vision of the valley of the 
dry bones. ‘‘Even without the divine in- 
terpretation which followed,’’ says Stanley, 
“the meaning of the vision was clear. Those 
bones in the desert were, indeed, an apt em- 
blem of the race of Israel, scattered, divided 
each from each, ‘their bones dried,’ ‘their 
hope lost.’ That revival—the pledge and 
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likeness of all revivals for all future ages — was 
a fit likeness of that to which they were now 
to look forward, when the grave of their cap- 
tivity would be opened, when the skeleton of 
Judaism would come out of its tomb and be 
inspired with the invigorating blast of the 
Divine Spirit, and be clothed with fresh and 
living beauty.” 

For other remarkable visions described by 
the prophet, see i. 4-28; viii. l-x. 22; xl. 1- 
xlviii. 35. For strange symbolic acts, see iv. 
1-8; v. 1-17; xxiv. 16-27. Fora remarkable 
description of Tyre, and a prediction of its 
fall, see xxvi. 1-xxviii. 19. In the opinion of 
Bleek, we may ‘‘assume with tolerable cer- 
tainty that, where the prophet speaks of sym- 
bolic actions he had performed, they were not 
actually done by him, ‘and that this was 
merely a literary embellishment on his part.’’ 
To what extent the visions are also literary 
embellishments it is difficult to say. Bleek 
holds that while they are not merely such, the 
prophet’s individuality must nevertheless have 
had an important influence in the shaping 
of them; and we may also imagine that he 
would, in his written records, amplify them 
with further details. 

“Respecting the comparative merits of 
Ezekiel as a writer,’’ says Dr. Noyes, ‘there 
has been a considerable diversity of opinion. 
. .. Undoubtedly there are to be found in 
Ezekiel some striking passages, such as the 
vision of the dry bones; some great thoughts, 
such as that in xxxvi. 26, and many bold 
images. But in general, he wearies the reader 
by endless amplification and frequent repeti- 
tion, and sometimes disgusts by his minute- 
ness of detail in the delineation of gross 
images. . . . Some of his emblems are forced 
and unnatural, and there occurs occasionally 
something ludicrous in their want of appro- 
priateness, as when he takes an iron pan, and 
lays siege to it, as the emblem of enemies 
besieging the wall of a city. His language 
is generally prosaic, prolix, and without 
strength. .. . Though I cannot rank Ezekiel 
so high amongst the sacred writers as some 
others have done, in regard to the style and 
dress in which he conveys his sentiments, I 
yield to no one in respect for the depth of his 
moral feeling and his just and discriminating 
moral views.” 
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LESSON XXIV. 


THE SECOND ISAIAH. 
ApouT 550-530 B.c. 


Isaiah XL.; XLIV. 6-20; LIT. 13—LIII. 
12; LVIII.; LX. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did you learn about the prophet 
Ezekiel in the last Lesson? 

2. What captive besides Ezekiel wrote 
prophecies which have come down to us in 
the Old Testament ? 

A prophet whose real name is not known, 
but who is often called the second Isaiah. 

3. What prophecies did he write ? 

Many of those contained in the Book of 
Isaiah. 

4. What can you say of these prophecies ? 

They contain some of the highest truths 
taught in the Old Testament. 

5. What does this prophet teach concerning 
God? 

“ The Lord, the creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither 1s weary. There 
is no searching of his understanding. He giv- 
eth power to the fuint, and to them that have 
no might he increaseth strength.” 

6. By what name, very familiar to us, did 
he call God ? 

He called him Our Father. 

7. Does the Old Testament often speak of 
God as our Father? 

8. By what name does Jesus often call 
him ? 

9. What does the great prophet you are 
learning about say of the wicked ? 

“* The wicked are like the troubled sea, when 
at cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt.” 

10. What else 
wicked? 

‘* Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him 
return unto the Lord and he will have mercy 
upon him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.” 

11. Do you not feel uneasy 
when you have done wrong ? 

12 If you have fallen into any wicked way, 
what ought you to do ? 


does he say about the 


sometimes 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Is it probable that the prophet Isaiah 
wrote the whole of the book which bears his 
name? 

2. At what period is it probable that chap- 
ters xl.-Ixvi. were written? 

3. About how long was this after the 
prophet Isaiah lived ? 

4. What are some of the evidences that 
these chapters were written near the end of 
the Babylonian captivity ? 

5. What names are given to the prophet 
who is supposed to have written them? 
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6. How do his writings compare with those 
of other prophets? 4 

7. What was the political condition of the 
East at the time he wrote ? 

8. How does chapter x]. begin ? 

9. What led the prophet to think that a 
better day was about to dawn on Jerusalem ? 

10. To what king did he look as the de- 
stroyer of Babylon aud the deliverer of the 
captives? xlv. 1-4. 

11. What passages, written by this prophet, 
set forth in a striking manner the majesty 
of God and the folly of idolatry? xl. 12- 
31; xliv. 6-20. 

12. Will you mention some of the names 
which he givis to the Deity ? xl. 28; xli. 
14; xliv. 6; Ixiii 16. 

13. What can you say of Jii. 13-liii. 12 ? 

14. In what does true fasting consist, ac- 
cording to this prophet ?  lviii. 4-9. 

15. To what does the prophet allude in 
chapter Ix.? 

16. Will you read verses 17-22 ? 

17. Did the prophet intend all this to be 
understood literally ? 

18. Did Jerusalem become all that he ex- 
pected ? 


1. The Second Isaiah. We have already 
remarked that, in the opinion of many of the 
bet biblical critics, the prophet Isaiah did not 
write the whole of the book which bears his 
name; but that it is a collection of prophecies, 
some of which were written by Isaiah, and 
others by later prophets. There is abundant 
evidence that Isaiah xl].-Ixvi. was written 
near the end of the Babylonian captivity, and 
that these chapters had a captive prophet for 
their author. We give in a condensed form 
some of Davidson's reasons for believing that 
these chapters were not written by Isaiah: — 

(1.) It is a first principle in prophecy, that 
the historical horizon of the prophet belongs 
to his own time. He takes his stand in his 
own genera‘ion, and looks onward and up- 
ward from that. His starting-point lies in the 
character and circumstances of the age he him- 
self lives in. In these chapters, the writer’s 
historical and visible horizon is evidently the 
time of the Babylonish exile. 

(2.) Even if the historical point of view were 
in Isaiah’s time, he could not have taken such 
a bound as to predict a far distant personal 
Messiah, consistently with the analogy of 
prophecy. Such leaps into the future are un- 
known. The prophetic spirit is subject to the 
great law of gradual development. 

(4.) In these chapters, all historical allusions 
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assume the period of the captivity, not that of 
Isaiah. Thus it is implied in various places 
that Jerusalem is depopulated and decayed; 
the land is represented as forsaken and deso- 
late; the holy cities and Temple are in a state 
of destruction; the people are represented as 
robbed, spoiled, and imprisoned; but the time 
of their deliverance is nigh. 

(4.) In consistency with these historical allu- 
sions to the circumstances of Jerusalem and 
its inhabitants are the references to other peo- 
ples. The writer shows an exact and mi- 
nute acquaintance with the relations of the 
Oriental world at the time of the Babylonish 
captivity. Such specific details of history 
could only proceed from one living at the time 
just preceding the fall of Babylon. Had 
they been revealed in visions to Isaiah long 
before the exile, they would form an excep- 
tion to the analogy of revelation. 

(5.) The tone is tenderer and more uniformly 
evangelical than that of Isaiah; and the style 
and diction are different, as every reader feels 
at once. 

The name of the prophet who wrote these 
chapters, or the greater part of them, is not 

‘known. He is called, by way of distinction, 
the Second Isaiah, the Later Isaiah, the Great 
Unnamed, the Evangelical Prophet. He is 
also called the Pseudo-Isaiah ; but this title is 
not a good one, for he is the farthest from be- 
ing a false prophet, and it is safe to say that 
no falsehood or wrong was intended by those 
who first appended these chapters to the Book 
of Isaiah. “Among all the prophetic writ- 
ings,” says Davidson, ‘‘thé first place, in 
many respects, is due to those of the younger 
Isaiah. They exhibit the marvellous eleva- 
tion of a spirit looking at the present and 
stretching into the future. None has an- 
nounced in such strains as his the downfall of 
all earthly powers, or unfolded to the view of 
the afflicted the transcendent glory and ful- 
ness of Jehovah’s salvation which should arise 
upon the remnant of Israel forsaken and per- 
secuted. None has penetrated so far into the 
essence of the new dispensation. Hence he 
may be called the evangelist of the Old Testa- 
ment. The form of his oracles corresponds to 
their contents. As the latter are rich and full, 
so is the manner of their presentation. Isaiah 
himself is energetic, dignified, sublime; but 
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he is not so copious or polished as the Great 
Unknown. There is majesty in his senti- 
ments, beauty and force in his language, pro- 
priety and elegance in his imagery.” 

2. The rise of Cyrus the Great. <A glance 
at the political condition of the East a little 
after the middle of the period of the captivity 
will render it easier to understand some of the 
prophecies of the second Isaiah. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the king of Babylon, who subdued the 
kingdom of Judah and brought many of her 
inhabitants into captivity, died about 561 B.c., 
— twenty-seven years after he had destroyed 
Jerusalem. He was succeeded by his son Evil- 
Merodach, the king who “lifted up the head” 
of Jehoiachin, and “spake kindly” to him, 
receiving him into his palace to live. After 
two years, Evil-Merodach was put to death 
by his brother-in-law, Neriglissar, who suc- 
ceeded him, and reigned four years. He then 
died, and his son Laborosourchod became 
king, but was put to death at the end of nine 
months, and succeeded by Nabonadius. It 
does not appear that this ruler was deficient 
in ability or courage, but a mightier than he 
had already risen to a neighboring throne. 
Cyrus had become king of Persia about 
560 B.c. He had first made his country in- 
dependent of and then conquered the Medes, 
and the combined forces of the Medes and 
Persians now endangered not only Babylon, 
but all Asia. It was to Cyrus that the second 
Isaiah and some of his fellow-captives looked 
as Jehovah's agent for their deliverance. Je- 
hovah would use this great conqueror to over- 
throw Babylon and release Judah, just as he 
had used Nebuchadnezzar to subdue Judah 
and bring her people into captivity. 


““Thus saith Jehovah to his anointed, 
To Cyrus, whom I hold by his right hand, 
To subdue nations before him, and un- 

gird the loins of kings; 

To open before him the two-leaved gates, 
So that none shall remain shut. 
I will go before thee, 
And make the high places plain; 
I will break in pieces the gates of brass, 
And cut in sunder the bars of iron. 
I will give thee the treasures of darkness, 
And hidden riches of secret places. 
That thou mayest know that Iam Jehovah, 


Who calleth thee by name; the God of 
Israel. 

For the sake of Jacob, my servant, 

And Israel, my chosen, 

T have called thee by name; 

I have spoken to thee as a friend, though 
thou has not known me.”’ 

(Isa. xly. 1-4.) 


It was the prospect of deliverance through 
this great monarch that led the prophet to 
sound the key-note of his prophecies. 


‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 

Saith your God. 

Speak ye encouragement to Jerusalem, 
and declare to her, 

That her hard service is ended; 

That her iniquity is expiated ; 

That she shall receive from the hand of 
Jehovah 

Double for all her punishment.” 

(Isa. xl. 1, 2.) 


3. The majesty of Jehovah and the folly 
of idolatry. x1. 12-31; xliv. 6-20; Lxiii. 16. 
These passages teach that God is One, that 
he is all-powerful, that he is all-wise, and that 
he is our Father. 


“ Jehovah is an everlasting God, 
The Creator of the ends of the earth; 
He fainteth not, nor is he weary; 
His understanding is unsearchable. 
He giveth power to the faint, 
To the feeble abundant strength.” 
(xl. 28, 29.) 
‘Thus saith Jehovah, the King of Israel, 
His redeemer, Jehovah of hosts ; 
I am the first, and I the last, 
And besides me there is no God.”’ 
(xliv. 6.) 
“Thou, O Jehovah, art our father; 
Our deliverer wast thou of old.’’ 
(Ixiii. 16.) 
Notice the sarcasm heaped upon idols and 
idol-worshippers. The idolater cuts down a 
tree; with a part of it builds a fire to warm 
himself and bake his bread; the rest of it he 
makes into a god! (xliv. 14-17.) 


“They lavish gold out of the bag, 
And weigh silver in the balance; 
They hire a goldsmith, and he maketh it 
a god; 
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They fall down, yea, they worship it. 

They lift him upon the shoulder, and 
carry him; 

They set him in his place, and there he 
standeth ; 

From his place he moveth not: 

Yea, one may cry to him, yet he doth not 
answer, 

Nor save him out of his distress.’’ 

(xlvi. 5-7.) 


4. The servant of Jehovah. ii. 12-Viii. 13. 
The second Isaiah frequently alludes to the 
Servant of Jehovah; but we have in this pas- 
sage the longest and most remarkable instance 
of such allusion. There have been a great 
variety of opinions as to the meaning of this 
expression, — that it refers to the Messiah, to 
Josiah, to Uzziah, to Hezekiah, to Isaiah, to 
Jeremiah, to the prophetic order, to the He- 
brew nation, to the righteous part of it, — but 
two of these opinions are more prevalent than 
all others combined. One of these is, that it 
refers to the Messiah; the other, that it refers 
to the righteous portion of the Hebrew people, 
—the true Israel. It seems to us that there 
are two very weighty reasons for believing 
that the latter is intended, rather than the 
former. 

(1.) The phrase is used repeatedly by the 
second Isaiah in this sense. ‘I have exam- 
ined,” says Dr Noyes, ‘‘every passage in which 
the phrase ‘Servant of God’ is used in the 
whole discourse (Isa. xl.-lxvi.), with a view 
to determining its meaning in ch. lii. 13-liii. 
12. It has been seen that, in all the passages 
but one, and probably in this one, it de- 
notes the people of God, — the genuine Israel 
in distinction from the mere descendants of 
Jacob. This genuine Israel was called, from 
the very infancy of the nation, to be the ser- 
vant of Jehovah in bearing witness of his 
existence and perfections to the world. Now, 
from this use of the phrase in other parts of the 
composition, it seems to be an irresistible con- 
clusion, according to the established laws of 
language, that it must have the same mean- 
ing in ch. lii. 18-liii. 12, unless a decided in- 
timation is given by the writer of a change 
of meaning. We have no more right to in- 
terpret a passage independent of its connection 
with the composition of which it forms a part, 
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or to give to a phrase a meaning which is not 
established by its use in other parts of the 
composition, than we have to make light 
mean darkness, or darkness light.” 

(2.) The sufferings of the servant of Jehovah 
are here referred to as past. ‘‘It is evident,” 
says Dr. Noyes, “that the prophet represents 
the servant of God as already existing in a 
low condition; that his sufferings are present 
or past, and have been observed by the writer 
and his contemporaries. The standpoint of 
the prophet is between the suffering condition 
of the servant of God and his glory. He pre- 
dicts no sufferings. Here, too, there is no 
room for the application of the Hebrew idiom, 
that the prophets, in order to express em- 
phasis or certainty in their predictions, some- 
times use the present or past tense instead of 
the future. This will not explain why the 
sufferings should all be represented as past, 
and the prosperity and glory as all future.” 

‘*Our prophet,” says Gannett, “sees two 
Israels, — the faithless and the faithful one. 
So vivid is the latter to his mind, that he 
speaks of it as if it were a living man, and 
‘Servant of Jehovah’ were his name. He 
has a new answer to the aching Job-question, 
‘Why should the righteous man, the servant 
of Jehovah, be a man of sorrows?’ The an- 
swer is, ‘He bears the bruise of his people’s 
sins, and by his stripes they are healed;’ 7.e., 
this old prophet has caught a first glimpse of 
the law of history called ‘ Vicarious Atone- 
ment.’ And since to most Christians the 
‘cross of Christ’ is that law’s grandest illus- 
tration, Isa. lii. 13-liii. 12, is often regarded 
as a direct prediction of Jesus Christ.” 

5. The true faust. One of the finest pas- 
sages of this great prophet is that where he 
shows the true fast to consist in rectitude and 
benevolence, as well as in the outward signs 
of penitence. 


“ Behold, ye fast in strife and contention, 
And smiting with the fist of wickedness. 
Ye do fast now, 

So that your voice shall be heard on high. 

Is this the fast that I approve, 

A day for a man to afflict his soul ? 

Is it that he should bow down his head 
like a bulrush, 

And lie down in sackcloth and ashes ? 

Wilt thou call this a fast, 

And a day acceptable to Jehovah? 

Is not this the fast that I approve : 
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To loose the bands of wickedness, 
To undo the heavy burdens, 
To let the oppressed go free, 
And to break in pieces every yoke? 
Is it not to break thy bread to the hungry, 
And to bring the poor that ure cast out 
to thy house; 
When thou seest the naked, that thou 
clothe him, 
And that thou hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh ?”’ (Iviii. 4-7.) 
6. The new Jerusalem. In the sixtieth 
chapter the prophet alludes in a highly poet- 
ical strain to the glory of Jerusalem after 
the return of the captives. He bids her arise 
and enjoy the light of Jehovah which is ready 
to shine upon her. Not only are her sons 
and her daughters about to return, but the 
Gentiles shall come to her to contribute their 
wealth, and walk in her light. She will enjoy 
perpetual peace. The sons of those who 
have oppressed her will bow down at her 
feet. Gold will take the place of brass, and 
silver of iron. Brass will be instead of wood, 
and iron instead of stones. 


“Thy sun shall no more go down, 
Neither shall thy moon be hid ; 
For Jehovah shall be thine everlasting 
light, 
And the days of thy mourning shall be 
ended.” 


“* Bible-heights,’’ Gannett calls the sub- 
lime teachings of this prophet. ‘‘ The highest, 
deepest, widest thoughts we have yet met in 
Israel’s religion are these: (1.) That God, the 
Sole, the Everlasting, the Holy, loves the con- 
(2.) That 
humility exalts, and that the righteous man, 


trite like a mother and a father. 


when smitten, is giving his life a ransom for 
many. (3.) That for the ‘chosen nation,’ the 
kingdom is first a kingdom of righteousness, 
only then a kingdom of glory and of rule. 
(4.) That Zion’s gates are open to all man- 
kind. Bright fore-gleams, each and all, of 
Jesus’ gospel, the very truths on which he 
laid his stress. No wonder that of the Old 
Testament writers the ‘Unnamed’ is the one 
most often quoted in the New.’ Some of 
the best critics ascribe Isa. xiii. 1-xiv. 23, 
xxi. 1-10, and xxxy. 1-10, to this prophet. 
It is highly probable that his prophecies were 
written at different times, and that one or two 
of them were not written until after the return 
of the captives. 
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LESSON XXV. 


THE RETURN FROM CAPTIVITY. 
ABouT 536 B.C. 
Kzra I. 1-11; II. 8—VI. 22. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What have you learned in previous Les- 
sons about Babylon ? 

2. What haye you learned about the Baby- 
lonian captivity ? 

3. What king arose in Persia in the time of 
the captivity 2 

Cyrus the Great. 

4. What can you say of his conquests? 

He conquered all the nations around him, 
and made them a part of the Persian empire. 

5. What nation did he conquer among the 
rest ? 

The Bubylonian empire. 

[The teacher should show on a map the ex- 
tent of the Persian empire in the time of 
Cyrus. | 

6. What did Cyrus, after he had conquered 
Babylon, permit the Hebrew captives to do? 

He permitted them to return to Palestine. 

7. How long was this after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the king of Babylon? 

About jifty years. 

8. How long before the birth of Jesus 
Christ ? 

About five hundred and thirty-eight years. 

9. Did the captives all return to Palestine ? 

No; a great many of them remained im 
Bubylon. 

10. Why do you suppose they chose to 
remain ? 

11. How many set out for Palestine ? 

Less than fifty thousand. 

12, Whar did Cyrus restore to them ? 

The treasures which the king of Babylon 
had taken from the Temple fifty years before, 

13. What did the captives begin to build 
not long after their return to Jerusalem ? 

A temple to take the place of that which the 
king of Babylon had destroyed. 

14. What do you think of their course in 
beginning soon to build a place of worship? 

15. What do you think of King Cyrus ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What account can you give of the Baby- 
lonian captivity ? 

2. Wiiat can you say of the condition of 
the captives ? 

3. What prophets were there among the 
captives ? 

4. What can you say of Ezekiel ? 

5. What can you say of the second Isaiah? 

6. Who became king of Persia about 560 
BO. ? 

7. Have you ever read Abbott’s Cyrus the 
Great, —a little book in many Sunday-school 
and other libraries ? 
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8. What can you say of the conquests of 
Cyrus ? 

9. In what year was Babylon taken by 
him. 

10. Did he wholly destroy the city ? 

11 Who was king of Babylon at this time ? 

12. How long had Nebuchadnezzar been 
dead ? 

13. What were some of the causes of the 
good feeling which existed between Cyrus 
and the Hebrew captives ? 

14. What edict is he said to have issued ? 
Ezra i. 1-4. 

15. What did he restore to the captives? 
7-11. 

16. How many returned to Palestine at this 
time? 11. 64, 65. 

17. Why did not all return ? 

18. Do you suppose that many of those who 
now went to Palestine were the same persons 
who had been brought away fifty years be- 
fore ? 

19. Whom did Cyrus appoint governor of 
the released captives ? 

20. What did they begin to do, soon after 
their arrival in Jerusalem? iii. 8. 

21. Who built the Temple that stood in 
Jerusalem before the captivity ? 

22. Who destroyed it ? 

23. About how long did it stand ? 

24. What mingled feelings of joy and grief 
were there, when the foundation of the second 
Temple was laid? 10-13. 

25. What opposition to the progress of the 
work arose? iv. 1-5. 

26. Who are meant by “ the adversaries of 
Judah and Benjamin ”’ in verse 1? 

27. What account can you give of the origin 
of the Samaritans ? 

28 When was work on the Temple re- 
sumed ? iv. 24. 

29. What year was “the second of the 
reign of Darius” ? 

30. Whit two prophets encouraged the 
work? v. 1. 

31. What writings of these prophets have 
come down to us? 

32. What can you say of their writings ? 

33. When wis the Temple finished ? vi. 15. 

34. What account can you give of the dedi- 
cation? 16-22. 

35. What Psalms are believed, by good 
authorities, to have been written about this 
time? exlyi-cl. 

36. What name was given to the Hebrew 
people after their return from the captivity ? 
Ezra iv. 23. 

37. Will you name some of the effects of 
the captivity upon the Hebrew people ? 


1. The return of the captives. We have 
already mentioned. that, in the period of the 
captivity, Cyrus became king of Persia, re- 
leased that kingdom from its dependence on 
Media, conquered the Medes, then the Lyd- 
jians, then extended his conquests far to the 
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North and East; and at length, turning to 
the other side of his dominions, brought the 
mighty Babylonian empire under his sway. 
The great city of Babylon, with its far-famed 
walls, and towers, and gardens, and temple, 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. ‘‘ The 
walls were too thick to be battered down by 
the rams, too lofty and too well commanded 
by turrets to be scaled; and the place was so 
well provisioned that the besiegers were more 
likely to suffer want than the besieged. But 
Cyrus liad recourse to a stratagem. He deep- 
ened and extended the artificial Jake which 
Nebuchadnezzar had made to regulate the 
height of the water in the Euphrates, till it 
was capable of receiving the whole volume 
of the stream; at the same time he widened 
the canal that carried the water into it, and 
then dummed up the river just below. The 
numbers of his army enabled him to complete 
this gigantic operation with great rapidity, 
and it proved entirely successful. As soon as 
the troops who had remained in front of the 
city perceived that the water had sunk low 
enough for their purpose, they rushed in by 
the river-bed, and scaled the not very lofty 
walls that ran through the city by the river- 
side. The inhabitants were celebrating a 
great feast at the time, and the city was 
so enormous, and was taken so completely 
by surprise, that the majority of its inhabi- 
tants knew nothing of the matter till the fol- 
lowing day.” 

The conquest of Babylon brought the day 
which prophets had predicted, and to which 
the captives had long looked forward. Cyrus 
soon gave the captives permission to return. 
“‘His motives in doing so are obvious. In 
Babylonia, the Jews were discontented sub- 
jects, who cherished an implacable hatred 
against the ruler who held them captive; 
whereas, if they returned by his permission to 
their own land, gratitude would attach them 
to himself and his house, and they would be 
the faithful guardians of his kingdom on the 
Egyptian frontier. It is quite possible, also, 
that, with a Persian’s habit of image worship, 
he felt kindly disposed towards the Jews, who 
were so entirely at one with him in this re- 
spect, as against the Chaldeans. But, doubt- 
less, political considerations weighed most 
heavily with the conqueror. It was distinctly 
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in his interest to secure the loyalty of this sec- 
tion of his subjects by gratifying their love of 
their country. 

“Nor was he content with simply granting 
them permission to return and rebuild the 
Temple. He gave back to their leader all the 
consecrated utensils that Nebuchadnezzar had 
brought from Jerusalem and deposited in the 
temples and royal treasure-houses; in all, there 
were five thousand four hundred gold and sil- 
ver bowls, cups, and platters. All this leads 
us to suspect that Cyrus may have been under 
some obligations to the Jews; nor does any 
thing seem more probable than that some of 
them, roused by the words of the prophets, 
who recognized in Cyrus the chosen instru- 
ment of Jehovah’s will, should take the ear- 
liest opportunity of joining his side, and fight- 
ing against the Chaldeans under his banner.”’ 

‘Cyrus placed over the captives, to lead them 
back and to govern the province in which 
they were to settle, a descendant of the cap- 
tive King Jehoiachin, who bore the significant 
name of Zerubbibel, z.e. ‘born in Babylon.” 
Of the whole number of exiles included in the 
edict of Cyrus, less than fifty thousand re- 
turned under Zerubbabel. The majority chose 
to remain in the land where they had built 
houses, and were cultivating the soil, or en- 
gaged in trade. Although religious and patri- 
otic motives were strong, and bade them to go, 
worldly motives were stronger, and bade them 
stay. 

The returning captives had a journey of 
about four months across the vast desert that 
intervened between Chaldea and Palestine. 
This desert ‘‘ was diversified by no towering 
mountains, no delicious palm groves, no gush- 
ing springs, —a hard, gravel plain from the 
moment they left the banks of the Kuphrates 
till they reached the northern extremity of 
Syria; with no solace except the occasional 
wells and walled stations ; or, if their passage 
was in the spring, the natural herbage and 
flowers which clothed the arid soil. Fero- 
cious hordes of Bedouin robbers then, as now, 
swept the whole tract.’ 

2. The rebuilding of the Temple. The ex- 
iles, on their return, found the central portion 
of Palestine occupied by the Samaritans, who 
had been colonized there by the king of Assy- 
ria, after the captivity of the Ten Tribes; the 
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west coast, by those old foes of Israel, the 
Philistines; the south, by the Edomites, who 
had gained possession of a large part of the 
old kingdom of Judah; and the tract east of 
the Jordan, by its old inhabitants, the Moab- 
ites and Ammonites. There remained for the 
new-comers only a part of the territory which 
formed their ancient home; but of this part 
Jerusalem was the centre, and here they con- 
centrated their efforts and their hopes. The 
foundation of a new Temple was soon laid; 
and the building, doubtless, would have been 
hastened to completion, had not the refusal by 
Zerubbabel of the proffered aid of the Samar- 
itans led to interference on their part so seri- 
ous that the work was stopped. ‘‘It is the 
story again and again repeated in modern 
times: first the natural desire of an estranged 
population — heretical and schismatical as they 
might be—to partake in a glorious national 
work; then the rude refusal to admit their co- 
operation; then the fierce recrimination of the 
excluded party, and the determination to frus- 
trate the good work in which they cannot 
share. Accusations and counter-accusations 
were carried on before the kings of Persia, 
and not less than twelve years were wasted in 
this way. At length, Darius I. issued a de- 
cree forbiding further hinderance of the work, 
and commanding that the workmen be paid 
from the national treasury. Haggai and Zech- 
ariah — two prophets whose writings have 
come down to us in the books bearing their 
names —reproved the people on account of 
their negligence, and urged them to put forth 
all their energies to complete the Lord’s house. 
Four years more, however, were required for 
the work, and it was not until 516 B.c. that 
it was finished and dedicated. Of this edi- 
fice, the result of such long and bitter anxie- 
ties, we know almost nothing. If the measure- 
ments indicated in the decree of Cyrus were 
acted upon, the space which it covered and 
the height to which it rose were larger than 
the corresponding dimensions of its predeces- 
sor. It must have been in the absence of 
metal and carving that it was deemed so in- 
ferior to the first Temple. The Holy of Holies 
was empty. ‘The ark, the cherubs, the tables 
of stone, the vase of manna, the rod of Aaron, 
were gone. The golden shields had vanished. 
Even the high-priest, though he had recovered 
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his official dress, had not been able to resume — 
the breastplate with the oracular stones. Still 
there was not lacking a certain splendor and 
solidity befitting the sanctuary of a people 
once so great, and of a religion so self-con- 
tained.” 

3. The effects of the captivity. Allen, 
in his ‘‘ Hebrew Men and Times,’’ mentions 
the following among the effects of the 
captivity on the Hebrew people: (1.) It 
weaned away the affections and interests of 
many from the land of their fathers, and 
naturalized them in the East. (2.) It effaced 
the distinctions of tribe. The fiction of twelve 
original tribes was still kept up in sundry 
vague traditions, and in many a religious 
allusion; but the reality of it was irrecover- 
ably lost. (8.) The priesthood now appears 
far more prominently than ever before, as a 
privileged and powerful class. It includes, 
and by degrees absorbs, all the power and dig- 
nity of the state. This was the result, in part, 
of the separation that took place in Babylon. 
(4.) Their social condition and temper was 
changed by the captivity. (5.) It had a 
marked effect on their religious doctrines and 
ideas. Close contact with the Chaldaic and 
Persian theocracies enlarged the circle of 
Hebrew speculation. The Zoroastrian doc- 
trine of immortality, in the form of bodily 
resurrection from the realms of death, began to 
be current in the dominant Jewish sect. We 
find henceforth no trace of the old proneness 
to idolatry. Jehovah is no longer the local 
deity of Palestine, or the jealous God of a 
petty class; but is more and more invested 
with the attributes of a spiritual and universal 
God. (6.) We find, too, a breadth and pli- 
ancy of speculation, a cosmopolitan temper in 
thinking, a yielding to foreign invasion in the 
realm of abstract ideas characteristic of the 
later Jewish mind, curiously contrasted with 
its former bare simplicity, and curiously blend- 
ed with its precise and rigid formalism in 
matters of faith. 


EvEryY one who, with any degree of thor- 
oughness, studies the history of the chosen 
people, trom the call of Abraham to the final 
destruction of Jerusalem, will bear testimony 
to the abundant help thereby gained to a cor- 
rect understanding of Revelation. — Rev. 8S. 
H. Winkley. 
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A TABULAR VIEW OF IMPORTANT PERSONS, DATES, AND EVENTS CONNECTED WITH 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FROM 600-500 B.c. 
PALESTINE. THE BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. HEBREW PROPHETS. 
B.C. B.C. BoC. | B.C. 
Jehoiachin......... | 599 | Nebuchadnezzar .....| 604 | Habakkuk ......... |600(?) 
Transportation of cap- seremiah oo. 6 2. 8 5 ous HO2T—080 
tives, including Jehoia- | 
chin and Ezekiel .... 599 (Persia was a dependency SOOM Se x al) snelth a ch cies HOON EAD 
of Media from about 630 | 
Z -560 B.v.) Obadiah: sm 3 ws se ls 580 (?) 
Zedekiah ......++--. 599 : i 
Destruction of a age HOOK SD vuole © ese 595-572 
and conquest of Juda Evil-Merodach 561 
ad cso: ay WNeriglissar . «i. .% «6 < 559 Cyrus the Great...... 560 
A one Zedekiah ae Laborosoarchod .....- 556 
Last transportation - ‘of Nabonadius ........ 555 Revolts eo and con- = 
a quers Media... ...*. 55 
captives .......-..| 584 The Second Isaiah ... . |550-530 
Conquers the Lydian (Isa. XL.-LXVL.) 
Empire, including the 
Babylon subdued by Cy- greater part of Asia 
rus the Great...... 538 BNIEMOR Ey elo) ste ust «atte me 546 
The return from captivity 536 Conquers Babylon. .... 538 
Verupbabel occ ane 0 « 536 Permits the captives to 
POUUEN <6) si so ceun, ahs ve 536 
Rebuilding of the Temple 
begun, but interrupted 
by the Samaritans... 534 Cambyses TI. 2.6 is 529 
Rebuilding of the Temple 
TESUMACH) ta ens: sc sce <3 520 Conquers Egypt ...... 525 
The Temple finished ... | 516 Gomates the Magian ... | 522 
(Smerdis. ) 
LUV OGIO ease iee rec kas 521 a Ee 0¢s) Bed Pear ee ert 520 
LG CWATIEAN =) sa) Sh awe) oes 520 


Many of the dates in the above Table only approximate correctness. Those very doubtful are marked with an (?). 
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= LESSON XXVI. 


REVIEW. 
AxpouT 698-516 B.C. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What kind of a king was Manasseh ? 

2. Can you mention any of his bad acts? 

8. What kind of a king was his grandson, 
Josiah ? 

4, What good things can you name that 
were done by him? 

5. Who was the last king of Judah ? 

6. Who destroyed Jerusalem and carried 
King Zedekiah and many of the people away 
to Babylon ? 

7. What can you say of those who were 
left ? 

8. What have you learned about the prophet 
Jeremiah ? 

9. What have you learned about the prophet 
Ezekiel ? 

10. What prophet besides Ezekiel was 
among the captives? 

11. What joyful event did these prophets 
say would take place ? 

12. What great king conquered Babylon 
about fifty years after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem ? 

13. Of what country was Cyrus king ? 

14. What did he give the Hebrew captives 
permission to do ? 

15. Did all of them return to Palestine? 

16. What can you tell of the rebuilding of 
the Temple ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What can you say of the reign of King 
Manasseh? 2 Kings xxi. 1-18. 

2. How did the character of Josiah differ 
from that of Manasseh ? 

3. Will you name some of the events of his 
reign? xxii. 1-xxiii. 28. 

4. In what way did he lose his life? xxiii. 
29. 
5. Who began: to prophesy in the thir- 
teenth year of Josiah’s reign? Jer. i. 1, 2. 

6. Who was Josiah’s successor? 2 Kings 
xxiii: 30. 

7. To what country was he carried captive ? 
33, 34. 

8. Who was the next king of Judah? 36. 

9. What can you say of King Jehoiachin ? 
xxiv. 6-12; xxv. 27-380. 

10. What prophet was carried away cap- 
tive at this time? Ezek. i. 1, 2. 

11. What can you say of King Zedekiah? 
2 Kings xxiv. 17-20; xxv. 4-7. 

12. What account can you give of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem? xxy. 1-11. 

13. In what year did this take place ? 

14. Who was appointed ruler of those that 
remained in Judah? 22. 

15. What was the fate of Gedaliah? 25. 

16. What was the condition of Judah after 
this ? 

17. What now beeame of Jeremiah ? 
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18. What can you say of the condition of 
the Hebrew captives in Babylonia ? 

19. What prophet besides Ezekiel was there 
among them? 

20. What great truths concerning God were 
taught by the second Isaiah ? 

21, What name did he give the righteous 
portion of the Hebrew people? 

22. What does he say of the “servant of 
Jehovah”? in Isa. lii. 13-liii. 12 ? 

23. What did he predict concerning the 
restoration of the Hebrew people? 

24. What great conqueror arose in the time 
of the captivity ? 

25. Of what country was Cyrus king? 

26. In what year did he conquer Babylon ? 

27. What favor did he show the Hebrew 
captives? Ezra i. 1-11. 

bie What account can you give of their re- 
turn { 

29. What account can you give of the re- 
building of the Temple? 

30. What Persian king encouraged the 
completion of it? . 

31. What two prophets lived at this time? 


REFERENCES. 

Tue following works may be consulted to 
advantage in the study of Lessons XXIII.- 
XXVI.: Stanley’s ‘History of the Jewish © 
Church ”’ (Lectures XL.—XLIIL.); “* The Bible 
for Learners’’ (Vol. II.); Allen’s ‘‘ Hebrew 
Men and Times ’’; Maurice’s ‘‘ Prophets 
and Kings of the Old Testament ’’ (Sermons 
XVIL, XVIII, XXV.-XXVII.) ; Smith’s 
‘*Old Testament History’’ (pp. 608-650) ; 
Kitto’s “ History of the Bible’’ (pp. 411-431); 
Palfrey's ‘‘ Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures 
and Antiquities’’ (Vol. III.) ; Higginson’s 
‘* Spirit ot the Bible’ (Vol. L.); Bleek’s ‘* In- 
troduction to the Old Testament” (Vol. II.); 
Davidson's ‘* Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment” (Vol. ILf.); Noyes’s ‘‘ Translation of 
the Hebrew Prophets’’; Matthew Arnold’s 
‘*The Prophecy of the Great Restoration”; 
Milman’s ‘ History of the Jews”? (Vol. I.) ; 
Kuenen’s “ Religion of Israel’? (Vol. I. pp. 
98-173); Knappert’s ‘‘ Religion of Israel’? ; 
‘Notes on the International Sabbath-school 
Lessons for 1879” ; Josephus’s ‘‘ Antiquities 
of the Jews”? (Book XI. ch. i.-iv.); Rawlin- 
son's ‘* The Fiye Great Monarchies of the An- 
cient Eastern World’’; Smith’s ‘ Ancient 
History of the East ’’ (pp. 839-438) ; Bible 
Dictionaries and Encyclopedias (articles on 
Kizekiel, Cyrus, Zerubbabel, Babylon, Persia, 
&ec.). A map of the East in the time of the 
Babylonian captivity should be in every class. 
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LESSON XXVII. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 
ABouT 459-420 B.c. 
Ezra VIL. 1-28; Nehemiah I. 1—II. 20. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What have you learned in previous Les- 
sons about the Babylonian captivity ? 

2. Who gave the captives permission to 
return to Palestine ? 

3. What did those who first returned begin 
to build? : 

4. When did another large company of Jews 
leave Babylon for Jerusalem ? 

About erghty years later. 

5. Who was their leader ? 

Ezra, the scribe. 

6. What noted man led another company of 
Jews to Jerusalem a few years later ? 

Nehemiah. 

7. What office had Nehemiah held ? 

That of cup-bearer to the king of Persia. 

8. What important work did he do when he 
reached Jerusalem ? 

He rebuilt the walls of the city. 

9. What did Ezra afterwards do for the 
people? 

He collected the Jewish laws and read them 
to the people from a high pulpit. 

10. What book of the Old Testament was 
written not far from this time ? 

The Book of Malachi. 

11. In what part of the Old Testament is 
this book ? 

12. What verses of it can you recite ? 

“ Then they that feared the Lord spake often 

one to another; and the Lord hearkened and 
heard it; and a book of remembrance was 
written before him for them that feared the 
Lord, and that thought upon his name. And 
they shall be mine, suith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I make up my jewels; and I will 
spare them, as aman spareth his own son that 
serveth him. Then shall ye return und discern 
between the righteous and the wicked, between 
him that serveth God and him that serveth him 
not.’? 
[Explain to the class what a scribe is; what 
duties were performed by the Jewish scribes; 
the important part which Ezra took in shaping 
the op'nions and destiny of the Jewish people. 
Speak of the faith, courage, energy, and pa- 
triotism shown by Nehemiah.] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What king of Persia conquered Babylon 
about 538 B.c.? : 

2. What did he give the Jewish captives in 
Babylon permission to do? 

3. Who was leader of the first company that 
returned to Jerusalem ? 

4. What account can you give of the re- 
building of the Temple? 

5. Who was Ezra? 

6. In what year did he go from Babylon to 
Jerusalem ? 

7. How long was this after the completion 
of the second Temple ? 

8. What is known of the course of events 
in Palestine during this period ? 

9. Who was king of Persia at the time Ezra 
went to Jerusalem? Tzra vii. 1. 

10. What decree did he give to Ezra? 12- 
26. 
11. What is said in verses 27 and 28? 

12. Who seems to have written these verses ? 
13. What office did Nehemiah fill in the 
palace at Shushan (or Susa)? Neh. i. 11. 

14. Where was Susa, and what can you say 
of its palace? 

15. What news did Nehemiah hear from 
the Jews in Palestine? 3. 

16. What effect had this news on him? 4, 

17. What prayer did he offer? 5-11, 

18. What took place shortly after while he 
was serving in the king’s presence? ii. 1-8. 

19. About what year did Nehemiah go to 
Jerusalem? 

20. What did he do when he had been there 
three days? 11-16. 

21. What did he say to the people when he 
had viewed the broken walls? 17, 18. 

22. What course did Sanballat and others 
pursue? 19. 

23. What did Nehemiah say to them? 
20. 
24. In how many days were the walls re- 
built ? vi. 15. 

25. How did those who had opposed the 
project then feel ? 16. 

26. What did Ezra afterwards read to the 
people? viii. 1-3. 

27. What was this “book of the law of 
Moses’? ? 

28. What prophet lived at the same time as 
Ezra and Nehemiah, or a little later ? 

29. What can you say of the Book of 
Malachi ? 

30. What account can you give of the 
scribes? 
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31. How long did the Persian dominion over 
Palestine continue ? 

32. What noted kings had Persia during 
this period ? ee 

33. Have you ever read Abbott’s histories 
of Xerxes the Great and Darius the Great ? 

34. What seems to have been the condition 
of the Jews under Persian rule? 

35. What influence had the Persian religion 
on theirs ? 


1. Ezra, the Scribe. After the dedication of 
the second Temple, 516 B.c., there is a blank 
in Jewish history until 459 B.c. In that year 
Ezra, ‘‘a ready scribe in the law of Moses,’ 
went from Babylon to Jerusalem, taking with 
him a large number of Jewish exiles, and a 
decree from Artaxerxes, king of Persia, who 
held Babylon and Palestine in subjection as 
his predecessors had done since the reign of 
Cyrus the Great. The influence exerted by 
Ezra on the Jewish people hardly can be over- 
estimated. He had wisdom, energy, courage, 
perseverance, confidence in himself and in his 
cause, —all the qualities essential to success- 
ful leadership. He has been called “ the second 
Moses;’’ and some of the recent critics have 
ascribed to him and his co-laborers a great 
part of the laws which Jews and Christians, 
for more than two thousand years, have as- 
cribed, without hesitation, to the leader of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. Without attempt- 
ing to settle how many or how few of the laws 
contained in the five books usually ascribed to 
Moses originated in Ezra’s time, we may say 
that unquestionably he revised these books, 
put them into nearly their present shape, and 
proclaimed them to the people as containing 
the religious principles by which they were to 
be guided, and the laws which they were to 
obey. He found the people feeble and dis- 
couraged, gradually relaxing their hold on the 
religion of their fathers, and did more than 
any other man of his time to awaken in them 
reverence and love for their history, their Tem- 
ple, and their sacred books. 

2. Nehemiah. When Ezra had been four- 
teen years in Palestine, he was joined by 
Nehemiah, a Jew who had been cup-bearer to 
Artaxerxes. While serying the king in the 
palace at Shushaa (or Susa), he heard of the 
forlorn condition in which the city and people 
of Jerusalem remained, and was so depressed 
by the news that the king asked the cause of 
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his sadness. ‘‘Why should not my counte- 
nance be sad,’’ Nehemiah replied, ‘‘ when the 
city where my fathers are buried lies waste, 
and its gates are burned with fire ?’’ He asked 
that he might be sent to rebuild the walls and 
replace the gates. His request was granted, 
and the needful assistance rendered him. On 
his arrival in Jerusalem he rested three days; 
then rode out of the city at night and viewed 
its defenceless condition. Then he said to the 
rulers, ‘Come, and let us build up the walls 
of Jerusalem that we be no more a reproach.’’ 
But they laughed him to scorn, and asked if 
he were plotting rebellion against the king. 
He replied, ‘‘ The God of heaven will prosper 
us, therefore will we his servants arise and 
build.’””. Then he matured his ‘plans, and set 
the people at work to carry them out. His 
enemies scoffed, but he worked on in spite of 
them, and in fifty-two days the walls were 
finished. 

“The success of Nehemiah depended upon 
three traits, which must be characteristic of 
every great leader in human affairs. (1.) His 
faith. Nehemiah pondered upon the Jerusa- 
lem which should be. Plans, at first, were in- 
distinct. It seemed an impossibility. The 
Jews were scattered far and near. Tribes of 
enemies, who would resist his attempts, con- 
fronted the broken walls. His were the words 
of faith, and not of sight: ‘ The God of heaven, 
he will prosper us; therefore we, his servants, 
will arise and build.’ (2.) His sagacity. 
Observe how carefully Nehemiah planned his 
way. His first step was in prayer and fasting; 
but the end was not yet. He arranged with 
the king for the time of his absence. He 
obtained papers, signed with the king's sig- 
net, to every governor between Babylon and 
Judah, that his journey might be safely 
taken. We see him, at night, standing by 
the broken wall and computing the means 
and methods for the repairs. His faith was 
reasonable; yet, after it had become most 
perfect, in order to attain its object. he was 
compelled to reason out each step of the 
way. Thus it is that many a man works 
out his prayers. (3) His courage. Grant 
him to have been a man of strongest faith, 
aud of shrewdest mind to reason out the 
successive steps; yet, without courage to 
take each step, he had failed after all. It 
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required courage to endure silently the Im- 
moderate derision and laughter of Tobiah and 
Sanballat, as well as to guard against their 
insidious attacks. True heroism this, in re- 
cording the armed invasions of their foes: 
“We made our-prayer unto our God, and 
set a watch against them day and night.’ 
Among the heroes of earth there stands this 
one who could fearlessly ask, ‘Shall such a 
man as I flee?’ No,such a man could not 
be stayed from his work.’’ 

3. The Scribes. While Ezra and Nehemiah 
were still active, or not long after they ceased 
from their labors, the last of the prophetic 
books was written by Malachi. Of this prophet 
nothing is known except what may be gath- 
ered from his short prophecy of four chapters. 
Ewald speaks of this prophecy as closing ‘the 
series of prophetic writings in a manner not 
unworthy of such lofty predecessors,’’ but the 
majority of critics assign it a lower place. 
The prophets now vanish, and the scribes 
come upon the stage. They began with Ezra, 
as the prophets with Samuel. They were his 
disciples ; labored in his spirit, and carried on 
his work. They studied and transcribed the 
sacred books of their religion. They revised 
and explained the Jewish statutes. They 
were the clerks, the lawyers, and the religious 
teachers of their time. Although less noble and 
spiritual than the prophets, they exerted quite 
as great an influence on the Jewish religion. 

4. The Persian rule and influence. We 
have seen that the Persian dominion over Pal- 
estine began 538 B.c. It remained under Per- 
sian rule until 332 B.c., when it was conquered 
by Alexander the Great on his triumphant 
march into Asia. During this period of a little 
more than two hundred years, the Jews seem 
to have enjoyed considerable freedom. Al- 
though nominally in subjection to a foreign 
nation, they were left to manage their affairs 
pretty much in their own way. The Persians 
hated idolatry as well as the Jews, and were 
much more congenial masters than the Baby- 
lonians had been. There can be no doubt that 
the Jewish religion was greatly modified by 
Persian influence during those two hundred 
years. Ideas of angels, devils, and the future 
life, of which the Jews previously had known 
almost nothing, now became prevalent, and 
formed essential elements of their religion. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 


THE GRECIAN PERIOD. 
AxBouT 832-162 B.c. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did you Jearn in the last Lesson 
about Ezra and Nehemiah ? 

2. Of what great empire did Palestine form 
a part at this time? 

The Persian empire. 

3. How long did Palestine form a part of the 
Persian empire ? 

A little more than two hundred years. 

4. What famous conqueror then subdued 
Persia and many other countries? 

Alexander the Great. 

5. How long before the Christian Era did 
Alexander live? 

About three hundred and thirty years. 

6. Where and at what age did he die ? 

At Babylon, when he was only thirty-three 
years old. 

7. What then became of his vast empire ? 

It was divided among four of his generals. 

8. What kingdom soon came into posses- 
sion of Palestine ? 

The new Egyptian kingdom, which was 
formed of the south-western part of Alex- 
anders empire. 

9. How long did Pa'estine remain in sub- 
jection to this kingdom ? 

About one hundred and twenty years. 

10. What kingdom on the north often tried 
to get possession of it, and at last succeeded ? 

The Syrian kingdom. 

11. How long did Palestine remain a part 
of the Syrian kingdom? 

About eighty years. 

12. What led the Jews to fight for their 
freedom ? 

The great cruelty with which they were 
treated by the Syrian rulers. 

13. Did they gain their freedom at once? 

They did not; but had to struggle for it 
Many years. 

14. What Jewish books were written while 
all these changes were going on ? 

Some of the books of the Uld Testament and 
of the Apocrypha. 

15. What is the Apocrypha ? 

It is a collection of books generally thought 
to have less authority than the Old and New 
Testaments, although sometimes printed be- 
tween them in large Bibles. 

16. Have you ever seen a Bible with the 
Apocrypha in it? 

17. Will you recite one of the verses of the 
Apocrypha ? 

‘“ They that fear the Lord will not disobey 
his word; and they that love him will keep 
his ways.’ 

[A map of the East in the time of Alexan- 
der the Great is indispensable to the proper 
understanding of this Lesson. ‘The class will 
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be interested in hearing about Alexander and 
the city of Alexandria, founded by him. 
Some account may be given of the Apoc- 
rypha, and one or more of the stories con- 
tained in it related.] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. For what length of time did Palestine 
form a part of the Persian empire ? 

2 Who brought the Persian rule in Pales- 
tine to an end? 

3. What account can you give of the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great ? 

4. In what year did Jerusalem submit to 
him? 

5. In what city and at what age did he die? 

6. Have you ever read Abbott’s History of 
Alexander the Great? 

7. What important results followed his con- 

uests ? 

8. What became of his empire on his 
death ? 

9. Of what kingdom did Palestine become 
a part? 

10. Between what two powers was it a bone 
of contention for more than a hundred years? 

11. When was it annexed to the Greco- 
Syrian kingdom ? 

12. How long did it remain a part of this 
kingdom ? 

13. Why is the period treated of in this 
Lesson called the Grecian Period ? 

14. What account can you give of the city 
of Alexandria? 

15. What can you say of the Alexandrian 
Jews? 

16. What translation of the Old Testament 
was made at Alexandria ? 

17. In what year was this translation begun ? 

18. What tradition is there concerning the 
way in which it was made ? 

19. Why is it called the Septuagint ? 

20. What can you say of the influence it 
‘has exerted ? 

21. What books of the Old Testament prob- 
ably were written during the period included 
in this Lesson ? 

22. What is the Apocrypha? 

23. How many books or pieces of writing 
does it contain ? 


24. What account can you give of these 
books? 


1. Alexander the Great. The Persian rule 
in Palestine was brought to an end by Alex- 
ander the Great, 832 B.c. This mighty con- 
queror — the son of Philip, king of Macedon 
—marched through Asia Minor, subduing it 
as he went; defeated Darius III. at the head 
of half a million of men, in the famous battle 
of Issus, 333 B.c.; conquered the cities of 
Pheenicia, next subdued Gaza, and then 
marched against Jerusalem. He was spared 
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making an attack on the city, however, for 
the high priest came out to meet him, and 
peacefully yielded to his authority; while 
Alexander, in turn, if tradition may be trusted, 
bowed in adoration before the priest, or, as he 
said, the priest’s God. Thus the Holy City 
passed from the control of Darius to that of 
Alexander. After marching into Egypt, and 
bringing that country into subjection without 
a struggle, he returned through Palestine and 
Pheenicia; continued his march through Sy- 
ria and Mesopotamia, far into the Persian em- 
pire; and at Gaugamela, in October, 331 B.c., 
again encountered Darius, who now had raised 
an army of more than a million of men. Darius 
was again defeated, and the Persian empire 
overthrown. Alexander continued his con- 
quests in the East eight years longer, then 
died at Babylon, 323 B.c., at the early age of 
thirty-two, and after a reign of twelve years 
and eight months. 

“The history of Alexander forms an im- 
portant epoch in the history of mankind. Un- 
like other Asiatic conquerors, his progress 
was marked by something more than devas- 
tation and ruin, at every step of his course, 
the Greek language and civilization took root 
and flourished; and, after his death, Greek 
kingdoms were founded in all parts of Asia, 
which continued to exist for centuries. By 
his conquests, the knowledge of mankind was 
increased; the science of geography, natural 
history, and others, received vast additions; 
and it was through him that the road was 
opened to India, and that Europeans became 
acquainted with the products of the remote 
East.”’ 

On the death of Alexander, his vast empire 
was divided among four of his generals, and 
Palestine became the possession of Laomedon. 
Two years later, 321 B.c., it fell into the hands 
of Ptolemy I., king of Egypt. For more than 
a century it was a bone of contention between 
the Greco-gyptian and the Greco-Syrian 
kingdoms, although held all the while by the 
former. At length it was seized by Antiochus 
the Great, 203 u.c., and annexed to Syria. 
In this condition it remained until 141 B.c.; 
when, after a struggle of nearly thirty years, 
it once more became an independent kingdom. 
Of this struggle we shall have something to 
say in the next Lesson. 
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2. The Grecian Period. We call this pe- 
riod, of which we have given some of the out- 
lines, the Grecian period. Greek influence 
was now brought to bear upon Judaism, as 
Persian influence had been for two centuries 
previous. Macedon, Alexander's native coun- 
try, spoke the Greek language, and cherished 
Greek art, literature, and philosophy. The 
Great Conqueror, as we have seen, carried 
these with him; and their influence was felt, 
centuries after his death, in the countries he 
subdued. The new Egyptian and Syrian 
kingdoms which arose after his death, and 
each in turn held Palestine in subjection, and 
exerted over hera powerful influence, were es- 
sentially Greek kingdoms. At the mouth of the 
western branch of the Nile, Alexander founded 
a city, to which Ptolemy I. gave the name 
of Alexandria, in honor of its founder. This 
city Ptolemy made the capital of his kingdom. 
Being at the outlet of a great river, which 
flows through one of the most fertile regions 
on the globe, it naturally grew into a commer- 
cial city of the first importance. Soon it be- 
came the rival of Athens in learning and art. 
Men devoted to literature were maintained 
here at the public cost; and its famous library 
contained four hundred thousand volumes. 
Of this great city, whose population probably 
amounted to three quarters of a million, the 
Jews formed an important clement. ‘ They 
retained the privileges alleged to have been 
granted by Alexander, as on a level with the 
Macedonian settlers. The commercial enter- 
prise of the race, never since extinct, now for 
the first time found an outlet. They gradu- 
ally became a separate community, under their 
own chief, entitled Kthnarch, or Alabarch, 
and represented more than a third of Alexan- 
dria, with a council corresponding to that 
which ultimately ruled Jerusalem. . . . Over 
these Jewish colonists, as over their native 
Egyptian subjects, the Ptolemies, at least for 
the first four reigns, ruled with beneficent tol- 
eration. ... As to the Egyptians, they be- 
came as Egyptians; to the Jews, they became 
almost as Jews, —sending their accustomed 
sacrifices to the Temple of Jerusalem... . 
The Museum, with its unique library, the 
scholars who frequented the court, — Euclid, 
the geometrician, Apelles, the painter, Era- 
tosthenes, the grammarian,—brought the 
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Grecian learning to the very doors of the Isra- 
elite community. In this fostering atmosphere 
there sprang up those influences which Alex- 
andria exercised over the Jewish, and thus 
over the Christian, church for ever.”’ 

3. The Septuagint. One important result of 
the contact of the Jewich religion with Greek 
learning was the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment books into the Greek language. This 
work was begun at Alexandria by command 
of Ptolemy II. (Philadephus) about 285 B.c., 
and doubtless was executed at different periods, 
by writers of various abilities and different 
styles, although there is a tradition to the 
effect that seventy-two delegates were sent 
from the high priest at Jerusalem, and that 
they pursued their work on the island of the 
celebrated Pharian light-house, in the harbor 
of Alexandria, and that, shut up here in sey- 
enty-two cells, ‘‘each produced, by miracle, 
exactly the same inspired version as all the 
rest, without one error or contradiction.’ 
This tradition, that the translation was made 
by seventy-two persons, gave it the name of 
Septuagint, meaning seventy. 

‘If there ever was a translation,” says 
Dean Stanley, “‘ which, by its importance, rose 
to a level with the original, it was this. It 
was not the original Hebrew, but the Septua- 
gint translation, through which the religious 
truths of Judaism became known to the 
Greeks and the Romans. It was the Septua- 
gint which was the Bible of the Eyangelists and 
Apostles in the first century, and of the Christian 
Church for the first age of its existence; which 
is still the only recognized authorized text of 
the Eastern Church, and the basis of the 
only authorized text of the Latin Church. 
Widely as it differs from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures in form, in substance, in chronology, 
in language; unequal, imperfect, grotesque as 
are its renderings, it has, nevertheless, through 
large periods of ecclesiastical history, rivalled, 
if not superseded, those Scriptures themselves. 
This substitution was, no doubt, in great meas- 
ure based on the fable of the miraculous accu- 
racy of the translation, and has led to the 
strangest theological confusions in the treat- 
ment of the Bible by the older churches, 
which thus claim for two contradictory texts 
the same authority, and avowedly prefer the 
translation to the original. But still, on the 
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whole, in the triumph of the Septuagint, 
the cause of freedom, of criticism, of charity, 
triumphed also. No rigid requirement of 
literal exactness can stand in the presence of 
the fact that apostles and apostolic men ap- 
pealed for their arguments to a translation so 
teeming with acknowledged mistakes. No 
criticism need fear to handle freely the sacred 
volume in which the Alexandrian translators 
ventured on such bold variations, accommo- 
dations, omissions, and insertions, with the 
applause of the Christian world from Irenzeus 
to Augustine. Whatever religious scruple is 
felt at circulating occasional errors, in the 
hope of inculeating the general truth with 
which they have been entangled, should dis- 
appear before the authoritative and universal 
use, in early times, of the Septuagint, which 
differs far more widely from the original, and 
is far more deeply imbued with the natural 
infirmity of translators, than any other trans- 
lation of the Bible that has ever since ap- 
peared.” 

4. The Old Testament Books of this Period. 
Although the Book of Malachi, written more 
than four hundred years before the Christian 
Era, is the last Old Testament book in the 
order of arrangement in our English Bibles, 
it is not the last from a chronological point of 
wiew. During the period included in this 
‘Lesson the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Ne- 
themiah were put into nearly their present 
shape, largely compiled from documents al- 
ready existing, and many of the Psalms, and 
ithe Books of Esther, Kcclesiastes, and Daniel 
were written. Daniel is, undoubtedly, the 
latest of the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and its date may be fixed at 165 B. c. 

5. The Apocrypha. Not only were some of 
the canonical books of the Old Testament 
written during this period, but two or three of 
the uncanonical or Apocryphal ones. Some 
of our large Bibles contain, between the Old 
and New Testaments, a collection of writings 
called the Apocrypha. Their titles are: 1 
Esdras, 2 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, The rest of 
Esther, Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch, The Song of the Three Holy Child- 
ren, The History of Susannah, The Destruction 
of Bel and the Dragon, The Prayer of Manas- 
ses, 1 Maccabees, 2 Maccabees. The Roman 
Catholic Church regards these books as divinely 
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inspired Scriptures, while Protestants generally 
regard them as uninspired and spurious. The 
Church of England ‘doth read these books 
for examples of life, and instruction of man- 
ners; but yet doth it not apply them to estab- 
lish any doctrine.” 

The word “ Apocrypha’’ means “ hidden”’ 
or “ obscure,’”’ and, as applied to these books, 
is designed, no doubt, to convey the idea that 
they are of obscure origin or doubtful author- 
ship. But this does not properly distinguish 
them from the canonical books of the Old 
Testament; for many of these are of obscure 
origin and doubtful authorship. There is 
nothing to justify the sharp distinction which 
usually is made between the two collections. 
Not the age in which they were written; for 
some of the Apocryphal books are older than 
some of the canonical ones. Not the country 
in which they were written; for some of the 
Apocryphal books were written in Palestine, 
while some of the canonical ones were written 
in foreign countries. Not the language in 
which they were written, for some of the 
Apocryphal books were written in Hebrew. 
Not the different degrees of inspiration which 
produced them, or proceeds from them; for, evi- 
dently, some parts of the Apocrypha are more 
inspired and more inspiring than some parts of 
the canonical books. Let it be said in justice, 
however, that, taken asa whole,the Apocryphal 
books are less interesting and edifying than the 
canonical ones. “The books of the Apocry- 
pha are of very various kinds; some historical 
and biographical, or at least in the form of his- 
tory and biography ; others, poetical. The chief 
part of them profess to belong, in point of 
subject-matter, to the periods already em- 
braced in the Olt Testament, as additions to 
its histories, or to its didactic and devotional 
poetry. The only exceptions are Ecclesiasti- 
cus, or the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, 
ayowedly belonging to the age of the Ptol- 
emies; and the books of the Maccabees, con- 
taining the history of the Jews in Palestine 
during that most eventful and truly heroic 
period, their wars with Syria.’ 

“These writings are invaluable, as keeping 
alive the sense of the gradations of excellence 
even in sacred books, and thus serving as a 
perpetual protest against the uniform, rigid, 
levelling theory of religious excellence.’”’ 
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LESSON XXIX. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 
AxouT 168-160 B.c. 
1 Maccabees I. 1-IX. 22. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did you learn in the last Lesson 
about Alexander the Great ? 

2. What became of his vast empire after 
his death ? 

3. To what kingdom did Palestine now be- 
long for more than a hundred years? 

4. What kingdom next took possession of 
Palestine ? 

5. What did the Jews do when Antiochus 
Epiphanes, one of the kings of Syria, treated 
them with great injustice and cruelty ? 

They vose against him, and fought for their 
independence. 

6. Who were some of the leaders in this 
struggle for independence ? 

Muttathias (Mat ta-thi’-as) and his five sons. 

7. What book, written not long after, con- 
tains an account of this long struggle of the 
Jews to become free? 

The First Book of Maccabees. 

8. What collection of books contains the 
First Book of Maccabees? 

The Apocrypha. 

9. What did yon learn about the Apocry- 
pa in the last Lesson ? 

10. What verse from it did you then learn? 

11. What verse from it about striving for 
truth can you recite ? 

“Strive for truth unto death, and the Lord 
shall fight for thee.” 

12. What beautiful verse is there in the 
Apocrypha concerning the majesty of God? 

** Kor the whole world before thee is as « lit- 
ile grain of the balance, yea, as a drop of 
morning dew that falleth down upon the 
earth.” 

13. What verse alludes to the mercy of 
God? 

“© But thou hast mercy upon all; for thou 
canst do all things, and winkest at the sins of 
men, because they should amend.” 

14. How are God’s love and care alluded 
to? 
“‘ For thou lovest all things that are, and ab- 
horrest nothing which thou hast made; for 
never wouldest thou have made any thing, if 
thou hadst hated it. And how could any thing 
have endured if it had not been thy will, or been 
preserved, if not called by thee? But thou 
sparest all; for they are thine, O Lord, thou 
i of souls.” 

[The teacher may give an account of the 
persecution of the Jews by Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, and of the valor of Mattathias and his 
five sons. ] 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS, 


1. In what year was Palestine conquered 
from Egypt by Antiochus the Great ? 

2. OF what kingdom was Antiochus the 
Great the ruler? 

3. How did the treatment of the Jews under 
the Syrian kings compare with that under 
the Ptolemies ? 

4. When did Antiochus Epiphanes begin 
to reign? 

5. What can you say of his character ? 

6. By what two names was he known and 
what is the meaning of each ? 

7. What religion did he try to establish 
throughout his realm? 

8. What led him to make this attempt ? 

9. What did he erect throughout Palestine? 

10. What did he compel the Jews to do ? 

11. What did he forbid them to do? 

12. What can you say of his desecration 
of the Ten:ple? 

13. Did the Jews continue to worship there 
after it had been desecrated ? 

14. In what other ways were the Jews 
insulted and abused ? 

15. What did these indignities lead them 
to do? 

16. What family took the lead in this 
struggle for freedom ? 

17. Who was the head of this family at the 
time the persecution broke out ? 

18. How many sons had Mattathias ? 

19. Where did he and his sons live ? 

20. Where was Modin ? 

21. What had been erected in Modin as 
well as other cities and towns of Palestine? 

22. What did Mattathias do when he saw 
one of his countrymen joining in the Greek 
sacrifices at this altar? 

23. What followed this act of resistance 
on the part of Mattathias? 

24. When did Mattathias die? 

25. Who succeeded him as military leader 
of the Jews ? 

26. In what batiles did Judas Maccabeus 
engage ? 

27. In what year did he enter Jerusalem 
and rededicate the Temple? 

28. Where and in what year did he lose 
his life ? 

29. What did he say when he was ex- 
horted to flee from the battle-field ? 

80. What do you find to condemn in Antio- 
chus Epiphanes ? 

31. What do you find to commend in 
Judas Maccabeus ? 


1. Antiochus Epiphanes. We have seen that 
Antiochus the Great wrested Palestine from 
the dominion of Egypt, and brought it under 
that of Syria, 203 B.c. Under the rule of the 
Syrian kings — the Seleucid, they are usu- 
ally called —the Jews:no longer received the 
lenient treatment with which the Ptolemies 
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had favored them; and, in the reign of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, which began 175 B.c., suf- 
fered such terrible persecution that they re- 
belled against him. ‘This famous ruler was 
one of those strange characters in whom an 
eccentricity touching insanity on the left and 
genius on the right combined with absolute 
power and lawless passion to produce a porten- 
tous result, thus bearing out the two names 
by which he was known, — Epi, hanes, ‘the 
brilliant,’ and Lpimanes, ‘the madman.’ ” 

“To bring into a uniform submission to 
himself and the gods of Greece, amongst whom 
he reckoned himself, the various creeds and 
usages which he found under his sway, be- 
came his fixed idea, fostered in part by his 
own personal vanity, partly by the desire to 
imitate the Roman policy, which he had stud- 
ied whilst a hostage at Rome.” 

“Tn every town and village of Palestine 
were erected altars, at which the inhabitants 
were compelled to offer sacrifices in the hea- 
then form; and, on the king’s birthday, to 
join in the sacrificial feast. The two chief 
external marks of Judaism—the repose of 
the Sabbath and the proud badge of ancient 
civilization, the rite of circumcision — were 
strictly forbidden on pain of death; and, at 
last, the crowning misery of all, which sent 
a shudder through the whole community, was 
the deliberate desecration of the Temple, not 
only by adapting it to Grecian worship, but 
by every species of outrage and dishonor. ... 
A small Grecian altar was planted on the huge 
platform of the altar of Zerubbabel, in honor 
of the Olympian Jupiter. The profanation 
was consummated by introducing a herd of 
swine and slaughtering them in the sacred 
precincts. One huge sow was chosen from the 
rest. Her blood was poured on the altar be- 
fore the Temple and on the Holy of Holies 
within. A mess of broth was prepared from 
the flesh, and sprinkled on the copies of the 
Law. This was the ‘abomination of desola- 
tion,’ —the horror which made the whole 
place a desert. From that moment the daily 
offerings ceased; the perpetual light of the 
great candlestick was extinguished, — the 
faithful Israelites fled from the precincts. . . . 
But the persecution was not confined to the 
extirpation of the national worship. Every 
Jew was constrained to conform to the new 
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system. The children were no longer to re- 
ceive the initiatory rite of circumcision. The 
swine’s flesh was forced into the mouths of 
the reluctant worshippers. The books of the 
Law, multiplied and treasured with so much 
care from the days of Ezra, were burnt.’ 

2. The Maccabees. Such dreadful perse- 
cution could not fail to bring a struggle for 
freedom on the part of the persecuted. In 
this struggle, a family, sometimes called the 
Asmonean, sometimes the Maccabean, took 
the lead. At the time the persecution broke 
out, this family consisted of Mattathias, an 
aged priest, and five sons in the prime of life. 
They lived at Modin, a quiet town “on the 
slope of the hills which descend from the 
passes of Judea into the plain of Philistia, or 
Sharon;’’ and here it was that the Jewish 
war of independence began. “ At Modin, as 
elsewhere through Palestine, an altar had 
been erected, on which the inhabitants were 
expected to join in the Greek sacrifices. 
Mattathias, who had himself indignautly re- 
fused to take part, was so enraged at the sight 
of the compliance of one of his countrymen, 
‘that his veins trembled, neither could he 
forbear to show his anger according to judg- 
ment.’ Both sacrificer and royal officer fell 
victims to this sudden outburst of indigna- 
tion, which the historian compares to that of 
the ancient Phinehas.”? A long and bloody 
war followed this significant act of resistance 
on the part of Mattathias. He died during 
the first year of the war. Judas Maccabeus, 
his third son, succeeded him as military 
leader. He fought three decisive battles in 
the first two years of the campaign: the 
first, with the Syrian general Apollonius, near 
Samaria; the second, in the pass of Beth- 
horan, already a noted battle-field; and the 
third, and most decisive of all, at Emmaus. 
He gained entrance into Jerusalem, and re- 
dedicated the Temple, which the Syrians 
had profaned. This was 165 B.c. Four 
years later, he lost his life in the battle of 
Eleasa. When he saw that his hosts slipped 
away, and that the battle pressed upon him, 
he was exhorted to flee also. But he said, 
“God forbid that I should do this thing, and 
flee away from them; if our time be come, let 
us die manfully for our brethren, and let us 
not stain our honor.” 
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LESSON XXX. 


FREEDOM GAINED.— SUBJECTION 
TO ROME. 


AxsoutT 141-0 B.c. 
FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What did you learn in the Jast Lesson 
about the persecution of the Jews by one of 
the kings of Syria ? 

2. What family among the Jews did you 
learn took the lead in resisting this Syrian 
king ? - 

3. How long did the Jews have to struggle 
for their freedom ? 

4. How long did they then remain an inde- 
pendent nation ? 

About one hundred years. 

5. By what nation were they then subdued ? 

By the Romans. 

6. Whom did the Romans make ruler of the 
Jews ? 

Herod the Great. 

7. What kind of a man was Herod the 
Great ? 

He was a very wicked man. 

8. Will you name one of the wicked com- 
mands which he is said to have given ? 

He commanded that all the children of Beth- 
lehem, and the region round about, of two years 
old and under, be slain. 

9. What little child was saved by his pa- 
rents from the fury of Herod ? 

10. What did his parents do to save his 
life ? 

11. In what year did Herod die ? 

Probably in the sume year that Jesus was born. 

12. Were all of Herod’s acts bad ? 

No; he showed a great deal of public spirit. 

13. Will you mention one of his public-spir- 
ited acts ? 

He built a splendid ci'y on the coast of Pales- 
tine, and called it Cesarea. 

14. Will you name another good deed that 
he did ? ; 

He rebuilt the Temple in Jerusalem. 

15. Do not bad people always have some 
good qualities ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. With what powerful nation did Judas 
Maccabeus form an alliance ? 

2. Where can the words of the treaty that 
was made in the Roman Senate House be 
found? 

3. What were some of the effects of this 
alliance with Rome? 

4, In what year did Judas Maccabeus die? 

5. Who was chosen military leader in his 
place ? 

6. To what office was Jonathan raised seven 
years later? 

7. When and by whom was he put to death ? 

8. Who was Jonathan’s successor ? 
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9. What new era was dated from the acces- 
sion of Simon ? 

10. How were Jewish contracts now dated ? 

11. What other sign of nationality made its 
appearance ? 

12. How long was it since the Jews had 
been an independent nation ? 

13. Who became high priest and king on 
the death of Simon ? 

14. How long did Hyrcanus reign ? 

15. What can you say of the reign of his 
son, Alexander Jannzeus ? 

16. What can you say of Hyrcanus II. and 
Aristobulus II. ? 

17. What Roman ruler interfered while these 
weak princes were quarrelling ? 

18. In what year did Pompey enter Jerusa- 
lem? 

19. What did he expect to find in the 
Temple? 

20. Why did he expect to find there a statue 
of the Jewish deity ? 

21. When did Herod the Great begin to 
reign in Judea ? 

22. How long did he reign? 

23. What can you say of the cruelty and 
tyranny of this noted man ? 

24. What magnificent public works did he 
undertake ? 

25. What amusements did he introduce ? 

26. What is your estimate of Herod's char- 
acter viewed as a whole? 

27. What Jewish sects can you mention ? 

28. When did these sects arise ? 

29. What account can you give of their 
opinions ? 

30. Which was the most numerous of these 
sects ? 

1. Alliance with Rome. One of the meas- 
ures of Judas Maccabeus was to form an alli- 
ance with Rome. He sent two ambassadors 
to the Roman Senate, and they were received 
with great dignity by that august assembly. 
A treaty was agreed upon, and written on two 
sets of brazen tablets, one of which was re- 
tained in the Capitol, and the other sent to 
Jerusalem. This treaty, which is of great in- 
terest, can be found in 1 Maccabees, viii. 
92-32. It was ratified two years before the 
death of Judas; and from that time ‘‘ the for- 
tunes of the Jewish State were inextricably 
bound up with those of its gigantic ally, —at 
first of friendly equality, soon of complete de- 
pendence, then of violent conflict, finally of 
the profoundest spiritual relations, — each bor- 
rowing from each the peculiar polity, teach- 
ing, superstitions, vices, and virtues of the 
other.”’ E 

2. The Period of Independence. On the 
death of Judas Maccabeus (160 B. c.) his 
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brother Jonathan was elected by the Jews to 
be their military leader, and seven years later 
was raised to the high-priesthood. He was 
put to death, 143 B.c., by Tryphon, a Syrian 
general, and succeeded by Simon, the last of 
the five sons of Mattathias. ‘From the ac- 
cession of Simon a new era was dated, the 
first year of independence, when the nation 
ceased to pay the tribute which, from the Per- 
sian kings downwards, they had paid to each 
successive conquering dynasty. Hencefor- 
ward the Jewish contracts were dated, ‘In 
the first year of Simon, the great High Priest, 
and General, and Leader of the Jews.’ Con- 
currently with this came the natural sign of 
nationality, never before claimed, of striking 
coins for themselves.’ 

On the death of Simon (135 B.c.), John 
Hyrcanus, his son, became high priest and 
king. After reigning successfully for thirty 
years, he was succeeded by his son Aristobu- 
lus, who reigned but a year. Alexander Jan- 
nzeus, another of Hyrcanus’s sons, now reigned 
twenty-six years (104-78 B.c.), in a vigor- 
ous and successful, though cruel, manner. 
“ Syria was now weak and divided. Cyprus 
was his principal foreign foe; Egypt his ally.”’ 
On his death, his eldest son, Hyrcanus IL., 
was raised to the high priesthood; but Alex- 
andra, the queen-mother, administered the 
secular affairs of the kingdom until her death, 
nine years after that of her husband. Her 
son Aristobulus IL. now disputed the throne 
with his brother Hyreanus. The latter 
yielded at first, but shortly afterwards formed 
an alliance with Aretas, king of Arabia, and 
then marched against Aristobulus, who took 
refuge in Jerusalem. 

8. Independence lost. 
Aretas were besieging 
who had an army in 


While Hyreanus and 
the city, the Romans, 
Syria, interfered, and 
after a siege of three months gained entrance 
(63 Beo.). It was now that Pompey, the 
Roman general, went into the Temple, ex- 
pecting to find there a statue of the Jewish 
God; but, on looking into the Holy of Holies, 
to his astonishment saw — nothing! He con- 
firmed Hyrcanus in the high priesthood, but 
denied him the crown. This, however, was 
afterwards granted him by Julius Cesar, 
though Antipater, the father of Herod the 
Great, was virtually ruler of the Jews at this 
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time. Hyrcanus was taken prisoner by the 
Parthians on their invasion of Syria (40 B.c.), 
and succeeded by Antigonus, who retained 
possession of the crown until 37 B.c., when 
he was taken prisoner by Socius, the lieuten- 
ant of Antony, and by the latter put to death. 
Herod the Great now became king of Judea, 
and continued to reign until his death in the 
same year that Jesus Christ was born. The 
jealous temper and ungovernable passions of 
Herod, his great cruelty, his love of display, 
his magnificent public works, his introduction 
of theatres, athletic sports, and combats of 
wild beasts and gladiators into Palestine, to 
the great horror of most of the inhabitants, 
are well known. 

The Jewish sects — Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes — arose during the period of Jew- 
ish independence. They should be studied in 
connection with this Lesson. 


REFERENCES. 


Tue following works may be consulted to 
advantage in the study of Lessons XXVII.- 
XXXI.: Stanley’s ‘‘ History of the Jewish 
Church’’ (Lectures XLIV.-L.); ‘The Bible 
for Learners’? (Vol. II.); Allen’s ‘‘ Hebrew 
Men and Times” (pp. 3811-426); Kitto’s 
“ History of the Bible’’ (pp. 481-518); Pal- 
frey’s ‘‘Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures 
and Antiquities’? (Vol. IV.) ; Higginson’s 
“Spirit of the Bible’? (Vol. II. pp. 3-66); 
Bleek’s *‘ Introduction to the Old Testament”’ 
(Vol. II.); Davidson’s ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Old Testament” (Vol. III. pp. 340-467); 
Milman’s ‘‘ History of the Jews”’ (Books IX.- 
XI.); Ewald's “ History of Israel” (Vol. V.); 
Kuenen's ‘‘ Religion of Israel”? (Vol. III.); 
Knappert’s ‘‘ Religion of Israel’’; Josephus’s 
“Antiquities of the Jews’ (Books XI.- 
XVII); The Apocrypha (especially Wisdom 
of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, and 1 Maccabees) ; 
Chadwick’s “* The Bible of To-day ’’ (Lecture 
on the Apocrypha); Bible Dictionaries, Clas- 
sical Dictionaries, and Encyclopedias (articles 
on the persons, countries, and cities mentioned 
in the ahove-named Lessons). These Lessons 
should be studied with the aid of suitable maps. 
Milman’s ‘‘ History of the Jews’’ contains the 
best account of the varied fortunes of this 
people from the Captivity to the Christian 
Era to be found in a brief space. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF JEWISH HISTORY FROM THE TIME 
OF EZRA TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


. 


Palestine subject to Persia: 
538-332 B.C. 


RULERS. 


Xerxes I... 


6 oar ete 


sArtaxerxes.[. .. s+ « 


Artaxerxes IT... < 


Artaxerxes III... 


ArtaxerxesIV.... 


Darhis: DUE |. id occ. 
(Codomanus.) 


Alexander the Great. 


Subject to Greek- 
Egypt 821-203. 


POEM YN sts «60 sno 
(Lagus.) 
Ptolemy IT. 5 


(Philadelphus. ie 


Ptolemy Tes: . 
Ptolemy LV. sere = 


Subject to Greek- 
Syvia 203-141 


pendent 


ingdom 141-37. 


An Inde 
x 


I 


Becomes subject 
to Rome 37. 


Antiochus III. ... 
(Lhe Great.) 


Selenens IV.» o.+-« s.< 
ANHOCHUSTV: s« o. 


(Epiphanes.) 


Judas Maccabeus .. 


Jonathan ...... 


SIMOMMea so, ellaney a ¢ 
Jolin Hyrcanus... 
Aristobulus ..... 


Alexander Jannzus . 


Alexandra. 
(Queen-mother.) 


Aristobulus Il..... 


Hyrcanus II. 
Antipater . 


eet 6 one. 


Antigonus....... 


Herod the Great ... 


EVENTS. 


Ezra goes to Jerusa- 
lem: 9. : 

Nehemiah “goes to Je- 
rusalem 

Ezra reads the law ‘to 
the people...... 

Scribes appear, Proph- 
ets vanish. 

High Priest at head 
of State, 


Alexander the Great 
conquers Palestine . 
Conquers the Persian 
ADINPILO evel eset esis 


He dies, and his king- 
dom is divided . . 


The Septuagint begun 
at Alexandria .... 


Antiochus the Great 
seizes Palestine from 
Ptolemy V... 


Antiochus Epiphanes 
devastates Jerusalem 
Persecutes the Jews. . 
Mattathias revolts... 
The Jews form an alli- 
ance with Rome. 


Struggle for freedom. 
Independence gained . 


Jewish sects formed, — 
Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes. 


Pompey enters Jeru- 
salem... 


pee ce Oy Por 


Herod rebuilds the 


Temple. 


332 
331 


203 


172 
168 
167 


162 


141 


63 


WRITINGS. 


Ezra puts the Penta- 
teuch into nearly its 
present form. 


Malachi. 
Ruth (?) 
Jonah (?) 


Many of the Psalms, 
500-200 B.c. 


Baruch. 

Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah compiled. 

Esther. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

Tobit. 

Daniel. 

Susannah. 

Bel and the Dragon. 


Three Iloly Children. 
Wisdom of Solomon. 


Judith. 
1 Esdras. 


Prayer of Manasses. 
1 Maccabees. 


The rest of the chap- 
ters of Esther. 


2 Maccabees, 


2 Esdras, 
A.D. 


about 90 


The above dates are sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes, but not adjusted to 
any particular chronological system. The names of foreign rulers are given until 166 


B.c.; those of native rulers subsequently. 


. 
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LESSON XXXII. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


From the Death of Solomon to the Birth 
of Jesus Christ. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Into what two kingdoms was the He- 
brew nation divided on the death of Solomon? 

2. How many tribes formed the kingdom of 
Israel ? 

8. Who was their first king? 

4, What nation subdued the kingdom of 
Israel, and carried many of its people into cap- 
tivity, when it had lasted about two hundred 
and fifty years? 

5. What do you remember about the prophet 
Elijah? 

6. Who was the first king of Judah, and 
whose son was he? 

7. What other kings of Judah can youname? 

8. What do you remember about king Jo- 
siah ? 

9. Who conquered the kingdom of Judah, 
and carried many of its people into captivity ? 

10. What is this captivity of the people of 
Judah called ? 

11. Who conquered Babylon, when that na- 
tion had held the Jews in captivity about fifty 

ears ? 

12. What did the Jewish captives then have 
permission to do? 

13. Did all of them return to Palestine ? 

14. To what empire did Palestine belong for 
more than two hundred years after the Baby- 
lonian captivity ? 

15. Who then conquered Palestine and 
overthrew the Persian empire ? 

16. Of what kingdom did Palestine become 
a part, soon after Alexander's death ? 

17. What kingdom next conquered it? 

18. What do you remember about the strug- 
gle of the Jews to gain their freedom ? 

19. How long did they remain free ? 

20. Of what great empire did they form a 
part at the time Jesus Christ was born? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What led to a division of the Hebrew na- 
tion on the death of Solomon ? 

2. How long did the new kingdom of Israel 
last ? 

3. Who were some of its kings, and what 
can you say of them ? 

4. Will you name some of the prophets that 
lived in this kingdom ? 

5. When, and by whom, was the kingdom 
of Israel subdued ¢ 

6. What was the fate of many of its people ? 

7. Will you name some of the most noted 
kings of Juduh ? 

8. What woman usurped the throne for 
a while ? 

9. What kind of a king was Asa? 

10. What do you remember about Ahaz ? 
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11. What can you say of the reign of Ma- 
nasseh ? 

12. What reforms were brought about by 
Josiah ? 

13. What prophets of Judah can you name ? 

14. When did the prophet Jeremiah live, 
and what can you say of him ? 

15. Who subdued the kingdom of Judah, 
and carried many of its people into captivity ? 

16. In what year was Jerusalem destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar ? 

17. What can you say of those who re- 
mained in Judah? 

18. What was the condition of the captives 
in Babylon ? ‘ 

19. What prophecies were written in the time 
of the captivity ? 

ara nat event brought the captivity to an 
end ?} 

21. Who led back to Palestine such as then 
chose to return ? 

22. Who afterwards led back another large 
company ? 

23. Who led back still another company ? 

24. What can you say of the influence of 
Ezra on the people? 

25. Of what great empire did Palestine form 
a part at this time ? 

26. When did the Persian rule in Palestine 
begin, and when did it end ? 

27. What prophets lived during the Persian 

eriod ? 

28. What can you say of the influence of 
the Persian religion on the Jewish ? 

29. In what year did Jerusalem surrender 
to Alexander the Great ? 

30. What were some of the good effects of 
Alexander’s conquests ? 

31. Of what kingdom did Palestine become 
a part, soon after his death ? 

32. How many years was ita part of the 
Greco-Egyptian kingdom ? 

33. To what kingdom did it next belong ? 

34. How many years was it in subjection 
to the Greco-Sy rian kingdom ? 

35. What can you say of the persecution of 
the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes ? 

36. What can you say of Judas Maccabeus ? 

37. When did Palestine become independent 
of Syria ? 

38. How long did it remain an independent 
nation ? 

39. By what powerful nation was it next 
subdued, and when ? 


FUTURE LESSONS. 


THE rest of the Lessons of this Series — 
those for April, May, and June—will be 
based on selections from the Psalms and Pro- 
verbs, and of a more practical character than 
the preceding ones. 

The Eighth Series — from September, 1879, 
to June, 1880, inclusive — will be based on 
the teachings of Jesus, — chiefly the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Parables. 
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Lessons 32-35. 


LESSON XXXII. 


THE WAY OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
Psalm I. 


1. Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way 
of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scorn- 
Sul. 

2. But his delight is in the law of the Lord; 
and in his law doth he meditate day and night. 

3. And he shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit m 
his season; his leaf also shall not wither ; and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

4, The ungodly are not so: but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. 

5. Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in 
the judgment, nor sinners in the congregation 
of the righteous. 

6. For the Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous: but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Will you repeat the first verse of the first 
Psalm? 

2. Who are meant here by ‘‘ the scornful’’ ? 

Those who laugh and mock at sacred things. 

3. To what extent ought we to avoid the 
wicked ? ‘ 

We ought not to choose them for our Sriends 
or companions. } E 

4, What does the godly man delight in? 
Verse 2. f 

[Explain to the class what is meant by 
‘‘the law of the Lord.’’] 

5. What will the godly man be like? 
Verse 3. Sed ; 

{Show how a holy life is like a vigorous 
and fruitful tree.] : 

6. What are the ungodly like? Verse 4. 

7. What is chaff ? , | 

{Call attention to the way in which the 
wheat was separated from the chaff at the 
time the Psalms were written. ] 

8. What is chaff good for? 

9. What is said of the ungodly in the judg- 
ment? Verse d. 


10. What is meant here by “the judg- 
ment’’? 

It means any time when the strength of our 
characters is tried. 

[The meaning of this phrase is not easy to 
explain to young minds; perhaps, however, 
the teacher can make it clear that we are 
frequently brought to judgment, — put on 
trial, — and that at such times the good 
usually stand, while the bad usually fall. | 

11. Who knows the way of the righteous ? 
Verse 6. 

{Explain that “knows’’ here means ap- 
proves and affectionately cares for. ] 

12. What is said of the way of the ungodly ? 
Verse 6. 

13. Will you now repeat the whole Psalm ? 

{Impress on mind and heart that the dif- 
ference between holiness and sin is as great as 
that between a beautiful flourishing tree by a 
stream of water, bearing an abundance of fair 
and rich fruit, and the light and worthless 
chaff driven away by the wind.] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. How many Psalms does the Book of 
Psalms contain ? 

2. When were they written? 

8. Of what is the whole collection made up ? 

4. What classification of the Psalms has 
been made ? 

5. What general account can you give of 
the first Psalm ? 

6. How is the character of the righteous man 
described in the first verse ? 

7. Who are meant here by ‘‘ the scornful’ ? 

8. What is said of the character of the 
righteous man in verse 2? 

9. What is meant in this verse by ‘‘ the law 
of the Lord”? 

10. Ought not this expression to have a 
wider meaning to us than it did to the 
Psalmist ? 

11. What is it to meditate in this law day 
and night? 

12. How is the condition of the righteous 
man described in verse 3? 

13. Why would this comparison make a 
vivid impression on the Jewish mind? 

14. What fruits does the righteous man 
bring forth? Gal. vy. 22, 23. 

15. Is the outward prosperity of the righteous 
always greater than that of the wicked ? 

16. Willa person starting in life be more 
likely to be outwardly prosperous if he is 
always honest, truthful, temperate, faithful, 
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and all that is implied by the word “ right- 
eous ’’? 

17. What does the New Testament say of 
godliness? 1 Tim. iv. 8; vi. 6. 

18. What is said of the wicked in contrast 
with the righteous? 4. 

19. How did the Jews separate the chaff 
from the wheat ? 

20. What is said of the wicked in verse 5? 

21. What is meant by ‘shall not stand in 
the judgment” ? 

22. What is meant by “the congregation 
of the righteous’ ? 

23. What is said of the righteous in verse 6 ? 

24. What is meant here by ‘‘knoweth”’ ? 

25. What is said of the path of the just in 
Proverbs iv. 18 ? 

26. What is said of the way of the ungodly 
in verse 6 ? 

27. What is meant by this? 

28. Why can we not divide mankind into 
two classes, the righteous and the wicked, and 
see as great a contrast between them as the 
Psalmist here presents? 


1. The Book of Psalms. The Book of Psalms 
contains one hundred and fifty poems adapted 
to be sung in public worship, and may appropri- 
ately be called the the hymn-book of the ancient 
Jewish Church. These Psalms, like the hymns 
sung in our churches, were written by different 
persons, at different periods, although it is im- 
possible to say when some of them were written, 
or who were the authors of them. A few Biblical 
scholars have supposed, and some unlearned 
readers of the Bible still suppose, that David 
wrote the whole of them; but this idea is not 
to be entertained fora moment. The Hebrew 
titles ascribe seventy-one Psalms to David, 
twelve to Asaph, eleven to the sons of Korah, 
two to Solomon, and one each to Moses, 
Heman, and Ethan, while the remaining fifty- 
one have no titles designed to indicate their 
authorship. It is generally agreed, however, 
among the best theologians of every name, 
that the titles prefixed to the Psalms are in 
some cases erroneous, being only the conject- 
ures of later editors or compilers. Probably 
the oldest of them were written by David 
as early as 1000 B.c. Some, certainly, were 
written after the Babylonian Captivity, —a 
few, perhaps, as late as the time of the Mac- 
cabees, about 160 B.c. The whole collection 
is made up of five smaller collections (i.—xli., 
xlii—Ixxii., lxxiii-lxxxix., xc.—cvi., evii—cl.), 
compiled, no doubt, at different periods. Each 
of these collections ends with a doxology. 
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It is obvious that no sharp and accurate 
classification can be made of the Psalms in 
respect to their character and contents. Many 
of them, like many of the hymns in our hymn- 
books, can with about equal propriety be put 
under any one of several heads. Perhaps the 
best classification is the following, which was 
first suggested by De Wette, but has since 
been adopted by several authors of consider- 
able distinction: — 

I. Psalms in praise of Jehovah, of which 
Ps. vili., xix., xxxiii., Ixv., civ., cxlv., are 
good examples. 

Il. National Psalms, containing allusions to 
the ancient history of the Israelites, and to the 
relation of the people to Jehovah: Ps. lxxviii., 
Cy., Cvi., cxiv. 

II. Psalms of Zion and of the Temple, such 
as Ps. xv., xXxiv., cxxxiy. 

IV. Psalms respecting the king: Ps. ii., xx., 
RRs KaVegl MOK LOKS 

Y. Psalms which contain complaints under 
affliction and the persecution of enemies, re- 
flections on the wickedness of the world, 
prayers for succor, and thanksgivings for 
deliverance from enemies. Psalms of this 
class comprise more than a third of the whole 
collection. Examples may be found in Ps. 
Vil., X., XiV., XXXVI., ]xxix., IXXx., Cil. 

VI. Psalms expressing religious experience, 
conviction, confidence, hope, resolution, &c., 
of which examples may be found in Ps. i., 
XXill., Xci., cxxi., CXx xiii. 

“The Book of Psalms,” says Dr. Barnes, 
‘‘is a record of deep religious experience. It 
is this which, in the estimation of religious 
persons in general, gives it its chief value to 
young believers; and it becomes more and 
more the companion, the comforter, and the 
counsellor, as the believer moves along through 
the varied scenes of life, and as gray hairs 
come upon him, and as the infirmities which 
pre-intimate the approaching close of all things 
press him down. A religious man is rarely, 
if ever, placed in circumstances where he 
will not find that the Hebrew sacred bard has 
not gone before him in the depths of religious 
experience. Hence, in sickness, in persecution, 
in bereavement, in old age, on the bed of 
death, the Book of Psalms becomes so invari- 
able and so valuable a companion; and hence, 
not as a matter of convenience, but as sup- 
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plying a want in the minds of men, and as 
significant of their value, the Psalms and the 
New Testament are so often bound together 
in a single volume. Hence, also, for the aged, 
for the sick, for those whose powers of vision 
fail by disease or by years, the Psalms and 
the New Testament are printed in large type, 
and bound in convenient forms, that the truths 
contained in these volumes may still be ac- 
cessible to the saint ripening for heaven, as 
the light fails, and as life ebbs away. To the 
end of the world the Psalms in religious 
experience will occupy the same place they 
now occupy; to the end of the world they will 
impart comfort to the troubled, and peace to 
the dying, as they have done in the ages that 
are past.’’ 

Says Dr. Noyes: ‘‘ What a sensation would 
be produced in the literary world by such a 
collection of poetry as is presented in the 
Book of Psalms, could it come recommended 
by the attraction of novelty! But the truth 
is that, in general, the ear is accustomed to 
these admirable productions before the mind 
can comprehend their meaning or feel their 
beauty; so that, in maturer life, it requires no 
inconsiderable effort to give that attention 
which is necessary for the reception of the 
impressions they are adapted to impart.’’ 

“Tn comparison with them,’’ says Milman, 
‘the sacred poetry of all other nations sinks 
into mediocrity. They have embodied so 
exquisitely the universal language of religious 
emotion, that (a few fierce and vindictive pas- 
sages excepted, natural in the warrior-poet of 
a sterner age) they have entered, with un- 
questioned propriety, into the ritual of the 
holier and more perfect religion of Christ. 
The songs which cheered the solitude of the 
caves of Engedi, or resounded from the voice 
of the Hebrew people, as they wound along 
the glens or the hillsides of Judea, have been 
repeated for ages, in almost every part of the 
habitable world, — in the remotest islands of 
the ocean, among the forests of America, or 
the sands of Africa. How many human hearts 
have they softened, purified, exalted! Of 
how many wretched beings have they been 
the secret consolation! On how many com- 
munities have they drawn down the blessings 
of Divine Providence by bringing the affections 
into unison with their deep devotional fervor! ’’ 
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2. The First Psalm. It is not known when 
or by whom this Psalm was written; but it is 
generally believed by those competent to judge 
that it was designed to be a preface, or intro- 
duction, either to the whole Book of Psalms, 
or to the first division of it (Ps. i—xli.); and 
that it was written either at the time when 
the first division was compiled, or at a later 
period, when the Book of Psalms as we have 
it at present was collected. It is one of the 
most beautiful of the Psalms, and, whatever 
the purpose for which it was designed, may 
be regarded as the key-note to the whole col- 
lection. It contrasts in a striking manner the 
character and condition of the righteous with 
the character and condition of the wicked. 

Norss. 1. Blessed is the man. “It is cer- 
tainly a fair and joyous thought which finds 
expression in this first Psalm. Its opening 
sentence is a burst of delight. ‘Blessed is 
the man!’ or, in the more emphatic plural 
of the original, ‘ Oh, the blessednesses of the 
man!’’’ Perhaps the Psalmist meditated 
long in silence and solitude on the character 
and condition of the righteous, before break- 
ing out thus in wonder and delight. — The 
scornful. Scoffers; those who deride morality 
and religion. Most commentators find very 
nice distinctions in such words as walketh, 
sitteth, and standeth in this verse, — dis- 
tinctions which would fill the Psalmist with 
amazement could he see them. His thought 
is, ‘* Blessed is the man who shuns the com- 
pany, counsels, and practices of the wicked ;”’ 
and he expressed this thought in a poetic, not 
in a logical, way. ‘To describe the successive 
steps in wickedness is not his aim. 

2. But his delight is in the law of the Lord. 
Instead of choosing the wicked for his com- 
panions, and adopting their evil practices, the 
righteous man finds his highest happiness in 
thinking about and obeying the law of God. 
Probably the Psalmist here means by ‘‘ the 
law of the Lord ’’ the commands and precepts 
contained in those portions of the so-called 
books of Moses which were in existence at the 
time he wrote; but to us ‘the law of the 
Lord’’ ought to mean vastly more than this, 
the Divine will as made known in nature, in 
history, in the New Testament, and in our 
own souls. — Day and night. A poetic way of 
saying “continually”? or “all the time.” 
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3. And he shall be like a tree. ‘‘ The figure 
possessed for an Eastern mind a vividness of 
which we can form but a faint conception. 
When all else was parched and sterile, the 
brooks of water and the torrent-beds had their 
strip of verdure. There the grass was freshest 
.and greenest, and there the trees flourished 
most luxuriantly.””— Whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper. It may be remarked on this 
sentence, (1) That the ancient Jews believed 
that the righteous man is blessed sooner or 
Jater with material prosperity, and that the 
author of this Psalm undoubtedly shared in 
.this belief. (2) That there is a great deal of 
truth in the idea that righteousness tends to 
prosperity, material as well as spiritual. The 
man who is upright, truthful, industrious, 
:persevering, prudent, patient, and all that is 
-implied in being righteous, will be pretty sure 
to be blessed with a good degree of worldly 
-success. He will be likely to be honored, 
trusted, and promoted; and to gain, rise, and 
_grow in a gradual, natural, and healthy way. 
As a general rule, righteousness brings pros- 
-perity. Can as much be said of unright- 
eousness ? 

4. The ungodly are not so. Not like the 
tree planted by the watercourses.— But are like 
the chaff. The contrast is of the most striking 
kind. The wicked, instead of being like a 
tree carefully planted by a stream of water, 
.and full of life, beauty, and utility, are like 
chaff, empty, dead, and worthless. — Which 
the wind driveth away. ‘‘ Fanning machines 
‘were unknown at that time. After the 
‘threshing, the mingled wheat and chaff was 
thrown up into the air with scoops or shovels 
called fans, and the wind took away the chaff, 
while the heavier grain fell back to the 
ground. For this purpose the threshing-floor 
was in the open air, and on the top of a hill, 
if possible, where the wind blew strongest.’’ 

5. Therefore. Because they are like chaff, 
light, unsubstantial, and worthless. — The un- 
godly shall not stand. They shall not be able 
to endure or successfully pass through the 
trial to which they will be put. — The 
judgment. Not what orthodox theologians 
call the judgment-day. Of course, if all the 
millions who have lived on earth should, at 
the end of time, be summoned before the 
Great Judge to be tried, the wicked would 
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not be able to stand,—they would be pro- 
nounced guilty, and sentenced accordingly. 
But this was not the thought in the Psalmist’s 
mind. The doctrine of a last judgment was 
unknown to him. “The meaning is,’”’ says 
Dr. Barnes, “ that they would not share the lot 
of the righteous: in all places, and at all times, 
where character is determined, and where the 
Divine estimate of character is manifested, it 
would be found that they could not stand the 
trial, or abide the result, so as to have a place 
with the righteous. Their true character 
would be shown, and they would be treated 
like the chaff that is driven away.’’ In this 
sense ‘‘the judgment”’ is all the time going 
on. The ‘‘ great day’’ includes all our days. 
See a tract on “Judgment-Days,”’ written by 
Rey. R. R. Shippen, and published by the 
American Unitarian Association. —Nor sinners 
in the congregation of the righteous. They will 
not be reckoned as belonging to the righteous, 
and will have no part with them. 

6. For the Lord knoweth the righteous. 
This means that he approves of their course of 
life, loves them, and will bless them. 

It is obvious that we cannot divide mankind 
into two classes, the righteous and the wicked, 
and see the marked contrast between them 
which the Psalmist presents. The characters 
of men are mixed. None are altogether good, 
and none altogether bad. He describes the 
ideally righteous and the zdeally wicked man, 
rather than any actually known. He also 
describes them ia poetical language, and not 
in that which would be used to define with 
precision their character, condition, and des- 
tiny. He gives us a striking picture, not an 
accurate chart. We must remember that the 
Psalms are not logical, but poetical; and be 
careful that we are not hindered rather than 
helped by analyses, explanatory notes, and 
literal translations. They are to be judged 
by the spirit, flavor, and tone which pervades 
them, rather than by their exact meaning as 
determined by the grammar and _ lexicon. 
Nothing can be more beautiful, impressive, or 
true than the contrast between holiness and 
sin here presented; but the contrast will not 
in all respects hold good of particular saints 
and sinners within our knowledge, nor will all 
that is here aflirmed of either the godly or the 
ungodly bear to be interpreted as literal prose. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 


GOD’S WORKS AND GOD’S LAW. 
Psalm XIX. 


1. The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament sheweth his handy work. 

2. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge. 

3. There ts no speech nor language, where 
their voice is not heard. 

4. Their line is gone out through all the 
earth, and thetr words to the end of the world. 
In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 

5. Which is as a bridegroom coming out of 
his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to 
run @ race. 

6. His going forth is from the end of the 
heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it: 
and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 

7. The law of the Lord is perfect, convert- 
ing the soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple. 

8. The statutes of the Lord are right, re- 
joicing the heart: the commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 

9. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring 
for ever: the judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether. 

10. More to be desired are they than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold: sweeter also than 
honey and the honey-comb. 

11. Moreover, by themis thy servant warned : 
and in keeping of them there is great reward. 

12. Who can understand his errors? cleanse 
thou me fiom secret faults. 

13. Keep back thy servant also from pre- 
sumptuous sins; let them not have dominion 
over me: then shall I be upright, and I shall 
be innocent from the great transgression. 

14. Let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength, and my redeemer. 
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1. What is said of the heavens in the first 
verse of this Psalm? 

[The teacher has an inexhaustible source 
of illustration in the number, beauty, order, 
magnitude, and distances of the stars; in the 
milky way, the moons of Jupiter, the rings 
of Saturn, and the many other wonders of 
astronomy. 

2. What is said of the sun in verse 6? 
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[The attention of the class may be directed 
to the size and distance of the sun, to the 
cheerfulness it imparts, and to the dependence 
of animal and vegetable life on its light and 
heat. What if the sun were to be blotted 


out ? i 

3. Will you repeat what is said in the 
seventh to eleventh verses ? 

[The teacher may show that the Jaws ot 
God are written, not only in the Bible, but in 
nature, in the human frame, and inthe human 
heart; that these laws, wherever written, are 
wholesome, needful, and perfect; that they 
should be carefully studied and obeyed; that 
the keeping of them brings great reward, and 
the violation of them severe punishment. ] 

4, What question is asked in the first part 
of the twelfth verse ? 

5. Do any of us know all our errors, or how 
great they are ? 

6. How can we find out more of them than 
we know now ? 

7. How can we avoid many of them? 

8. What does the Psalmist pray to be 
cleansed from? Verse 12. ! 

9. Ought not all of us, like him, to pray 
that we may be cleansed from secret faults? 

10. With what beautiful words of prayer 
does this Psalm end? Verse 14. 

11. What kind of words and thoughts are 
acceptable to God? 

12. What kind of words and thoughts are 
not acceptable to him? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Will you repeat the first six verses of the 
nineteenth Psalm ? 

2. What is meant in the first verse by ‘‘ the 
glory of God’? 

3. What is meant by ‘‘ his handy work’? 

4. What did the ancient Jews suppose the 
firmament to be ? 

5. What is it in reality ? 

6. What can you say of the number, size, 
distances, and motions of the stars? 

7. By what process have they been formed ? 

8. What keeps them in their places? 

9. What other wonders of astronomy can 
you mention ? 

10. What is the meaning of verse 2? 

11. What do you understand to be the mean- 
ing of verse 3? 

12. What is meant by ‘their line”? in 
verse 4? 

13. What does ‘‘in them hath he set a 
tabernacle for the sun’’ mean? 

14. To what is the sun compared 
verse 5? 

15. What further is said of it in verse 6? 

16. Will you mention some of the effects 
produced by the sun? 

17. Which seems to you more probable, — 
that the heavens are the work of design or of 
chance ? 

18. What change of subject takes place at 
verse 7? 


in 
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19. Will you repeat verses 7-11? 

20. What is meant here by “ the law of the 
Lord’? ? 

21. Where is the law of the Lord to be found 
except in the Bible? 

22. What can you say of the wisdom and 
justice of God’s laws? 

23. Why ought we to become acquainted 
with them ? 

24. Will you name some of the rewards that 
come of keeping them ? 

25. Does punishment always follow the vio- 
lation of them ? 

26. What is the difference between the 
“law,” “testimony,” ‘‘ statutes,’’ and ‘ com- 
mandments”’ of the Lord in verses 7 and 8 ? 

27. Whatis meant by “ the fear of the Lord 
is clean,” in verse 9? 

28. What is meant in this verse by the 
‘‘judgments of the Lord”? ? 

29. What is meant by “ honey-comb,” in 
verse 10? 

30. Will you repeat verses 12-14? 

31. What is the difference between “ errors,”’ 
“ secret faults,’’ and ‘‘ presumptuous sins’? ? 

32. What must we do to escape these ? 

33. What is meant, in verse 13, by ‘‘the 
great transgression ”’ ? 


Notes. This Psalm—one of the most 
beautiful and impressive in the collection — 
begins with a vivid description of the heavens 
as continually declaring the glory of God, 
then passes to an equally vivid description of 
the perfections of God’s law, and ends with a 
meditation on human imperfections and sins, 
and a prayer for deliverance from them, and 
strength to live aright. Some suppose that 
this was originally two psalms, — one on God’s 
works (verses 1-6), and another on God’s law 
(verses 7-14). It is certain, however, that it is 
a unit now, — natural, beautiful, symmetrical, 
and complete. In the devout mind, meditation 
on God’s works naturally leads to meditation 
on God’s law; and meditation on God’s law, 
to meditation on human frailty and sinfulness; 
and meditation on human frailty and sinful- 
ness, to prayer for forgiveness, guidance, and 
strength. 

1. The heavens declare. ‘'The heavens are 
telling”’ is more in accordance with the orig- 
inal, and more expressive. They give un- 
ceasing testimony, year after year and age 
after age, to the power and skill of the Deity. 
Perhaps the Psalmist had been looking into 
the heavens on a clear night, when the blue 
sky was thickly bespangled with stars. The 
longer he gazed, the more his wonder and 
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admiration increased. He thought of the con- 
stant display of the Creator’s wisdom and 
power in the stars which shine by night, and 
the sun which shines by day. — The glory of 
God. His wisdom, power, skill, faithfulness, 
and benevolence, as seen in the starry world 
above us. — The firmament. The blue ex- 
panse of sky in which the heavenly bodies 
appear to be set. The Hebrews supposed the 
firmament — which in reality is only an ap- 
pearance, produced by a slightly bluish tinge 
of the air—to be a solid concave, in which the 
stars were placed, and that above this were 
waters, which came down in rain. — Sheweth 
his handy work. Hand-work, or the work of 
his hands. ‘The idea is that God had made 
the heavens by his own hands, and that the 
firmament thus adorned with sun and moon 
and stars showed the wisdom and skill with 
which it was done.”’ 

2. Day unto day uttereth speech. Com- 
mentators differ as to the meaning of this 
verse. Some think that day and night are 
here personified, and that the idea is that each 
day hands down to the following day, and each 
night to the following night, the knowledge 
of God’s glory, just as a knowledge of some 
things goes down from father to son through 
many generations. Others suppose the mean- 
ing to be, that day after day and night after 
night, through the long ages, teach their les- 
sons of God’s greatness and goodness. 

8. There is no speech nor language. Prob- 
ably the meaning of this verse is that the heay- 
enly bodies have a voice, but that it speaks to 
the devout and understanding heart instead of 
the outward ear. They give a silent, but none 
the less real, testimony to the power of their 
great Author. ‘‘The absence of articulate 
language, far from weakening the testimony, 
makes it stronger. Even without speech or 
words, the heavens testify of God to all men.’? 
Or, as the well-known paraphrase of Addison 
has it, — 


‘“* What though in solemn silence all 
Moye round this dark, terrestrial ball ? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

For ever Singing, as they shine, 

‘The hand that made us is divine.’ ” 


4. Their line is gone out into all the earth. 
Here again the meaning is doubtful, and com- 
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mentators are divided in opinion. Some sup- 
pose ‘‘ line ” to be used in the sense of extent, as 
though the Psalmist had said, ‘‘ Their province 
or dominion extends over the whole earth, and 
they speak with authority even in its remotest 
parts.’’ Others suppose the word to be used 
in the sense of sownd. In accordance with this 
view, Dr. Noyes renders this sentence, ‘‘ Their 
sound goeth forth to all the earth.’’ In the 
one case, the metaphor is suggested by a meas- 
uring line, and in the other by a vibrating line; 
z. e., by a string producing musical sounds. 

5. Which is asa bridegroom. The morning 
sun is compared to a bridegroom, on account 
of its youthful freshness and joy. “The es- 
sential image is that the sun seems to rise from 
a night of repose, as man does in the morning, 
and that after such a night of repose he goes 
forth with cheerfulness and alacrity to the 
employments of the day.” 

6. The law of the Lord is perfect. We 
have here a transition from the works of God 
in nature to the word of God in revelation. 
By ‘“‘the law of the Lord” is here meant, no 
doubt, such Hebrew laws as were then in ex- 
istence. These were not in any sense perfect, 
it is true, — they were not coinplete, and were 
mingled with human error, — but to the Psalm- 
ist, in the glow of poetic feeling, it seemed that 
nothing could be better. But there is a wider 
sense in which the phrase ‘“‘the law of the 
Lord’? may be used, and in this sense it is 
perfect. Any law of Divine origin, wherever 
written, whenever written, or however made 
known, is a law of the Lord, and should be 
diligently learned and heeded. — Converting 
the soul. ‘‘‘Reviving the soul;’ literally, 
bringing back the soul or spirit when it is 
drooping, and, as it were, leaving the body.” 
— The testimony of the Lord. The laws which 
he bears witness to; 7.e., all his laws. 

7. The fear of the Lord. By “the fear of 
the Lord’ is usually meant reverence to- 
wards God, piety; but here it donbtless means 
the precepts concerning worship which Jeho- 
vah was supposed to have given through 
Moses. — The judgments of the Lord. His pre- 
cepts or commandments. The laws which he 
has judged to be right; ze., all his laws. 
The words ‘‘law,” “testimony,” “statutes,” 
“ commandment,’’ ‘‘ fear,”’ and “ judgments,” 
as here used by the Psalmist, are nearly synony- 
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mous. They refer to the moral and religious 
precepts which God had given, or was sup- 
posed to have given, to the Hebrew people, 
through Moses. 

8. More to be desired are they than gold. 
God’s laws are of more value than the most 
precious metal. Spiritual truth is infinitely 
better than material wealth. — The honey-comb. 
‘The dropping of honey-combs.’ ”’ 

9. Who can understand his errors? Who 
can tell the number and magnitude of his of- 
fences? The contemplation of the Divine law 
leads the Psalmist to think of his own imper- 
fections and sins, and to pray that he may be 
freed from them. — Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults. “Those of which I am unconscious; 
those which escape the detection of conscience, 
blinded, as it often is, by error, passion, and 
sil” 

10. Presumptuous sins. Those deliberately 
committed. The phrase is used in contrast 
with “ secret faults.”’— The great transgression. 
This does not refer to any one specific offence, 
but to any and every great sin. The sense 
would be better expressed if ‘the’? were 
omitted. ‘‘TI shall not be polluted with gross 
transgression ’’ is Noyes’s translation. 

We would again remark that the spirit and 
general tone of the Psalms must be regarded, 
rather than the meaning of particular words 
and sentences; although it is interesting and 
useful, of course, to know what particular 
words and sentences mean. ‘There are pas- 
sages in them which are full of truth and 
beauty when idealized, but which are barren 
and false when analyzed. Take, for instance, 
what is said of “the law of the Lord”? in this 
nineteenth Psaim. If we confine the Psalm- 
ist’s meaning to the so-called Mosaic law, 
moral and ceremonial, —to all its precepts, 
the most trivial as well as the most weighty, — 
and if we take all his words in their strictly 
literal sense, we find his description untrue, 
and are repelled by it. The Mosaic law is not 
perfect to us who have seen better things; 
and the Mosaic ritual has already passed away, 
instead of ‘‘enduring for ever.’”’ But if we 
take what the Psalmist says in an ideal or 
poetic way, if we apply it to God’s laws where- 
ever found, and to whatever spiritual truth 
God makes known, it warms our hearts and 
quickens our devotions. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 


THE HEAVENLY SHEPHERD. 
Psalm XXIII. 


1. The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. 

2. He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

3. He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake. 

4. Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. 

5. Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies: thou anointest my 
head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

6. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life: and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Who ss generally supposed to have writ- 
ten the twenty-third Psalm? 

David. 

2. What occupation did David follow when 
young ? 

He was a shepherd. 

3. What is a shepherd ? 

4. What is the Lord called in this Psalm? 
Verse 1. 

5. What does the Psalmist say will not 
happen because the Lord is his shepherd ? 
Verse 1. 

6. Why may the Lord be called the shep- 
herd of each one of us ? 

Because he takes care of us and blesses us. 

7. Willyouname some of the ways in which 
he takes care of and blesses us ? 

8. What is meant by ‘paths of righteous- 
ness ’’ in verse 3? 

The right paths. ; 

9. What is meant by ‘‘the valley of the 
shadow of death,’’ in verse 4? 

Any great pain or trouble that we are called 
to bear, even death itself. 

10. Why does the Psalmist say that he will 
fear no evil? Verse 4. 

11. Is the Lord with all of us to give us 
comfort in times of trouble ? 

12. What does the Psalmist say that the 
Lord prepares for him? Verse 5. 

13. Does the Lord prepare a table for all 
of us? 

14. Does he provide for our tables any the 
less because they are spread by human hands ? 

15. What does the Psalmist mean by ‘‘ my 
cup runneth over”? ? 
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He means that he has more good offered him 
than he can enjoy. : 

16. Do we not all have more good offered 
us than we can enjoy ? 

17. What does he say about the future? 
Verse 6. 

18. Will you repeat the whole of this beau- 
tiful Psalm ? 

[The teacher may speak of the love of 
Eastern shepherds for their sheep, and the 
tender care they take of them; of God’s love 
and care for us, and some of the ways in 
which they are manifested; of the confidence 
we may feel in him, even in our darkest hours; 
of God as the source of all the good we re- 
ceive, even that prepared and bestowed by 
earthly friends; of our great capacity for 
enjoyment, and the excess of good over that 
capacity ; of the confidence we may feel that 
we shall be provided for and blessed in the 
future. The tone of gratitude and cheerful- 
ness running through the Psalm may also be 
noticed. } 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Who is generally supposed to have been 
the author of this Psalm > 

Kea What was David’s occupation in early 
ife ? 

3. What can you say of the love and care 
of Eastern shepherds for their sheep ? 

4. In what respects is God like a shepherd ? 

5. What confidence does the Psalmist ex- 
press because the Lord is his shepherd ? 1. 

6. How does he carry out the figure with 
which he begins the Psalm? 24. 

7. What does “he restoreth my soul” 
mean ? 

8. What is meant by “ paths of righteous- 
ness’? ? 

9. What is the phrase “ for his name’s sake”? 
equivalent to ? 

10. What is meant by ‘‘the valley of the 
shadow of death’? ? 

11. What can you say of the expression, 
“thy rod and thy staff’’ ? 

12. What change in the figure is there in 
verse 5? 

13. What custom suggested the phrase, 
“thou anointest my head with oil’ ? 

14. What does ‘‘my cup runneth over” 
mean ? 

15. How does the Psalmist express his con- 
fidence that God will continue to care for and 
bless him ? 6. 

16. What is it to ‘‘ dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever’? ? 

17. Will you repeat the whole Psalm ? 

18. How many hymns which are either par- 
aphrases of it, or were suggested by it, can 
you recall ? 

19. What does the Psalm teach concerning 
the character of God ? 

20. What feelings of the author are either 
expressed or implied in it ? 
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Norers. The caption to this Psalm assigns 
it to David; and in all ages it has been the 
nearly unanimous opinion, both of the learned 
and the unlearned, that he was its author. 
There is nothing in its contents contrary to 
this opinion, nor is there any thing that would 
lead us necessarily to ascribe itto him. It is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful of all the Psalms, 
and the one with which the Christian world 
is the most familiar. The author’s state of 
mind at the time he wrote was that of cheer- 
ful and grateful confidence in God's constant 
goodness, mercy, and care; and the calm and 
steady flow of the language is in perfect 
harmony with his thought. 

1. The Lord is my shepherd. In order to 
appreciate fully the meaning of this beautiful 
metaphor, we must remember that Eastern 
shepherds constantly dwell with and watch 
over their sheep; that they frequently have 
occasion to defend them; that they form a 
strong attachment for them, ard call them by 
name (John x. 3); that they do not drive 
them, but lead them; and that the sheep have 
such attachment for them, such confidence in 
them, and such gratitude for the care they 
have received, that they gladly follow. —J/ 
shall not want. ‘‘ This is the main idea in the 
Psalm; and this idea is derived from the 
fact that God is a shepherd. The meaning is, 
that as a shepherd he would make all needful 
provision for his flock, and evince all proper 
care for it. The words ‘shall not want,’ as 
applied to the Psalmist, would embrace every 
thing that could be a proper object of desire, 
whether temporal or spiritual, whether pertain- 
ing to the body or the soul, whether having 
reference to time or to eternity.’ 

2. Green pastures. “Pastures of tender 
grass.”” Just the food flocks most desire. — 
Sill waters. ‘* Waters of quietness.’’ Not 
stagnant waters, but waters flowing so gently 
as to give the idea of repose. 

3. He restoreth my soul. “ He reviveth my 
spirit”? is Noyes’s translation. “The word 
‘soul’ here means life or spirit,’’ says Barnes, 
“ and not the soul in the strict sense in which 
the term is now used. It refers to the spirit 
when exhausted, weary, or sad; and the 
meaning is, that God quickens or vivifies the 
spirit when exhausted.’’ — Paths of righteous- 
ness. Simply the right paths. ‘‘ The allusion 
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is still kept up to the sheep or flock, who are 
led, not over mountains or through bushes 
and stony places, but in the plain and beaten 
paths.’’ — For his name’s sake. For his own 
sake, that he may be consistent with himself, 
that his reputation for goodness and watchful 
care may be sustained, and that he may be 
honored. The expression, however, should 
be regarded here as a touch of poetic beauty 
and finish rather than a literal statement of 
fact. 

4. The valley of the shadow of death. The 
darkest and most gloomy valley imaginable. 
“The allusion is still to the flock,’’ says 
Noyes, ‘‘and the meaning is, that if, like the 
flock, the poet should stray into some gloomy 
valley as dark as death, he should fear no 
evil, being under the care of the Heavenly 
Shepherd.’’ Barnes says that the meaning is, 
‘*any path of gloom or sadness; any scene of 
trouble or sorrow; any dark and dangerous 
way. Thus understood, it is applicable not 
merely to death itself, —though it embraces 
that, — but to any or all the dark, the danger- 
ous, and the gloomy paths which we tread in 
life; to ways of sadness, solitude, and sorrow. 
All along those paths God will be a safe and 
certain guide.” — Thy rod and thy staff. 
Noyes’s translation is, ‘‘thy crook and thy 
staff.” The two words probably refer to the 
same thing. ‘The crook is essential to the 
shepherd's business. He uses it as a walking- 
stick in ascending and descending the moun- 
tains; he uses it to punish the rebellious and 
stubborn sheep. If has a curve on one end, 
with which he catches the sheep by their hind 
legs and urges them on. It is likewise a 
weapon to beat the dogs and ward off the 
beasts of the wilderness. Then, finally, he 
uses it when he puts the sheep into the fold, 
causing them to pass under the rod as he 
tallies them off to see that none are missing. 
Thus the crook is the symbol of his power 
and authority, and at the same time of his 
love, care, and protection. When the flocks 
are led through the gloomy wadies they 
crowd close together, and the rod and staff in 
the shepherd’s hands reassures them, and 
gives them a sense of comfort and security, 
though the wild beasts roar and growl about 
them.”’ 


5. Thou preparest a table before me. The 
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image of a shepherd is now dropped and that 
of a host adopted. The transition is not ab- 
rupt, however, for the same general idea is 
maintained as at first: “‘I shall not want.’’— 
In the presence of mine enemies. In spite of 
all they can do. He felt that enemies were 
powerless so long as he was the guest of the 
Heavenly King.— Thou anointest my head 
with oil. It was the custom to anoint the 
heads of guests on festive occasions. The 
allusion here is to the favor shown him and 
the attention paid him, if we may say so. — 
My cup runneth over. It is not merely full, 
but more than full. More was bestowed on 
him than it was possible for him to enjoy. 

6. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me. 
God, who has so abundantly protected and 
blessed me in time past, and who so abun- 
dantly protects and blesses me now, will con- 
tinue to do so through life. — And J will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever. Not liter- 
ally for ever, but “to length of days,’’ as 
the marginal reading has it. The expres- 
sion is parallel to ‘‘all the days of my life.” 
“Dwelling in the house of Jehovah,’’ says 
Alexander, ‘does not mean frequenting his 
sanctuary, but being a member of his house- 
hold and an inmate of his family, enjoying 
his protection, holding communion with him, 
and subsisting on his bounty.’’? Of course, 
it is not to be denied that ‘the house of the 
Lord’’ usually means the Temple, or some 
other place of worship. 
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LESSON XXXvV. 


DELIGHT IN GOD’S HOUSE. 
Psalm LXXXIV. 


1. How amiable are thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of hosts! ! 

2. My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth fo 
the courts of the Lord; my heart and my 
flesh crieth out for the living God. 

3. Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, 
and the swallow a nest for herself, where she 
may lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord 
of hosts, my King, and my God. 

4, Blessed are they that dwell in thy house : 
they will be still praising thee. Selah. 

5. Blessed is the man whose strength is in 
thee; in whose heart are the ways of them, 

6. Who passing through the valley of Baca 
make it a well; the rain also filleth the pools. 

7. They go from strength to strength, every 
one of them in Zion appeareth before God. 

8. O Lord God of hosts, hear my prayer: 
give ear, O God of Jacob. Selah. 

9. Behold, O God our shield, and look upon 
the face of thine anonted. 

10. For a day in thy courts is better than 
a thousand. I had rather be a door-keeper 
in the house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness. 

11. For the Lord God is a sun and shield: 
the Lord will give grace and glory; no good 
thing will he withhold from them: that walk 
uprightly. 

12. O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that 
trusteth in thee. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS, 


1. By whom was this Psalm written ? 

By some one who was deprived of going to the 
Temple to worship. 

2. Will you repeat the first verse of this 
Psalm ? 

3. What does ‘‘amiable’’ mean? 

Lovely or dear. 

4. What is meant here by “tabernacles’’? 

The Jewish Temple at Jerusalem. 

[The teacher may explain that for ages the 
Israelites had a tabernacle —2.e. a tent — for 
their plaee of worship: hence the Temple was 
sometimes called by this name. } 

5. What did the soul of the Psalmist long 
for? Verse 2. 

6. What is meant by ‘‘the courts of the 
Lord’? ? 

The space around the Temple. 
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7. What does he say of those that dwell in 
God’s house? Verse 4. 

8. What does “still’’ mean in this verse? 

Always. 

9. What does he say of the man whose 
strength isin God? Verse 5. 

10. What is it to have our strength in God ? 

To feel dependent on*him, and to pray to 
him for help. 

11. Will you repeat the last part of this 
Psalm, beginning at verse 8? 

12. Ought we not to feel as grateful to God 
and as dependent on him as the writer of this 
Psalm? 

13. Do you think it a great hardship when 
kept from church by storm or some other 
cause ? 

[The teacher may speak of the Jewish Tem- 
ple and the Jewish forms of worship; of the 
distances many of the people went three times 
a year to attend the great religious festivals; 
of the use of our Christian churches; of the 
strong desire which some of the best people 
have to go to church, and of the benefits they 
derive from going; of the importance of early 
forming the habit of going, and of being 
prompted to go by gratitude and love to God, 
and the desire to receive religious instruction 
and quickening. It will require considerable 
care and skill on the part of the teacher to 
give children wholesome ideas of church- 
going; and what ought to be said will depend 
very much on their age and circumstances. } 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Under what circumstances is it probable 
that this Psalm was written ? 

2. What can you say of the word ‘‘ amia- 
ble” in the first verse ? 

8. To what is the word ‘‘ tabernacles ’’ here 
applied, and why ? 

4. What is meant by ‘‘the courts of the 
Lord’’ in verse 2 ? 

5. What does the Psalmist mean by ‘‘ my 
heart and my flesh crieth out for the living 
God’? ? } 

6. What beautiful image is used in verse 
3? 

7. To whom does he refer in verse 4 as 
dwellers in God’s house, and what does he say 
ot them? ' 

8. What does ‘still’? mean in this verse ? 

9. What can you say of the meaning and 
use of the word ‘‘ Selah.” f 

10. What does the phrase ‘‘in whose heart 
are the ways of them,’’ in verse 5, mean ? 

11. What is meant in verse 6 by ‘‘ the valley 
of Baca”? ; 

12. What is meant by making this valley 
“a well” ? 

13. What does “the rain also filleth the 

ools’? mean ? : 

14. What is the meaning of verse 7? 

15. Will you repeat the rest of the Psalm ? 

16. What does ‘thine anointed’ here 
mean ? 
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17. What word or phrase is to be understood 
after “a thousand”? ? 


_ 18. What is the meaning of “ door-keeper”’ 
in this instance ? 


19. What is meant by “tents of wicked- 
ness’? ? 

20.. Why may God be called a sun ? 

21. Why may he be called a shield ? 

22. How many names and titles are applied 
to the Deity in this Psalm ? 

23. Is it true that no good thing whatever 
is withholden from the righteous ? 

24. What facts should be kept in mind in 
interpreting this Psalm? 

25. What two Psalms are similar to this in 
sentiment, and supposed to be by the same 
author? xlii., xlii. 

26. Is it our duty to go to the house of God, 
and if so, why ? 

27. Is it also a privilege to go ? 

28. What are some of the benefits of going ? 

29. What preparation ought to be made for 
going? 

30. What do you think of the habit of re- 
flecting on what we hear in church, and mak- 
ing an application of it when suited to our 
needs ? 


Norrs. There can be no doubt that this 
Psalm was written by a pious Israelite who 
dearly loved the services of the Temple, and, 
from some cause, — distance, sickness, impris- 
onment, exile, or old age, —was now kept 
away. The caption in our English Bibles calls 
it “a Psalm for the sons of Korah.’’ Many 
good authorities believe that it should be “of 
the sons of Korah,’”’ thus indicating that the 
sons of Korah were the authors; but suppos- 
ing this to be true, we are none the wiser, for 
it is not known who the sons of Korah were. 
The caption also reads, “ To the chief Musician 
upon Gittith ;’’ but it is not known what ‘‘ git- 
tith’ was, although it is supposed, with a high 
degree of probability, that it was a musical 
instrument. 

1. How amiable. This word is now applied 
only to persons. The idea is, that the Temple, 
like a dear friend, had qualities or associations 


\that rendered it lovely. — Thy tabernacles, 


It is generally supposed that the plural form is 
here used in allusion to the different apartments 
of the Temple. The holy of holies, however, 
was believed to be Jehovah’s peculiar dwelling- 
place. 

2. The courts of the Lord. The space around 
the Temple, in which some of the services of 
public worship were conducted. — My heart 
and my flesh. His whole nature longed for 
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the reviving influence which Jehovah be- 
stowed in that sacred place. — The living God. 
In contradistinction from dead idols. 

8. Yea, the sparrow hath found a house. 
This devout Israelite, longing to enjoy wor- 
ship in the Temple, but debarred from it, thinks 
how the little birds seek it out for a home, and 
build their nests under its cornices, and rear 
their young there. Perhaps a thought came 
to him which he has not expressed: ‘‘ Oh that 
J had wings, how soon would I be there.’’ 

4. Blessed are they that dwell in thy house. 
The priests and Levites, who have their abode 
near the Temple, and whose sole business it is 
to serve there. The Psalmist, unable to go to 
the Temple, yet earnestly wishing that it were 
in his power, thinks what a happy lot is theirs 
who are called to officiate continually in that 
sacred place. — They will be still praising thee. 
Always praising thee. It is their daily em- 
ployment.— Selah. There is some doubt as 
to the meaning of this word, which occurs 
seyenty-one times in the Book of Psalms; but 
it is generally supposed to have been a musical 
sign for the direction of the singers, perhaps 
an indication that they were to pause while 
the instruments played an interlude. 

5. In whose heart are the ways of them. Dr. 
Noyes renders this sentence, ‘‘In whose heart 
are the ways to Zion.’”’ Dr. Watts also ex- 
presses the Psalmist’s idea: 

‘*Blest are the men whose hearts are set 
To find the way to Zion’s gate.” 


6. Passing through the valley of Baca. 
‘“¢ Baca was probably a dry, barren, desolate 
valley, a vale of tears or of weeping, accord- 
ing to the primary meaning of the term. But 
they who had their hearts set on Jerusalem 
and the Temple would pass through it as joy- 
fully as if it were filled with streams.”’ — Make 
ita well. A place of fountains. To the eager 
pilgrims pressing on towards Zion the dry, 
barren valley would be verdant and full of 
fountains. Their inward delight would be so 
great, that every thing outward would seem 
lovely. — The rain also filleth the pools. 
‘¢ Covereth it with blessings ”’ is the rendering 
of some. In spite of the desolation which 
reigned, it seemed to the pilgrims that showers 
came down and blessed the place abundantly. 
To them the barren wilderness seemed to 
smile. 
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7. They go from strength to strength. Instead 
of being worn out by the journey, they become 
stronger as they go. — Appeareth before God. 
In the worship of the Temple. 

8. O Lord God of hosts, hear my prayer. 
Some suppose that verses 8 and 9 contain a 
prayer which the Psalmist puts into the mouths 
of the worshipping congregation. He seems 
to hear the voices of the assembled thousands 
going up to God. Others suppose that, since 
he cannot go to the Temple, he offers this 
prayer himself at home. 

9. Look upon the face of thine anointed. 
That is, the king. “Look upon the face” 
means, of course, look with favor upon it. 

10. Js better than a thousand. That is, better 
than a thousand elsewhere, or a thousand or- 
dinary days. — J would rather be a door-keeper. 
“TY would rather stay at the door;” or, as 
the marginal reading has it, ‘‘I would choose 
rather to sit at the threshold.”’ 

11. For the Lord God is a sun and a shield. 
Notice the number and variety of the names - 
and titles applied to the Deity in this Psalm. — 
No good thing will he withhold. It is not true 
that every good thing, material and spiritual, 
is conferred on the upright man; but it is true 
that he will have two of the best things that 
a mortal can possess, —a good name and a 
good conscience. 

In interpreting this Psalm, we should keep 
in mind that the writer is in a state of earnest 
longing to worship God in the Temple, and 
that he gives expression to his feelings in 
highly figurative language. The Psalm is a 
poetic utterance of love and delight for the 
house of God, and the writer should not be 
accused of narrowness or one-sidedness because 
he does not stop to philosophize on the fact 
that God is everywhere, and can be worzhipped 
anywhere, and that, after all, the noblest wor- 
ship isa life. He did a good thing for us in 
dwelling so intently on the fact that worship 
in the house of God is to be earnestly desired 
and highly prized. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 


A CALL TO WORSHIP. 
Psalm XCVI. 

1. O sing unto the Lord a new song; sing 
unto the Lord, all the earth. 

2. Sing unto the Lord, bless his name; show 
forth his salvation from day to day. 

8. Declare his glory among the heathen, 
his wonders among all people. 

4. For the Lord is great, and greatly to be 
praised ; he is to be feared above all gods. 

5. For all the gods of the nations are idols ; 
but the Lord made the heavens. 

6. Honor and majesty are before him; 
strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. 

7. Give unto the Lord, O ye kindreds of the 
people, give unto the Lord glory and strength. 

8. Give unto the Lord the glory due unto 
his name; bring an offering, and come into 
his courts. 

9. O worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness; fear before him, all the earth. 

10. Say among the heathen that the Lord 
reigneth ; the world also shall be established, 
that it shall not be moved; he shall judge the 
people righteously. 

11. Lei the heavens rejoice, and let the earth 
be glad; let the sea roar, and the fulness 
thereof. 

12. Let the field be joyful, and all that is 
therein; then shall all the trees of the wood 
rejoice, 

13. Before the Lord; for he cometh, for 
he cometh to judge the earth; he shall judge 
the world with righteousness, and the people 
wrth his truth. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. For what purpose was this Psalm writ- 
ten? 

To be used as a song of praise in public wor- 
ship. 

2. Will you repeat the first verse of the 
Psalm ? : ; 

3. Why ought we to praise God with singing? 


4. What other ways are ther€ in which we 
can praise him? 

5. Will you repeat the second verse of the 
Psalm ? 

6. What is the ‘‘salvation”’ of the Lord? 

It is the saving of us from any kind of sin, 
error, misfortune, or suffering. 

7. What is it to “show forth his salvation 
from day to day’ ? 

To make known his goodness and mercy every 
day by our songs, our prayers, or our actions. 

8. What is said of the Lord in verse 4? 

9. How do we know that the Lord is great ? 

10. Why is he greatly to be praised ? 

11. What does the Psalmist mean by saying 
that the Lord is “to be feared above all 
gods”? 

He means that he is to be reverenced more 
than the gods of other nations. 

12. What does he say of all the gods of the 
nations? verse 5. 

13. What is an “idol”? ? 

14. What is said of the Lord in this verse? 

15. What kind of a God must he be who 
has made the heavens in all their grandeur, 
order, and beauty, and directs and guides the 
motions of the heavenly bodies age after age? 

16. What are said to be before him? verse 6. 

17. What does ‘before him’’ mean here ? 

In his presence, or with him. 

18. What are said to be in his sanctuary ? 
verse 6. 

19. What is meant here by “his sanc- 
tuary’’ ? 

Probably it means the Temple which stood in 
Jerusalem at the time this Psalm was written. 

20. Will you now repeat the first six verses 
of this Psalm ? 

[The teacher may speak of the duty and 
privilege of praising God; of the ways in 
which we may praise him; of the propriety of 
praising him with singing; of praising him in 
some way every day; of praising him every 
Sunday, with others, in a place set apart for 
his worship. Speak of God as the only God; 
of his power, wisdom, and goodness, as seen 
in the heavenly bodies; of what is meant by 
the ‘‘fear’’ of the Lord. The gods of the va- 
rious nations of antiquity, and of heathen 
nations in modern times, may also be de- 
scribed. ] 

FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What can you say of the authorship of 
this Psalm ? 

2. For what purpose is it probable that it 
was written ? 
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8. Why ought the Lord to be praised? large numbers, Jerusalem and the Temple had | 


4. In what ways can we praise him ? 

5. Why is singing an appropriate way of 
praising him? 

6. What is meant by ‘‘his salvation,” in 
verse 2? 

7. What is said of the Lord in verse 4? 

8. Will you mention some of the evidences 
that “the Lord is great ’’? 

9. What does ‘‘he is to be feared above all 
gods’? mean ? 

10. What is said in verse 5 of ‘‘all the gods 
of the nations’’? 

11. What is an idol, in itself considered ? 

12. Do idols frequently represent an inyisi- 
ble being or an attribute ? 

13. What does the Psalmist say of the Lord 
in contrast with the gods of the nations? 5. 

14. What attributes is it evident that the 
being who made the heavens must possess ? 

15. What is meant in verse 6 by ‘honor 
and majesty are before him”’ ? 

16. What is meant by “his sanctuary” in 
this verse ? 

17. What is meant by ‘ye kindreds of the 
people,’’ in verse 7 ? 

18. What is it to give unto the Lord glory 
and strength ? 

19. What is meant in verse 8 by “bring an 
offering, and come into his courts”’ ? 

20. What offerings were the Hebrew people 
expected to make unto the Lord ? 

21. What offerings ought we to make him? 

22. What does “the beauty of holiness ” 
mean in verse 9 ? 

23. What is meant by “ fear before him, all 
the earth ’’ ? 

24. What does ‘‘the world also shall be es- 
tablished’’ mean in verse 10 ? 

25. What attribute is ascribed to God in the 
last part of this verse ? 

26. What inanimate objects are called upon 
in verses 11 and 12 to rejoice, because the 
Lord is to reign in righteousness ? 

27. What is meant in verse 13 by “he 
cometh to judge the earth” ? 

28. Will you repeat the whole Psalm? 


Norrs. This Psalm is an exhortation to 
universal praise, and doubtless was designed 
to be used in public worship. It will be seen 
by comparison with 1 Chron. xvi. 7-36 that 
it is apparently an extract slightly altered 
from the Psalm there ascribed to David on 
occasion of bringing the ark of the covenant 
to Mount Zion; but there are good reasons to 
doubt whether that Psalm ought to be ascribed 
to David, or to the age in which he lived. 
But, whatever may be said of that Psalm, it is 
probable that this ninety-sixth Psalm was 
either composed or revised at the time of the 
re-dedication of the Temple after the Babylo- 
nian captivity. The exiles had returned in 


been rebuilt, and the establishment ot Jeho- 


vah’s kingdom in the earth was confidently | 
expected to take place soon. The whole tone 
of the Psalm seems to indicate such an occa- | 


sion. 
1. Sing unto the Lord a new song. The 
exhortation to sing unto the Lord a new song 


| 


indicates that there was fresh occasion for | 


praise, such, for instance, as the re-dedication 
of the Temple would afford. It may be re- 
marked here that, whenever the word Lord is 


printed in the Scriptures in capital letters, it is 


a translation of the Hebrew word Jehovah, — 
the name the Hebrews gaye to the Deity. 
Strict accuracy requires that the name Jcho- 
vah should be retained in any translation of 
the Scriptures: it also requires that we should 
allude to the God of the Hebrews as Jehovah. 
This we have done in following the history of 
the Hebrew people; but in treating the 
Psalm we have departed from this course on 
account of the devout associations connected 
with them, and the universal application of 
which so many of them are capable. Many 
of them seem to be as much for us as they 
were for the Jews; and the Lord seems to be 
as much our God as he was the God of the 
Jews. 

2. Show forth his salvation. Proclaim the 
deliverance he has wrought for his captive 
people, and ail his providential dealings with 
them in bringing them back to their own land 
and enabling them to rebuild their Holy City 
and Holy Temple and to enjoy again their old 
mode of worship. 

3. Declare his glory among the heathen. 
Among the nations of the earth, all of which 
were reckoned as heathen by the Hebrews. 
Proclaim the glory of Jehovah, says the Psalm- 
ist, among these people, who do not acknowl- 
edge his authority. — His wonders among all 
people. This member of the sentence has 
almost precisely the same meaning as the first. 
It is a striking characteristic of Hebrew poe- 
try that ‘‘a period is divided into members, 
generally two, but sometimes more, which, as 
it were, balance each other by thought cor- 
responding to thought in repetition, in ampli- 
fication, in reply, or in contrast. This feature 
of Hebrew poetry is called parallelism.’? How 
often these purallelisms occur, may seem by 
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reading this Psalm through with the attention 
directed to them. 

4. He is to be feared above all gods. To 
fear the Lord is to reverence him; to regard 
him with respect and affection. The Psalmist 
means that Jehovah is to be worshipped and 
served as the Supreme God. 

5. For all the gods of the nations are idols. 
This seems to be equivalent to saying that 
they are nothing at all, and that Jehovah is 
not only the greatest God, but the only God. 
It is true, however, that in some cases idols, or 
other inanimate objects, worshipped by the 
heathen, are to them but the representatives or 
symbols of divinity, or of some of the attri- 
butes of divinity. They do not bow down to 
wood, stone, or fire so much as to what these 
represent to their minds. There is a sense in 
which the gods of the nations are something 
more than idols. There can be no objection, 
however, to this statement of the Psalmist, as 
a povlic expression used to present the con- 
trast between Jehovah and other gods. — But 
the Lord made the heavens, This to the mind 
of the Psalmist was a forcible illustration of 
the majesty of Jehovah. How much the force 
of the illustration is increased now that the 
science of astronomy and the use of the tele- 
scope has revealed so much more of the num- 
ber, magnitude, order, and beauty of the 
heavenly bodies than was known to the an- 
cients. What must be the power, wisdom, and 
skill of the being who made the heavens! 

6. Honor and majesty are before him. They 
are in his presence, with him, his constant at- 
tendants, as it were. They are seen wherever 
he manifests himself. — Strength and beauty 
are in his sanctuary. Probably the Psalmist 
means by “Sanctuary,” the Temple, for this 
was set apart for the worship of God, and in 
its holy of holies he was supposed to dwell as 
in no other place. Whether we suppose the 
House dedicated to him or the vast Universe 
which he fills to be his Sanctuary, it is still 
true that strength and beauty are there. 

7. Give unto the Lord. Ascribe to Jeho- 
vah.— O ye kindreds of the people. O ye 
tribes of the people. The call is to the tribes 
of Israel to worship the Lord. 

8. Bring an offering. As prescribed by the 
ceremonial law.— And come into his courts. 
Around the Temple was an open space, or 
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court, where sacrifices were offered. But any 
place appropriate to the worship of God is 
called ‘‘ his courts.” 

9. O worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness. ‘‘In holy attire’? is Dr. Noyes’ trans- 
lation, and he evidently supposes that the 
Psalmist had in mind the consecrated vest- 
ments worn by the priests in the services of 
the Temple. But even if he did we should 
prefer to retain the happy phrase chosen by 
King James’ translators, and to read into it 
the idea of internal adorning, rather than ex- 
ternal. — Fear before him all the earth. 
‘Tremble before him” best expresses the idea 
here, perhaps. “It is that solemn awe pro- 
duced by the sense of the Divine presence and 
majesty which causes trembling. It denotes 
profound reverence for God.” 

10. The world also shall be established. It 
shall be fixed, immovable under the govern- 
ment of Jehovah. 

11. Let the heavens rejoice and let the earth 
be glad. ‘‘The whole creation’’ says Dr. 
Noyes, ‘‘is called upon to rejoice on account. 
of the coming of Jehovah to reign. But as 
Jehovah is at all times the ruler of the world, 
his coming to reign must be understood ina 
peculiar sense, and this sense, according to 
the conceptions of a Jewish poet of that age, 
can be no other than that of the extension of 
the Hebrew theocracy over the heathen na- 
tions. God would judge the world, when the 
nations were punished through the Jews, were 
brought under their dominion, and adopted 
their religion, having renounced their own 
false gods.’’ 


Tue Psalms are lyric, in the proper sense} 
for with the Hebrews, as in the ancient 
world generally, song and music were con- 
nected, and the titles to most of the Psalms 
determine their connection with music, though 
in a manner which is unintelligible to us. 
These compositions deserve, moreover, the 
name of lyric on account of their character 
as works of taste. The essence of lyric 
poetry is the immediate expression of feeling; 
and feeling is the sphere to which most of 
the Psalms belong. Pain, sorrow, fear, hope, 
joy, confidence, gratitude, submission to God, 
every thing that moves and elevates the soul, 
is expressed in these hymns. — Ni yes. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 


THE DIVINE MERCY. 
Psalm CIIl, 1-13. 


1. Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that 
is within me, bless his holy name. 

2. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits. 

3. Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who 
healeth all thy diseases. : 

4. Who redeemeth thy life from destruction 
who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and 
lender mercies. 

5. Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things, 
so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 

6. The Lord executeth righteousness and 
judgment for all that are oppressed. 

7. He made known his ways unto Moses, his 
acts unto the children of Israel. 

8. The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow 
to anger, and plenteous in mercy, 

9. He will nut always chide; neither will he 
keep his anger for ever. 

10. He hath not dealt with us after our sins ; 
nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 

11. For as the heaven is high above the earth, 
so great is his mercy toward them that fear 
him. 

12. As far as the east is from the west, so 
far hath he removed our transgressions from 
us. 

13. Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1, Will you repeat the first verse of this 
beautiful Psalm ? 

2. What is it to bless the Lord? 

To praise him because we love him, and feel 
grateful to him. 

3. Will you repeat the second verse ? 

4. What is meant here by “his benefits ’’ ? 

God’s acts of goodness and mercy. 

5. Are not all of us apt to forget these ? 

6. What merciful acts of the Lord does the 
Psalmist mention in verse 3 ? 

7. What are iniquities ? 

Wicked acts. 

8. Do all of us sometimes commit iniquities ? 

9. What must we do if we would be for- 
given ? 

10. With what does the Psalmist say that 
he is crowned ? verse 4. 

11. Are not all of us crowned with these ? 

12, Will you repeat verse 8 ? 
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18. Is the Lord ever angry in the sense that | 


men are? 


14. How hath he not dealt with us ? verse 10. | 
15. How hath he not rewarded us? verse 


10. 
16. What is said of his mercy in verse 11 ? 
17. What is said of his pity in verse 13 ? 
18. What is it to fear the Lord ? 

To regard him with reverence. 

19. How much of this beautiful Psalm can 
you repeat ? 

[The teacher may speak of some of the ben- 
efits we constantly receive from God; of our 
proneness to forget the source from which they 
come; of the fact that we all sin; of the need 


of repentance ; of the willingness of God to | 
Tilustrate in various | 


forgive when we repent. 
ways the central truth of the Psalm, —that 
God is merciful ] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. To whom are the first five verses of this 
Psalm addressed ? 

2. What is it to “ bless the Lord”’ ? 

3. What is meant by benefits in verse 2? 
4. How are these benefits specified in verses 
3-5 ? 

5. What is meant here by “iniquities ”’ ? 

6. On what condition does God forgive 
iniquities ? 


7. Does God's forgiveness remove all the | 


consequences of iniquity ? 

8. May all who are healed of their diseases 
properly ascribe it to the Lord? if so, why? 

9. What does the Psalmist mean by “ re- 
deemeth thy life from destruction” ? 

10. What can you say of the expression, 
“ satisfieth thy mouth with good things” ? 

11. What popular opinion concerning the 
eagle probably led to the expression, ‘‘so that 
thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s’’ ? 

12 What does the Lord do for the op- 
pressed ? verse 6. 


13. What is meant by “judgment” in this 


verse ? 


14. What illustration of the Lord’s goodness _ 


and mercy is given in verse 7 ? 


15. What is meant by “ ways” in this | 


verse ? 

16. What is said of the Lord in verse 8? 

17. Do you think that the Lord is ever angry 
at all in the sense that men are? 

18. Do you think that he is displeased with 
human sinfulness 2 


19. What does ‘‘he will not always chide” | 


mean? 


20. What does “neither will he keep his | 


anger for ever’? mean ? 


21. What illustration of the Lord’s mercy | 


is given in verse 10? 

22. What is said of his mercy in verse 11 ? 

23. What is meant by ‘‘ fear him,” in this 
verse ? 

24. What further illustration of the mercy 
of the Lord is contained in verse 12? 

25. What is said of his pity in verse 13 ? 


} 
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26 How does pity differ from mercy? 
27. Will you repeat the first thirteen verses 
of this Psalm ? 


Nores. We have already remarked that 
the titles at the head of many of the Psalms 
do not," in the opinion of the best theologians, 
settle the question of their authorship. This 
is the case with the Psalm under consideration. 
Although called a Psalm of David, it is not 
probable that he was the author of it, or that 
it was written at so early an age as that in 
which he lived. But, whoever may have 
been its author, or whenever it may have 
been written, it is one of the most beautitul 
Psalms in the whole collection. ‘‘It is exceed- 
ingly regular in its structure and composition; 
beautiful in its language and conceptions; 
adapted to all times and ages; fitted to express 
the feelings of gratitude to God for deliverance 
from trouble, and for the manifestation of his 
mercy ; fitted to elevate the soul, and to fill it 
with cheerful views. These circumstances have 
made it a favorite Psalm as a vehicle of praise 
in all ages.’’ 

1. Bless the Lord. To bless the Lord is 
something more than to praise him with our 
lips: it is to praise him with loving and grate- 
ful hearts. In the first five verses, the psalmist 
calls on himself to praise the Lord, on account 
of the favors he has received from him. 

2. Forget not all his benefits. Forget not all 
his merciful dealings with me. Some of these 
he goes on to specify in the next three verses. 

3. Who forgiveth all thine iniquities. This 
is one of the benefits he had received. He 
had sinned, and God had forgiven him. — Who 
healeth all thy diseases. Here another of God’s 
merciful dealings with him is mentioned. He 
rightly ascribes his recovery from sickness to 
the first cause. Not every one can apply this 
sentence to himself in a literal way; but who 
is there who does not love to use it, and who 
does not find that it has abundant meaning in 
his own case ? 

4, Who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion. Preserves thee from death when exposed 
to danger, or visited with sickness. — Who 
crowneth thee. ‘‘The idea here is not merely 
that God is the source of these blessings, but 
that there is something of beauty, of dignity, 
of honor, as in the conferring of a crown or 
garland on any one.”’ 
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5. Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things. 
—The meaning of the word here rendered 
“mouth’’ is uncertain. Some of the best 
critics render it ‘‘age,’’ and the connection 
seems to require this. ‘Old age” is Dr. 
Noyes’s rendering. — So that thy youth is re- 
newed like the eagle’s. ‘‘It has been a popular 
opinion that the eagle lives and retains its 
vigor to a great age; and that, beyond the 
common lot of other birds, it moults in its old 
age, renews its feathers, and is restored to 
youthful strength again. Whether the notion 
is in any degree well founded or not, we need 
not inquire. Itis enough for a poet, whether 
sacred or profane, to have the authority of pop- 
ular opinion to support an image introduced 
for illustration or ornament.” 

6. The Lord executeth righteousness and 
judgment. “ Judgment’? is here used, as fre- 
quently in the Scriptures, in the sense of justice. 
The meaning of the Psalmist is that, though 
the weak are down-trodden and held in sub- 
jection by the powerful, the Lord is on their 
side, and will overrule events for their good. 

7. He made known his ways unto Moses. 
An illustration of the way in which the Lord 
executes righteousness and judgment for the 
oppressed is now given. When the Israelites 
were in bondage in Egypt, the Lord interposed 
in their behalf. They were delivered while 
their oppressors were destroyed. Perhaps the 
Psalmist had not precisely the right idea of 
the way in which God redresses wrongs; but 
of this there can be no doubt, that God is on 
the side of those who are wronged, and that 
in the long run it will be better for the oppressed 
than for the oppressor. 

8. The Lord is merciful and gracious. The 
words merciful and gracious have nearly the 
same meaning, and are designed to represent 
the Deity as compassionate, tender in his feel- 
ings, friendly to man, and disposed to overlook 
his offences. — Slow to anger. The sense is 
that he is patient, long-suffering ; that he bears 
much and bears long, — plenteous in mercy. 
Or ‘‘ great of mercy,’’ as the marginal reading 
has it. His mercy is “rich, full, abundant, 
overflowing, free.” 

9. He will not always chide. The Psalmist’s 
meaning is that the Lord will not always be 
displeased with his people, althougl he may 
chastise them for their sins. He rebukes them 
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that he may reform them, and not that he may 
vent his wrath upon them. — Neither will he 
keep his anger for ever. ‘‘His anger’’ is 
supplied by the translators, but perhaps not 
improperly. The meaning is the same as in 
the first member of the sentence. We must 
not suppose that the Deity is angry at all in the 
sense that men are, although we cannot escape 
the conviction that he is displeased with men 
on account of their wilful violations of his laws. 
We cannot believe that he regards either with 
stoical indifference or glad approval the sins 
which his intelligent creatures deliberately 
commit. 

11. For as the heaven is high above the earth. 
‘The heavens — the starry heavens —are the 
highest objects of which we have any knowl- 
edge; and hence the comparison is used to 
denote the great mercy of God, —meaning 
that it is as great as can be conceived; that 
there is nothing beyond it; that we cannot 
imagine that it could be greater, as we can 
imagine nothing higher than the heavens.’’ — 
So great is his mercy towards them that fear 


him. To fear the Lord is not to be afraid of 


him, but to reverence him. 

18. Like as a father pitieth his children. 
The Psalmist here reaches the best of all illus- 
trations of the feelings of God towards us. 
He almost reaches the height on which Jesus 
stood; the ouly difference being that the 


Psalmist limits the fatherly compassion of 


God to “them that fear him,’ while Jesus 
extends it to all. 


So accordant are the representations in the 
Psalms respecting the perfections of God, the 
relations he sustains towards man, and 
the service due and acceptable to him, with 
the representations on these subjects since 
communicated by Christianity, that Christians 
of every age have found in that book the 
best manual for their own devotions and edi- 
fication. The language in which, ages ago, 
the singers of Israel expressed gratitude, con- 
fidence, resignation, contrition, —in short, 
the various moods of the pious mind, — is 
found eminently to suit the wants and expe- 
riences of the believer of the present day, and, 
next toathe Gospels, the Psalter is to him the 
most indispensable of books. — Palfrey. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 


DESIRE FOR HOLINESS. 
Psalm CXIX. 1-12, 


1. Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who 
walk in the law of the Lord. 

2. Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, 
and that seek him with the whole heart. 


3. They also do no iniquity: they walk in 


his ways. 


| 


4. Thou hast commanded us to keep thy pre- | 


cepts diligently. 

5. O that my ways were directed to keep thy 
statutes | 

6. Then shall I not be ashamed when I have 
respect unto all thy commandments. 

7. I will praise thee with uprightness of 
heart, when I shall have learned thy righteous 


judgments. 


8. I will keep thy statutes: O forsake me 
not utterly. 


9. Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his 


way? By taking heed thereto according to thy 
word. 

10. With my whole heart have I sought thee: 
O let me not wander from thy commandments, 

11. Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that 
I might not sin against thee. 

12. Blessed art thou, O Lord: teach me thy 
statutes. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What can you say of the length of the 
one hundred and nineteenth Psalm ? 

It ts the longest of the Psalms, and contains 
one hundred and seventy-siz verses. 

2. What is taught in this Psalm ? 

The excellence of God's laws, and the hap- 
piness of those who obey them. 
3. Will you repeat the first verse ? 
4. What is meant by the undefiled in the 


wey ? 
hey whose ways are pure ? 

5. Will you repeat the second verse? 

6. What is meant here by testimonies ? 

It means God’ s laws. 

7. What is it to seek God ‘‘ with the whole 
heart’? ? 

It ts to try always to love and obcy him. 

8. Ought we not then to seek him with the 
whole heart ? 

9. What has God commanded us to do? 
verse 4. 

10. What is meant by ‘‘ precepts” ? 

11. What wish is expressed in verse 5? 

12. What are the ‘statutes’? of the Lord? 

The laws which he has yiven us in the Bible. 
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13. Why ought all of us to desire to keep 
them ? 

14. Will you repeat verse 6 ? 

15. What is it to ‘trespect’’ God's com- 
mandments ? 

16. Do you ever feel ashamed when you 
have done right ? 

17. Do you not often feel ashamed when 
you have done wrong? 

18. Will you repeat the first six verses of 
this Psalm ? 


[The teacher may speak of the wisdom, 
justice, and benevolence of God’s laws; of 
the ways in which they are made known, — 
through nature, scripture, and the human 
soul; of the fact that the violation of these 
laws is always punished, and the keeping of 
them always rewarded; of the desire we ought 
to have, and the effort we ought to make to 
be always in harmony with them. ] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What peculiarities are there in the one 
hundred and nineteenth Psalm ? 

2. What can you say of the length of the 
Psalm ? 

3 Is it supposed to have been written at an 
early or a late period ? 

4. What seems to have been the purpose of 
the writer ? 

5. What is meant by ‘‘ the undefiled in the 
way ”’ in verse 1? 

6. What is it to ‘‘walk in the law of the 
Lord”? ? 

7. What do you understand by “testi- 
monies,”’ in verse 2? 

8 What is it to seek the Lor¢ 
whole heart’’ ? 

9. Ought we to do whatever we undertake 
with the whole heart ? 

10. What is the meaning of verse 3? 

11. What has the Lord commanded us ? 
verse 4. 

12. What desire is expressed in verse 5? 

13. What does the Psalmist say in verse 6? 

14. What is it to “have respect unto ’’ God’s 
commandments ? 

15. Which is more likely to occasion 
shame, —the keeping of God’s command- 
ments, or the violation of them? 

16. What is the meaning of verse 7? 

17. What is the difference between ‘‘law,”’ 
“testimonies,” ‘‘ precepts,” “ statutes,” ‘ com- 
mandments,’? and ‘‘judgments,’ in these 
verses ? 

18. What question is asked in verse 9? 

19. What reply is given to the question? 

20. What do you understand by the ‘‘ word”’ 
of the Lord? 

' 21. Is it made known through any other 
medium than the Bible? and, if so, how ? 

22. Why will taking heed to the word of 
God help us to cleanse our ways and keep 
them pure? 


‘‘with the 
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Noyrs’s TRANSLATION. We give below 
Dr. Noyes’s translation of the first twelve 
verses of this Psalm. It makes the Psalmist’s 
meaning more intelligible than the King James 
translation, and illustrates the way in which 
all the poetical and prophetic books of the 
Bible (except a few prose passages in them) 
should be printed. 


1. Happy are they whose ways are pure, 
Who walk in the law of the Lord! 
2. Happy are they who observe his ordi- 
nances, 
And seek him with their whole heart. 
8. Who also do no iniquity, 
But walk in his ways! 
4. Thou hast commanded us to keep thy 
precepts diligently. 
5. O that my ways were directed to keep 
thy statutes! 
6. Then only shall I not be ashamed, 
When I have respect to all thy command- 
ments. 
7.,Then shall I praise thee with an upright 
heart, 
When I have learned thy righteous laws. 
8. I will keep thy statutes; 
Do not utterly forsake me! 


9. How shall a young man keep his way 
pure? 

By taking heed to it according to thy 
word. 

With my whole heart have I sought thee; 

O let me not wander from thy command- 
ments! 

Thy word have I hid in my heart, 

That I might not sin against thee. 

Blessed be thou, O Lord! 

O teach me thy statutes! 


10. 


aly Ie 


12. 


Norrs. This Psalm — much the longest in 
the collection—is divided into twenty-two 
paragraphs, — as many as there are letters in 
the Hebrew alphabet. In our English Bibles, 
these paragraphs—each of which contains 
eight verses — are indicated by the names of 
the Hebrew letters, or, in some editions, by 
the letters themselves, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, 
Daleth, and so on to theend. In the original, 
every verse in the first paragraph begins with 
Aleph, every one in the second with Beth, 
and so on through the whole twenty-two. Of 
course this peculiarity cannot be preserved in 
atranslation. The purpose of the Psalm seems 
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to have been to set forth the excellence of 
God’s revealed law and the happiness of those 
who obey it. We have called this Lesson, 
which is based on the first twelve verses, 
Desire for Holiness, because this expresses 
what seems, on the whole, to be the most 
prominent idea in these verses. Indeed, all 
through the Psalm the contemplation of God’s 
righteous law is accompanied by a longing for 
a righteous life. Dr. Barnes pronounces it ‘‘a 
great storehouse of truths, most precious and 
valuable, on one of the most important sub- 
jects of religion.”” Doubtless this is true, and 
yet it is true that the thoughts contained in it 
are repeated so often and with so little varia- 
tion in language that it becomes extremely 
monotonous. Those competent to judge are 
agreed that the Psalm was not written until a 
late period. Some suppose it to have been 
written near the close of the Persian suprem- 
acy in Palestine; others, later still. A few 
date it as late as the time of the Maccabees. 

1. Blessed are the undefiled in -the way. 
The allusion is to the way of life. Blessed 
are they whose way of life is pure.— Who 
walk in the law of the Lord. This refers no 
doubt to what is known as the Mosaic law. 

8. They also do no iniquity. See Noyes’s 
translation of this verse and the preceding 
one. 

5. O that my ways were directed to keep thy 
statutes. ‘‘The Hebrew particle used here 
and rendered ‘O that’ is a particle denoting a 
wish or an earnest desire. The word ‘ways’ 
denotes the course of life. The whole is ex- 
pressive of an earnest desire to live in accord- 
ance with the law of God.’’ 

6. Thy righteous judgments. 
eous laws. 


God’s right- 
A striking peculiarity of this 
Psalm is that every verse of it, except the 
one hundred and twenty-second, alludes in 
some way and under some name to God’s re- 
vealed word or law. In the first verse, the 
word “Jaw”? occurs; in the second, ‘‘testi- 
monies;’’ in the third, ‘‘ thy ways, ’’ @.e. the 
appointed ways, or law, of God; in the fourth, 
“ precepts; ’’ in the fifth, “statutes; ’’ in the 
sixth, ‘‘commandments;’’ in the seventh, 
“judgments;’’ in the eighth, “statutes,”’ 
again; in the ninth, “thy word;’’ all meaning 
essentially the same thing. 

9. Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his 
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way? This does not so much indicate that the 
way has been corrupt as that it is to be kept 
pure. The sense is better presented by Dr. 
Noyes, ‘‘How shall a young man keep his 
way pure?’ How shall he escape the temp- 
tations to which he is exposed in early years, 
and lead a pure and upright life ? There can 
be no more important question for one just 
entering on the journey of life; aid the answer 
given is full of truth. — By taking heed thereto 
according to thy word. ‘‘Thy word” is, in 
this case, no doubt, nearly synonymous with 
“thy law,” ‘‘precepts,’’ ‘‘commandments,”’ 
&c., and refers mainly to what is known as 
the Mosaic law. But the word of God is in 
reality any revelation to men of the divine 
thought or divine will, through whatever 
channel it may be made. The phrase in our 
times is generally made to mean the Bible; 
but this meaning is at once too broad and too 
narrow. Too broad, for the Bible only con- 
tains his word, instead of being his word 
throughout; too narrow, for God communi- 
cates his word through nature and through the 
human soul as well as through the Old and 
New Testaments. 


THE devout spirit has two appropriate 
expressions, — one in worship, the other in 
virtuous conduct, in a sober, righteous, 
and beneficent life. The Jewish religion, 
as understood by the Psalmists, recognized 
both; but as distinctly, as justly, gave the 
preference to the latter, as being less equivo- 
cal, and more important by reason of its 
tendency to a fulfilment of God’s benevo- 
lent designs for the happiness of his children. 
In their view, that course of conduct on the 
part of any man, which was most suitable to 
secure his own permanent happiness and the 
happiness of others, — consisting in the dis- 
charge of the personal and social duties, — 
was at once the most desirable manifestation 
and the surest evidence of his fear and love 


of God. Their morality was the morality of | 


the natural conscience, and of the law of 
Moses. 
degree of illumination, they understood that 
life, was with them the most becoming hom- 
age to God, and the most availing recom- 
mendation to his favor. — Palfrey. 


A good life, according as, with this | 
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LESSON XXXIX. 


THE ALL-SEEING GOD. 
Psalm CXXXIX. 1-12. 


1. O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known 
me. 

2. Thou knowest my down-sitting and mine up- 
rising, thou understandest my thought afar off. 

3. Thou compassest my path and my lying 
down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 

4. For there is not a word in my tongue, but, 
lo, O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. 

5. Thou hast beset me behind and before, 
and laid thine hand upon me. 

6. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 
it is high, I cannot attain unto it. 

7. Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or 
whither shail I flee from thy presence ? 

8. If Ll ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 
if I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. 

9. If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 

10. Even there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me. 

11 Jf I say, Surely the darkness shall cover 
me; even the night shall be light about me. 

12. Yea, the darkness hideth nut from thee ; 
but the night shineth as the day: the darkness 
and the light are both alike to thee. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS, 


1. Will you repeat the first four verses of 
this Psalm ? 

2. What great truth is taught in these 
verses ? 

That God knows all our thoughts, words, and 
actwns. 

3. If God knows all our thoughts, what 
kind of thoughts ought we to be careful to 
have? 

4. If God knows every word we utter, how 
ought we to speak ? 

5. If God is acquainted with all our ways, 
how ought we to act? 

6. What does the Psalmist say about the 
darkness in verses 11 and 12? 

7. What truth is taught in these verses ? 

That nothing can hide us from the sight of 
God. 

8. Is God all-powerful as well as all-seeing ? 

9. Is he all-loving and all-good as well 
as all-seeing and all-powerful? 

10. If God is all-powerful, all-wise, and all- 
good, how ought we to feei in times of trouble 
and danger? 

11. Ought we ever to be afraid of God? 

12. Why ought we to be afraid to say or 
do what is wrong? 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What can you say of the authorship of 
this Psalm ? 

2. What kind of a man should you think 
wrote it? 

3. Who is addressed through the whole of 
the Psalm? 

4, What is the meaning of the first verse ? 

5. What is meant by ‘‘down-sitting’’ and 
“up-rising”’ in verse 2? 

6. What is meant by “thou understandest 
my thought afar off” ? 

7. What influence ought the truth that God 
understands all our thoughts to have on us? 

8. To what extent are we responsible for 
our thoughts? 

9. What do you understand ‘‘path” and 
“lying down’’ to mean in verse 3? 

10. What influence ought the truth that 
God is acquainted with all our ways to have 
on us? 

11. Are our actions always a matter of our 
own choice ? 

12. What does the Psalmist say of his 
words in verse 4? 

13. What effect ought the truth that God 
knows our words altogether to have on us? 

14. Will you name some of the bad effects 
of profane words? of false words? of angry 
words ? of sarcastic words? of boasting 
words ? 

15. What is the meaning of verse 5 ? 

16. What exclamation does the Psalmist 
make at the thought of these great truths 
coucerning God? verse 6. 

17. What question does he ask in verse 7 ? 

18. What do you understand by the “ spirit ”” 
of God? 

19. What is said of God in John iv. 24? 

20. Does “heaven,” in verse 8, mean the 
abode of happy spirits or the region of the 
stars ? 

21. What does ‘‘hell’? mean in this verse? 

22. What is the meaning of verses 9 and 
10? 

23. How is the truth that God is always 
present further illustrated? 11, 12. 

24. What consolation and encouragement 
may we derive from this truth ? 

25. Will you repeat the first twelve verses 
of this Psalm ? 


Norrs. ‘Nowhere,’ says Perowne, “ are 
the great attributes of God, his omniscience, 
his omnipresence, his omnipotence, set forth 
so strikingly as they are in this magnificent 
Psalm. Nowhere is there a more overwhelm- 
ing sense of the fact that man is beset and 
compassed about by God, pervaded by his 
Spirit, unable to take a step without his con- 
trol; yet nowhere is there a more emphatic as- 
sertion of the personality of man as distinct 
from, and not absorbed in, the Deity. This is 
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no pantheistic speculation. Man is here the 
workmanship of God, and stands in the pres- 
ence and under the eye of one who is his 
Judge. The power of conscience, the sense of 
sin and responsibility, are felt and acknowl- 
edged; and prayer is offered to one who is not 
only the Judge, but the Friend, to one who is 
feared as none else are feared, who is loved as 
none else are loved. Both in loftiness of 
thought and in expressive beauty of language, 
the Psalm stands pre-eminent; and it is not 
surprising that Aben-Ezra should have pro- 
nounced it to be ‘the crown of all the 
Psalms.’ ”’ 

“Language utterly fails me,” says Herder, 
‘fin the exposition of this Psalm. Let any one 
read it; and he will see that, after the fullest 
explanation of every verse and of the purport 
of the whole, the Psalm is at each reading 
new, — each word suggestive perpetually of 
new thoughts.” 

The psalm is ascribed to David in the title 
prefixed to it; but, on account of certain Chal- 
daisms which it contains, nearly all the best 
authorities feel compelled to assign it to a 
period subsequent to the captivity. It hardly 
can be necessary to: repeat the remark that 
the titles to the Psalms are, in most instances, 
only the conjectures of later editors, and not 
to be relied on. 

1. O Lord, thou hast searched me. Hast 
penetrated my inmost thoughts and deeds. — 
And known me. Understood me perfectly 
ever since I was born. 

2 Thou knowest my down-sitting. My thoughts 
and purposes, when I sit down to rest after the 
cares and labors of the day are over. — And 
mine up-rising. Thou knowest me too in the 
morning, when J arise for the duties of the day. 
All my plans and motives are known to thee. 
The ‘‘down-sitting”? is mentioned first, be- 
cause the day was regarded by the ancients as 
beginning in the evening. — Thou understand- 
est my thought afar off. Some suppose this 
to mean that God understands our thoughts, 
although he is far off in heaven, his dwelling- 
place; others, much more consistently with 
the rest of the Psalm it seems to us, suppose 
it to mean that he understands our thoughts 
while they are still unformed, before we our- 
selves are conscious of them, ‘He sees not 
only into the thought that is fully fashioned 
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and matured, but even into that which is 
being evolved.” 

3. Thou compassest my path and my lying 
down. Thou dost surround me with thy pres- 
ence, and make the closest scrutiny of all my 
acts when I walk forth by day and when I lie 
on my bed at night. 

4. For there is not a word in my tongue. In 
this verse, the Psalmist applies to his words 
what he before had applied to his thoughts 
and actions. — But, lo, O Lord, thou knowest it 
altogether. God knows what we mean as well 
as what we say. We cannot deceive him. If 
our words are false or insincere, he perceives 
it, and he knows our motives as well as our 
words. 

5. Thou hast beset me behind and before. 
‘‘The word rendered ‘beset’ properly means 
to press, to press upon, to compress. It has 
reference commonly to the siege of a city, or 
to the pressing on of troops in war; and then 
it comes to mean to besiege, hem in, closely 
surround, so that there is no way to escape. 
This is the idea here,—that God was on 
every side of him; that he could not escape in 
any direction. He was like a garrison be- 
sieged in a city so that there was no means of 
escape.’? — And laid thy hand upon me. Jam 
in thy power, held by thee with a force inyis- 
ible, but irresistible. 

6. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me. 
It is beyond my comprehension. ‘‘ Before the 
Psalmist advances further in the representation 
of the divine omnipresence, he breaks into ad- 
miration of this superhuman glory so far ex- 
ceeding all human conception.’’—J cannot 
attain toit. I cannot understand it. Some sup- 
pose that he means that he cannot understand 
God's knowledge of every thing; others, that 
he means that he cannot understand man’s 
knowledge of the Infinite. 

7. Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 


“This verse is not suggestive of terror, but of | 


awe and wonder, as of a feeble, helpless creat- 
ure, in proximity always to closely encompass- 
ing, irresistible intelligence and might.’? — 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 


The thought is the same in both members of | 


the sentence. He could not find a spot in the 
universe where God was not. 


“Comforting | 


thought to those that love him,—that they | 
never will be where they may not find a God, | 
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—their God; that nowhere, at home or abroad, 
on land or on the ocean, on earth or above the 
stars, they will ever reach a world where they 
will not be in the presence of that God — that 
gracious Father—who can defend, comfort, 
guide, and sustain them.”’ 

8. If 1 ascend up into heaven, thou art there. 
If I leave the earth and go up among the 
starry hosts, I shall not escape thy presence. — 
If I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. 
If I spread my couch in the under-world, thou 
wilt still be with me. Whether I go up among 
the stars or down among the dead, thou wilt 
be present just the same. The word ‘‘hell”’ 
is here “used in its old English sense, refer- 
ring not to a place of torment, but to the 
whole unseen world into which the good and 
the bad are ushered by death. The Hebrew 
name for it is Sheol; the Greek name is Hades; 
the best equivalent in English is under-world, 
this region having been conceived by the an- 
cients as under-ground.”’ 

9. If Itake the wings of the morning. ‘The 
morning here, or rather the dawn, Aurora, is 
represented as having wings, the thoughts 
being directed to the rapidity of light. So 
wings are attributed to the sun (Mal. iv. 2) 
and to the wind (Ps. xviii. 10). According to 
our version, the Psalmist’s idea is that, if he 
should fly on the wings of light to the farthest 
parts of the sea, he could not, with all his 
speed, escape from God. But it is doubtful 
whether this is the meaning: it certainly is 
not the whole of it. The two parts of the 
verse are not connected by any ‘and’: the true 
rendering is, If I lift the wings of the dawn, 
the idea of lifting being suggested by the ‘act 
that the sun seems to rise; ‘If I sink in the 
uttermost of the sea’ the idea of sinking be- 
ing suggested by the fact that the sun seems 
to sink into the sea, —in other words, If I go 
to the extreme east, or to the extreme west. 
The preceding verse presents the ideas of 
extreme height and extreme depth, and the 
two together complete the idea of extreme 
distance in all directions, the boundless uni- 
verse.”” 

10. If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover 
me. If I seek to escape from God by hiding 
in the dark. — Even the night shall be light 
about me. The darkness of night cannot 
shield me from God. He can see me in the 
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night as well as in the day. “What a thought 
this is for a wicked man who seeks to escape 
detection in his crimes by perpetrating them 
in the night; what a thought for a good man, 
— that in the darkest night of sorrow, when 
there seems to be nothing but deep midnight 
when there appears to be not a ray of light in 
his dwelling, or on his path, that to the eye 
of God it is clear as noon-day! For in that 
night of sorrow God sees him as plainly as in 
the brightest days of prosperity and joy.” 

11. Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee, 
or ‘‘the darkness darkeneth not,” as the mar- 
ginal reading has it. Darkness is not dark-° 
ness to God. It is so with natural darkness: 
it is so also with moral darkness; all that is 
dark to us is light to him. He sees, he under- 
stands it all. 


DEVOTIONAL CHARACTER OF THE 
PSALMS. 


Tue book of Psalms is admirably fitted to 
cherish devotional feelings, and has been used 
for such purpose in all ages. The subjects 
presented are manifold. The perfections of 
God, his constant care over his creatures, his 
moral government, his fatherly character, his 
holiness and glory, his afflictive dispensations, 
and all the moods of the spiritual mind are 
described with more or less fulness. The 
writers seem to have passed through every 
variety of religious experience, so that the 
expression of their feelings corresponds to 
that of the devout heart everywhere. The 
phases of spiritual life appear in this treasury 
of devotion; and therefore the prayers and 
praises of the Church have been offered in 
the language of it from age to age. Many 
of them might be termed prayers with great 
propriety. In these an earnest cry arises 
for the divine protection and help against 
enemies who are often described as wicked, 
cunning, violent men. With supplication for 
new favors are frequently united thanks for 
benefits received. In addition to these Psalms 
of supplication and thanks, the feelings of the 
pious go forth in admonitions to the godly, 
in quieting the pious respecting the anomalous 
relation between the outward conditions of 
the ungodly and the upright, as well as in the 
warnings and threatenings of the enemies of 
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God. The glory of the divine dwelling-place 
on earth, and the dignity of the rulers of 
Israel appointed and protected by God, are 
occasionally spoken of, as also the longed-for 
restoration of David’s royal house. In all 
there is more or less direct reference to the 
Israelitish religion, a fact which explains 
various characteristic phenomena, such as 
prayers for the destruction of enemies and 
curses against them, the earthly and local 
habitation of Jehovah in Jerusalem, the con- 
fidence expressed respecting the divine in- 
terposition on behalf of Jehovah's kingly 
representatives on earth. But as the highest 
aspirations of the heart in God-fearing men are 
essentially the same, as its hopes, fears, convic- 
tions, sorrows, and joys are alike, the expres- 
sions of these in the Psalter find a ready 
response in every bosom which the spirit of 
God has touched. Whether trust in Jehovah 
and his righteous government, the confession 
of sin, the breathing after nearer fellowship 
with the Deity, the imploring of mercy and 
pardon be uttered by the speakers, the multi- 
tudinous tones strike the chords of the human 
soul and awaken their notes. Hence the 
Psalter has been justly reckoned the most 
important book in the Old Testament. It is 
the most subjective of an objective dispensa- 
tion. If it speaks to our deepest sentiments 
of devotion, and not only excites, but sustains 
the most unwavering trust in God; if it incul- 
cates resignation to the divine will under all 
circumstances; if it fills the soul with a holy 
aversion to evil, and guides it onward to true 
conversion, — it may well be prized by Chris- 
tians. In short, if the religious feeling in man 
finds its worthiest and most elevated expres- 
sion there, as it assuredly does, where is the 
devout spirit who does not value the Psalter 
as his choice companion either in the hours 
of silent meditation or of social fellowship in 
the congregation. — Davidson. 


THE PSALMS NOT PROSE. 


A VERY common mistake consists in un- 
derstanding the poetry of the Psalms as prose, 


by which means doctrines are evolved and | 


sentiments inculcated that were never intend- 
ed by the writers. The language of poetry, 
and especially of Oriental poetry, is highly 
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colored, hyperbolical, exaggerated. The fig- 


ures are bold and dariug. Passion and feeling | 
In the Psalms, pre-eminently, | 


predominate. 
we see the theology of the feelings rather than 
of the intellect. Logic is out of place there. 
Dogma cannot be established on such a basis; 
nor was it ever meant to be so. When the 
feelings of the poet are highly excited, he 
expresses himself in language of correspond- 
ing strength and intensity, not in measured 
terms. 
tion, he bodies forth his conception in hyper- 
bolical strains. Aspirations and hopes are 
expressed, which are only the vague longing 
of a spirit reaching forward to a definite and 
desirable consummation. The same remark 
naturally applies to the prophets; especially 
when we consider it probable that prophets 
wrote various psalms, as well as the writings 
that bear their name. The figures and fic- 
tions of poetry must not be judged by the 
rules of dogmatic theologians, intent on their 


Obeying the impulses of his imagina- | 


re 


system of divinity ra'her than the natural 


utterances of Hebrew bards. 
tempts of theologians to show ‘ the missionary 
spirit ’’ of the Psalms and prophets is futile. 
It is contrary to their genius to metamorphose 
ideal hopes uttered from the fulness of a spir- 


itual mind into fixed beliefs. They should be 


left in the shadowy region to which they be- | 
long, —that of imagination, feeling, hope, | 
longing, where is their true home. — Davidson. | 


Tue Jewish Psalmists had not atrived at) 
the knowledge of those excellent graces of 


humility, forgiveness of injuries, and univer- 


sal love, taught and exemplified in a later} 


age by Him for whose instruct‘on their law 


was but a “schoolmaster’’ to prepare the |) 


minds of men. They had not learned his 
lesson, to love their enemies, to bless those 
that cursed them, to do good to those that 
hated them, to pray for those who despitefully 


used them and persecuted them. — Pal/rey. 
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LESSON XL. 


THE ENTREATY OF WISDOM. 
Proverbs III. 1-7. 


1. My son, forget not my law; but let thine 
heart keep my commandments : 

2. For length of days, and long life, and 
peace shall they add to thee. 

3. Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: 
bind them about thy neck; write them upon the 
table of thine heart: 

4. So shalt thou find favor and good under- 
standing in the sight of God and man. 

5. Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; 
and lean not unto thine own understanding. 

6. Inall thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
shall direct thy paths. 

7. Be not wise in thine own eyes: fear the 
Lord, and depart from evil. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What does the word wisdom often mean 
in the Book of Proverbs? 

Tt often means nearly the same as religion. 

2. How is wisdom often spoken of in this 
book ? 

It is often spoken of as a person. 

3. What is wisdom represented as saying in 
the first verse of this Lesson? 

4. What are the commandments of wisdom ? 


They are the same as the commandments of 


God. 

5. What is promised if we keep these com- 
mandments? verse 2. 

6. Do you know how it is that the keeping 
of God’s commandments is favorable to long 
life ? 

7. What is said about mercy and truth in 
verse 3? 

8. What are we entreated to do with them? 
verse 3. 

9. What does that mean? 

That we are to keep them in mind, and no 


more be ashamed of them than we would of 


elegant jewelry. 

10. Whose favor shall we have, if we regard 
mercy and truth? verse 4. 

11. Have you not noticed that merciful per- 
sons are more kindly treated than cruel ones ? 

12. Have you not noticed that those who 


love truth and always speak it are more re- 
spected and trusted than those who do not? 

13. What are we entreated to do in verse 5? 

14. Why ought we to trust in the Lord? 

15. What are we entreated in this verse not 
to do? 

16. Why ought we not to trust in our own 
understanding as though it were sufficient ? 

17. What will the Lord do if we acknowledge 
him in all our ways ? verse 6. 

18, What is it to be wise in our own eyes ? 

19. What is said about being wise in our 
own eyes? verse 7- 

20. What is it to ‘‘ fear the Lord” ? 

To have that reverence for him which will 
lead us to obey him. 

21. Will you repeat the seven verses of this 
Lesson? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What is a proverb ? 

2. What does the Book of Proverbs contain 
besides short maxims ? 

3. Was the book written in poetry or in 
prose ? 

4. What can you say of it in a moral and 
religious point of view? 

5. How many general divisions does it con- 
tain ? 

6. What can you say of the authorship ot 
the book ? 

7. What do we usually mean when we speak 
of wisdom ? 

8. What does the word frequently mean in 
the Book of Proverbs ? 

9. How is wisdom frequently represented in 
this book ? 

10. What is that figure of speech called by 
which inanimate objects or qualities are rep- 
resented as haying life? 

11. What is wisdom represented as saying 
in the first verse of this Lesson? 

12. Ave the commandments of wisdom dif- 
ferent in any respect from those of God, or are 
they the same ? 

13. What are some of the effects of keeping 
these commandments ? 

14. What connection is there between keep- 
ing God's commandments and long life? 

15. How does keeping God’s command- 
ments give us peace ? 

16. What entreaty is wisdom represented as 
making in verse 3 ? 

17. What does “ bind them about thy neck ”’ 
mean ? 

18. What does ‘‘ write them upon the table 
of thine heart’’ mean ? 
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19. What if we love mercy and truth, and 
always adhere to them? verse 4. 

20. How are those who evidently love mercy 
and truth usually regarded by their fellow- 
men ? 

21. Must not God regard such persons with 
favor? 

22. What entreaty is contained in verse 5? 

23. Is trust in God a part of true religion? 

24. Must not every man lean on his own 
understanding to some extent ? 

25. Is not the best human understanding 
sometimes an insufficient guide and support ? 
26. What promise is contained in verse 6? 

27. What is it to ‘‘acknowledge God in all 
our ways’’? 

28. What are we warned against in verse 
ties 

29. What is it to be ‘‘wise in our own 
eyes’? 

1. The Book of Proverbs. ‘That part of 
Hebrew literature,’’ says Noyes, “which has 
come down to us under the name of the Proy- 
erbs of Solomon, contains something more 
than the title indicates. It is not wholly com- 
posed of short, sententious maxims and enig- 
matical propositions, such as commonly receive 
the name of proverbs, but in part of several 
didactic discourses of considerable length, 
containing exhortations to prudence and vir- 
tue, warnings against vice and folly, and 
eulogies upon true wisdom. The first nine 
chapters belong to the latter species of com- 
position. These discourses, as well as the 
proper proverbs, are expressed in the peculiar 
form and language of Hebrew poetry, and 
without doubt belong to the most flourishing 
period of Hebrew literature.’’ ‘‘The Book of 
Proverbs,’’ he remarks again, ‘‘is, in a moral 
and religious point of view, one of the most 
valuable portions of the Old Testament. It 
gives a view of the Jewish religion and 
morality, as pervading the common life of 
the Jews, much more favorable than that 
which we receive from the accounts of cer- 
emonies and forms which are elsewhere en- 
joined. Itis true that the religion and morality 
of the Book of Proverbs will not bear a favor- 
able comparison with those of Jesus Christ. 
Its morality is much less disinterested, being 
for the most part founded on prudence, rather 
than in love. Its motives generally are of a 
much less elevated kind than those which 
Christianity presents. ... But the religion of 
the Book of Proverbs, when compared with 
that of the heathen world, appears to the 
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highest advantage. Jehovah is there repre- 
sented as the one creator of the universe, the 
governor of the world, and the disposer of 
human destinies. He is set forth as the first 
cause of all things; and man’s highest duty 
is deciared to be that of acknowledging in 
sentiment and practice the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of Jehovah in the creation and gov- 
ernment of mankind. He is represented as 
holy and just, as knowing every thing which 
takes place on the earth, as loving, rewarding, 
and commending piety and virtue, and as ab- 
horring and punishing sin and transgression.’ 

“The Proverbs,”’ says Davidson, ‘t embody 
the result of Hebrew reflection at a particular 
period, or rather at times separated by con- 
siderable intervals. They are ethical maxims, 
deduced from the Mosaic law and divine proy- 
idence. Hebrew wisdom is concentrated in 
them: sometimes they appear in the form of 
short, unconnected sentences and gnomes; 
sometimes as connected conyersations cover- 
ing the field of practical life. Piety is pre- 
sented in its outward aspect. The aphorisms 
embrace the duty of fear and love towards 
God, justice and benevolence towards man, 
temperance, industry, prudence, economy, 
continence, modesty, purity of heart, gentle- 
ness of demeanor; precepts relative to the 
education of the young, the conduct of rulers 
and subjects. A picture is given of the social 
condition, mutual relations and dependencies, 
and practical reasonings of the Hebrews in the 
age of Solomon, and some time after.’’ 

It is a prevalent opinion among those who 
have not examined the subject, that the Book 
of Proverbs, in the form in which we now 
have it, was written by King Solomon. This 
opinion, however, is so entirely without foun- 
dation, that no candid person who has looked 
into the matter would think of holding it. It 
is evident at a glance that Solomon was neither 
the author nor the compiler of the entire book. 
He cannot have been the author of the whole, 
for some portions—the thirtieth and thirty- 
first chapters, for instance—are ascribed to 
others. He cannot have been the compiler of 
the whole, for it is expressly said that a por- 
tion of the book—that beginning at the 
twenty-fifth chapter, and ending, no doubt, 
with the twenty-ninth — was collected by the 
men of Hezekiah, king of Judah. It is 
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doubted by Biblical critics who are by no 
means extreme in their opinions, whether 
Solomon was the author of the first nine 
chapters of the book, or of nearly all the 
proverbs contained in chapters x.-xxii. The 
prevailing opinion among thése best fitted to 
judge is that the long series of proverbs in 
these chapters was not collected until about 
three centuries after Solomon’s time, and that 
it contains the great body of proverbs then 
current among the Hebrew people. That 
Solomon was the author of some of them is 
beyond doubt. The title, Proverbs of Solomon, 
was given to the collection, because, at the 
time it was made, he was universally regarded 
as a man unequalled in wisdom, and as the 
author of more proverbs than any one who 
hai lived. 5 

The book contains six general divisions, 
each of’which has a different title. Prefixed 
to the whole is a short introduction (i. 1-7). 
The first part of the work comprises i. 8-ix. 
18; the second, x. 1-xxii. 16; the third, xxii. 
17-xxiv. 34; the fourth, xxv. 1-xxix. 37; the 
fifth, xxx. 1-33; the sixth, xxxi. 1-31. It is 
probable that these different parts, some of 
which had for some time formed little books 
by themselves, were not collected into the 
present Book of Proverbs until after the Bab- 
ylonian captivity. 

Notes. iii. 1. My son, forget not my law. 
The writer here represents wisdom as address- 
ing the reader by the endeared name of son, 
and beseeching him not to forget her law. 
This personification of wisdom pervades the 
first nine chapters of the book. She is alluded 
to as calling, entreating, warning, instructing, 
in short, as haying all the qualities of a human 
being. The qualities ascribed to her are 
nearly the same as might be ascribed to 
religion if personified, although she is made 
to partake of more of an intellectual and pru- 
dential character than would be consistent 
with the highest conception of religion. The 
law of wisdom here alluded to is the law of 
God, just as with us the laws of nature are 
the laws of God; and there is no more im- 
propriety in speaking of wisdom as this writer 
does than there is in our speaking of nature 
as we do. We constantly speak of nature's 
laws, nature’s teachings, nature’s revelations, 
nature’s voice, when, to be strictly accurate, 
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we should have to speak of God’s laws, teach- 
ings, revelations, voice, as made known 
through nature. 

2. For length of days. It is evident that 
the observance of God’s laws tends to prolong 
life, for those laws require us to be prudent» 
temperate, to exercise self-restraint, and all 
the virtues that tend to give us length of days. 
How can we hope for long life, if we violate 
those laws which help make it long ? — And 
peace. What is better adapted to give peace 
than obedience to all the commands of God ? 
This satisfies the conscience, and saves mind 
and heart and body from many troubles which 
they otherwise would have. 

3. Mercy and truth. “On account of the 
latter clause of the verse,’’ says Noyes, ‘'I 
understand these words as denoting the duties 
of humanity, sincerity, and justice in man.’’ 
— Bind them around thy neck. ‘* Let them 
never be forgotten or neglected, as you cannot 
fail to see and care for the ornamental chains 
you wear around your neck.’? —Write them 
upon the table of thine heart. “ This is of more 
value than an inscription on stone, because it 
would be attended with a life-giving and living 
influence.’’ 

5. Lean not unto thine own understanding. 
“The precept in this line is limited and ex- 
plained by the preceding parallel line. It is 
that no one should trust to gain the ends 
which he seeks, or to obtain happiness by his 
own sagacity and wisdom, without the divine 
blessing; that the favor of God is more essen- 
tial to a happy life than any labored plans 
which the human understanding can devise.’’ 

6. In allthy ways-acknowledge him. Always 
live as though you believed in God’s existence, 
obedient to his laws, trusting in his providence, 
asking his guidance. 

7. Be not wise in thine own eyes. “ Be not 
puffed up with a vain conceit of thine own 
importance, thy knowledge, thy superior wis- 
dom. Self-confidence is often but another 
name for self-deception.’’ Says Seneca: ‘*T 
suppose that many might have attained to 
wisdom, had they not thought they had al- 
ready attained it.’’ ‘It is characteristic of 
true wisdom,’’ says Hasius, ‘that one re- 
gards himself as simple; men who are wise 
in their own eyes are far removed from true 
wisdom.”? 
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LESSON XLI. 


HONEST INDUSTRY. 
Proverbs VI. 6-11. 


6. Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways, and be wise: 

7. Which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 

8. Provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food im the harvest. 

9. How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard ? 
when wilt thou arise out of thy sleep ? 

10. Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
Solding of the hands to sleep: 

11. So shall thy poverty come as one that 
tavelleth, and thy want as an armed man. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What can you tell about the habits of 
ants ? 

2. What is a sluggard ? 

3. How does the ant differ from the slug- 
gard ? 

4. Of whom is the sluggard entreated to 
learn in the first verse of this Lesson ? 

5. From what animals beside the ant may 
we learn lessons of industry and perseverance ? 

6. What animals do you think of from 
which other good lessons may be learned ? 

7. What is said of the ant in verses 7 and 
8? 

8. What do you think of a person who will 
not work unless compelled to do so? 

9. In what ways can children provide for 
the future ? 

10. What question is put to the sluggard in 
verse 9? 

11. What does the sluggard answer? verse 
10. 
12. Do you not feel better after a good 
night’s sleep ? 

13. Are not some people when awake about 
as idle and useless as when asleep ? 

14. Is it these people, or those who take 
what sleep they need, and are busy when 
awake, that the writer of these verses means 
to reprove ? 

15. Will you repeat the six verses of this 
Lesson ? 


{Many interesting facts about ants may be 
gathered from encyclopedias and books of 
Natural History. Show that a proper amount 
of work leads to health, happiness, and pros- 
perity; that we are made to work, and that 
we ought to form the habit of working when 
young. Show the need of providing for the 
future, and that children can best provide for 
it by being faithful at home and at school, and 
forming habits of industry, perseverance, neat- 
ness, prudence, &c. Speak of the benefits of 
sleep, and of the evils of being inactive and 
listless when awake. } 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 
1. What is a sluggard ? 


2. Of what creature is the sluggard en- | 
treated to learn in the first verse of this | 


Lesson ? 

3. What have,you been able to learn about 
ants ? 

4. What animals beside the ant are re- 
markable for industry ? 

5. What can you say of the need of in- 
dustry to make us happy? 

6. What can you say of the need of industry 
to keep us in health ? 

7. Whatcan you say of the need of industry 
to render us prosperous ? 

8. Will you mention some of the evils of 
laziness ? 

9. What advantages had the Jewish custom 
of compelling every boy to learn a trade ? 

10. What remarkable men can you name 
who worked hard at some’ kind of manual 
labor when young ? 

11. Is industry confined to those who work 
with their hands ? . 

12. Is it necessarily easier or more respect- 
able to perform mental than manual labor ? 

13. What lessons beside that of industry 
may we learn from the ant? 

14, What is said of the ant in verses 7 and 8? 

15. Do ants in our climate lay up food for 
winter ? 

16. Do ants in Palestine differ in this re- 
spect from ants here ? 

17. If it could be shown that they nowhere 
provide food for winter, would it affect the 
moral and religious truths taught in the Bible ? 

18. How is the sluggard addressed in verse 
oe 

19. What are some of the benefits of sleep ? 

20. Is it not the duty of every one to sleep 
enough ? 

21. Do all require the same amount of 
sleep? 

22. Is this verse intended to reprove needed 
rest, or habitual laziness ? 

23. What reply is put into the mouth of the 
sluggard in verse 10 ? 

24, Are not some people asleep all their lives 
to some of the grandest opportunities to get 
truth and do good ? 

25. With what punishment is the sluggard 
threatened? 11. 

26. What does “as one that travelleth ’’ 
mean ? 

27. What is said of the slothful man in 
Prov. xxiv. 30-34. 

28. What are some of the admonitions of 
the apostle Paul on this subject? Rom. xii. 
11; 2 Thes. iii. 10. 


Nores. vi. 6. Go to the ant. ‘‘It is a 
shame,’’ says Seneca, ‘‘not to learn morals 
from the small animals.’? The ant has fre- 


quently been mentioned, both in ancient ané 
modern times, as a striking illustration ot 
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industry, ingenuity, economy, and the ad- 
vantage to be derived from division and com- 
bination of labor. ‘‘Thus,” says Horace, 
“the little ant, of great industry, carries with 
her mouth whatever she is able, and adds to 
her heap, which she piles wp, by no means 
ignorant of and not improvident for the 
future.’? — Consider her ways. Says Kitto: 
“Whether as masons, carpenters, or carvers 
of wood, they offer examples which the most 
ingenious of men cannot refuse to admire, and 
by which the wisest of men may be in- 
structed.... But all this, as seen in cold 
climates, is as nothing to what we behold 
when we look at the buildings constructed by 
the white ants of tropical climes. Their in- 
dustry appears greatly to surpass that of our 
own ants and bees, and they are certainly 
more skilful in architectural contrivances. 
The elevation, also, of their edifices is more 
than five hundred times the height of the 
builders; so that, were our own houses built 
according to the same proportions, they would 
be twelve or fourteen times higher than the 
London monument, and four or five times as 
high as the largest of the Egyptian pyramids, 
with corresponding dimensions in the base- 
ment of the edifice. These nests are often 
twelve feet high, and have sometimes been 
seen as high as twenty feet, and large enough 
to contain twelve men. They consist of an 
exterior shell, containing an interior apart- 
ment, in which are formed a vast number of 
chambers, galleries, and magazines, Beside 
all this, there is much in the iaternal economy 
and management of these insects not less 
worthy of admiration, —their unwearied in- 
dustry and perseverance; the arduous and 
sincere exertions of every individual for the 
common welfare; their well-regulated labor; 
the sagacious judgment with which they avail 
themselves of favoring circumstances.’”’ Says 
Paxton: “ Their uniform care and promptitude 
in improving every moment as it passes; the 
admirable order in which they proceed to the 
scene of action; the perfect harmony which 
reigns in their bands; the eagerness which 
they discover in running to the assistance of 
the weak or fatigued; the readiness with which 
those who have no burden yield the way to 
their fellows that bend under their load, or, 
when the grain happens to be too heavy, cut 
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it in two and take the half upon their own 
shoulders, furnish a striking example of in- 
dustry, benevolence, and concord to the human 
family. ... The union of so many noble qual- 
ities in so small a corpuscle is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena in the works of 
nature.’” 

7. Which, having no guide, overseer, or 
ruler. The industry of the ant is the more 
remarkable because it has no overseer to com- 
pel it to labor. “It is worth mentioning,” 
says Noyes, ‘‘that Aristotle, having spoken 
of cranes, bees, and ants as living in a po- 
litical state, says that the two former lived 
under a ruler, and the latter did not.” 

8. Provideth meat in summer. This verse has 
occasioned much discussion. No doubt the 
meaning is that the ant in summer lays up 
food for winter. But naturalists have ascer- 
tained that in northern climates the ant does 
not thus lay up food, and that it requires none 
in winter, since it is then in a torpid state. 
Those who hold to the infallibility of every 
assertion in the Bible, used to meet this ob- 
jection by saying that the verse does not affirm 
that the ant provides food for winter. For- 
tunately, they are now saved from this evasion 
of an obvious inference by the discovery that 
in warm climates ants do not become torpid at 
all, and that some kinds at least do lay up 
food in the season of abundance for the season 
of scarcity. Of course, such a controversy 
has no great interest for those who do not be- 
lieve in the infallibility of Scripture utterances 
concerning science, and think it enough that 
the illustration is drawn from what was a 
prevalent opinion concerning the ant. 

9. How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard ? 
“ How long wilt thou lie in bed”’ is the ren- 
dering of Noyes and some others. — When 
wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? It is sleep 
when one ought to be awake that is to be con- 
demned. Nothing can be more important 
than a proper amount of sleep at the proper 
time. If we would work much and work well, 
think clearly, and be in good health and 
spirits, we must sleep as much as nature 
requires. 

10. Yet alittle sleep. This verse contains 
the reply of the sluggard. 

11. So shall thy poverty come as one that 
travelleth. Like a robber, unexpectedly. 
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LESSON XLII. 


SEVEN HATEFUL THINGS. 
Proverbs VI. 16-21. 


16. These six things doth the Lord hate ; yea, 
seven are an abomination unto him: 

17. A proud look, a lying tongue, and hands 
that shed innocent blocd, 

18. A heart that deviseth wicked wnagina- 
tions, feet that be swift in running to mischief, 

19. A false witness that speaketh les, and he 
that soweth discord among brethren. 

20. My son, keep thy father’s commandment, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother. 

21. Bind them continually upon thine heart, 
and tie them about thy neck, 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Will you repeat the first verse of this 
Lesson ? 

2. What is the meaning of this verse? 

That the Lord is displeased with the seven 
wicked things «bout to be named. 

3. What is the first thing with which he is 
said to be displeased ? verse 17. 

4. Are we ever pleased with proud looks in 
a person ? 

5. Can we suppose that God is pleased with 
such looks in any one ? 

6. What is the second thing with which the 
Lord is said to be displeased? verse 17. 

7. What can you say of the harm done by 
a lying tongue ? 

8. How do you regard a person who is in 
the habit of lying? 

9. What is the third thing with which the 
Lord is said to be displeased ? verse 17. 

10. What are those persons called who shed 
innocent blood ? 

11. Do you wonder that God hates this 
crime ? 

12. What is the fourth thing with which the 
Lord is said to be displeased ? verse 18. 

13. Can you think of God as pleased with 
our wicked thoughts ? 

14. What is the fifth thing with which the 
Lord is said to be displeased ? verse 18. 

15. Do you think any one ought to be pleased 
with those who are always in mischief? 

16. What is the sixth thing with which the 
Lord is said to be displeased ? verse 19. 

17. What is the seventh thing with which 
the Lord is said to be displeased ? verse 19. 

18. Is it not a very mean as well as a very 
harmful thing, to get others into a quarrel? 

19. Do you wonder that God is displeased 
with this sin ? 

20. What wicked things can you name be- 
sides these seven with which God is displeased? 

21. Is it not possible to love a person and 
yet hate some of the things he does? 
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22. What are we entreated to do that we i 


may be good and happy ? verse 20. 


23. Will you now repeat all the verses of | 


this Lesson ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Will you repeat the first four verses (16- 
19) of this Lesson ? 

2. Does God hate every form of sin? 

3. Does he ever hate the sinner ? 

4. What quality is the opposite of pride ? 

5. Which do you prefer to see in another, 
haughtiness or humility. 

6. Will you name some of the evils of lying? | 

7. In what ways can we lie except by word? | 

8. What is meant by ‘“‘deviseth wicked im- 
aginations”’ ? 

9. Where do all bad deeds and words orig- 
inate ? 

10. What does Jesus say of the heart as the 
source of evil? Matt. xv. 19, 20. 

11. What exhortation concerning the heart 
is contained in Proy. iv. 23 ? 


12. By what means can we check our feet | 


from running to mischief ? 

13. What is the difference between ‘a lying 
tone Ne and ‘a false witness that speaketh 
lies” ¢ 

14. What bad qualities does ‘‘he that sow- 
eth discord among brethren ’’ manifest ? 

15. Which, in your opinion, 
wicked of the 
named ? 

16. Which do you think the meanest of the 
seven ? 


lent ? 
18. Which is the least excusable ? 


19. What prevalent forms of wickedness can | 


you name that are not mentioned here ? 


20. What is the best preventive of all forms 


of sin? 
21. Will you repeat verses 20 and 21? 


22. What motives should lead us to obey | 


our parents ? 


23. Will you repeat the fifth commandment? | 


Tix ciao he 


24. What is said of the duty of children to | 


their parents in Eph. vi. 1-3? 
25. What is the meaning of Prov. vi. 21? 


NoreEs. 
Lord hate. 


vi. 16. These six things doth the 
It we conceive of the Deity as 


17. Which do you consider the most preva- | 


j 


is the most | 
seven hateful things here | 


4 


loving holiness, we must also conceive of him | 


as hating sin; but hatred of sin is not incon- 
sistent with love of the sinner. 
instances we love a person, yet hate some of 
the things that person says and does. — Yea, 
seven are an abomination unto him. The mode 
of enumeration in this verse occurs also in 
Prov. xxx. 18, 29; Job v. 19. 
‘* Of the origin of this peculiar proverbial form, 
using symbolical numbers, a form for which 


In how many 


Says Lange, | 
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Arabic and Persian gnomic literature supply 
numerous illustrations, Estler probably gives 
the simplest and most correct explanation, 
deriving it purely from the exigencies of par- 
allelism. The form of parallelism could not, 
on account of harmony, be sacrificed in any 
verse. But how could a parallel be found 
foranumber? Since it was not any definite 
number that was the important thing, relief 
was found by taking one of the next adjacent 
numbers as the parallel to that which was 
chiefly in mind.’’ ‘‘ There is one parallel,’ 
says Arnot, “ well worthy of notice between 
the seven cursed things here, and the seven 
blessed things in the fifth chapter of Matthew. 
The first and last of the seven are identical in 
the two lists. ‘The Lord hates a proud look’ 
is precisely equivalent to ‘ blessed are the poor 
in spirit’; and he ‘ that soweth discord among 
brethren,’ is the exact converse of the ‘ peace- 
maker.’ ”’ 

17. A proud look. ‘‘ Lofty eyes,” is the lit- 
eral translation. Haughtiness, an air of supe- 
riority consciously put on, is the thing here 
meant. — A lying tongue. Deceit, false preten- 
sions, vain display, and every form of misrep- 
resentation, must be classed with the lying 
tongue as displeasing to God.— And hands 
that shed innocent blood. Murder. 

18. A heart that deviseth wicked imagina- 
tions. Or, ‘‘a heart that contrives wicked 
devices.’’ A wrong state of the heart under- 
lies all vices, and it has been suggested, per- 
haps fancifully, that a heart plotting wickedness 
is mentioned in the midst of the abominations 
here specified, because it is the fountain from 
which evil flows in all directions. 

19. A false witness that speaketh lies. A 
false witness is generally understood to be one 
who testifies under oath to what he knows to 
be false. He deliberately tells a lie, and calls 
God to witness that what he says is true. All 
false witnesses are liars, but all liars are not, 
in the usual acceptation of the term, false wit- 
nesses. — And he that soweth discord among 
brethren. ‘*Those,” says Matthew Henry, 
‘‘that, by tale-bearing and slandering, by car- 
rying ill-natured stories, aggravating every 
thing that is said and done, and suggesting 
jealousies and evil surmises, blow the coals of 
contention, are but preparing for themselves 
a fire of the same nature.”’ 
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It is needless to say that the seven forms of 
wickedness here specified, by no means include 
all of which men are guilty, nor all with which 
God is displeased. They are only a few of the 
hateful things, the abominations, in the sight 
of God. They are named here as specimens 
of the things God dislikes, and probably were 
taken by the writer almost at random. A list 
of the seven things most hateful to God would 
include, no doubt, some things not here men- 
tioned, but the list that we have includes noth- 
ing but what is hateful, and nothing but 
what it is our duty to avoid. 

20. My son, keep thy father’s commandment. 
A new subject begins here, but one to which 
the attention of every child may well be di- 
rected. Let children be taught that their 
parents are their natural guardians, — the ones 
whom God has appointed over them to give 
them warning, guidance, and instruction, and 
that they are bound to yield to their authority 
and respect their admonitions; that their par- 
ents know and love them better than any one 
else, and hence their advice, counsel, and rules 
are more likely to be pertinent and wholesome 
than those which come from any other source; 
that their parents constantly watch over, care 
for, and are anxious about them, and hence a 
sense of gratitude should lead them to obey 
them. — And forsake not the law of thy mother. 
The warnings, the advice, the entreaties of the 
gentle, loving mother, should be heeded, as 
well as the rules of the sterner and more au- 
thoritative father. What a different world 
this would be if not a man living had ever for- 
saken the instruction of his mother! Whata 
different world it would soon become if every 
boy would resolve that he never will forsake 
that instruction, and then keep his resolution ! 

21. Bind them continually upon thine heart. 
Keep the instructions of thy parents with 
care; make them as conspicuous as thou 
wouldst costly ornaments. ‘ The instructions 
and admonitions of faithful parents, carried 
out in life, are compared to wreaths, tiaras, and 
necklaces, which are very generally worn in 
the East by both sexes, but particularly by 
females, as ornamental decorations of the head 
and neck. These ornaments, by imparting 
elegance and gracefulness to the human form, 
give additional charm and attractiveness to 
those that wear them.” 
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LESSON XUIII. 


INTEMPERANCE., 
Proverbs XXIII. 29-35. 


29. Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who 
hath contentions? who hath babbling? who hath 
wounds without cause? who hath redness of 
eyes ? 

30. They that tarry long at the wine; they 
that go to seek mixed wine. 

31. Look not upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth his color in the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright. 

82. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder. 

33. Thine eyes shalt behold strange women, 
and thine heart shall utter perverse things. 

84. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down 
in the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth 
upon the top of a mast. 

35. They have stricken me, shalt thou say, 
and I was not sick; they have beaten me, and 
I felt it not; when shall I awake? I will seek 
it yet again. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What six things are ‘‘they that tarry 
long at the wine’’ said to have ? verse 29. 

2. Is not every one who uses much wine in 
danger of the things here mentioned? 

8. Do not other intoxicating drinks cause 
these things as well as wine? 

4, Are not the great evils here mentioned 
to be avoided if possible ? 

5. What safeguard against these evils is sug- 
gested in verse 317? 

6. What is wine said to do ‘‘at the last’’? 
‘verse 82? 

7. Do any who begin to use intoxicating 
drinks mean to use them until they become 
harmful ? 

8. Do not many who begin to use them 
keep on until they are ruined ? 

9. Do you know why they do so? 

10. Will you repeat the first four verses of 
this Lesson ? 

11. What evils not named in these verses 
does intemperance produce ? 

12. Why is it the wisest course to abstain 
altogether from intoxicating drinks ? 


[The teacher may speak of the evils of in- 
temperance; of the danger there is in begin- 
ning to use intoxicating drinks; and of total 
abstinence as the safest course. It should be 
impressed on the mind that we may be intem- 
perate in other matters as well as drinking, 
and that all through life there is need of exer- 
cising self denial and self control. ] 
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FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What effects of intemperance are men- | 
tioned in yerse 29? 

2. Are these effects sometimes produced by | 
other causes ? 

3. Is not intemperance the most frequent | ! 
cause of them ? 

4. What can you say of intemperance as a 
cause of poverty ? ? 

5. What can you say of its effect on the 
mind ? 

6. What can you say of its effect on the | 
heart ? i 

7. Are the bad effects of intoxicating drinks 
confined to those who use them ? 

8. Will you name some of the evils which 
the intemperate man brings on others ? 

9. What is “‘mixed wine,’’ mentioned in 
verse 30)? 

10. What qualities sometimes possessed by 
wine are alluded to in verse 31? 

11. What isit said to do “atthe last’? ? 32. 

12. Is not this a good description of the 
effect produced by the excessive use of intox- 
icating drinks ? 

13. What way to avoid these effects is sug- 
gested? 31. 

14. What is the force of ‘‘look not”’ in this 
verse ? 

15. How do those who fall into evil habits 
usually begin ? 

16. What is the tendency of those who begin 
to use alcoholic stimulants ? 

17. What arguments would there still be 
against their use if we were sure that we never | 
should drink to excess ? 

18. What does the apostle Paul say about 
doing things that may be a stumbling-block 
to our brother? Rom. xiv. 13, 21. 

19. What is said in Eph. y. 18, about the | 
use of wine ? 

20. Why is the use of wine spoken against 
in the Bible oftener than that of other intoxi- 
cating drinks? | 

[ Wine was the chief intoxicating drink then | 
in use 

21. What does the prophet Isaiah say of 
them that Be wine and strong drink to excess ? 
Isa. v. 11, 

22. What is said of these drinks in Prov. 
sos ily | 

23. How is the drunken man described in — 
Proy. xxiii. 84? | 

24. What is he represented as saying of 
hee in the next verse ? | 

25. Why is the use of intoxicating drinks 
more hurtful and more to be condemned now 
than in times when the Bible was written ? 

26. What reason is there to suppose that the 
wine used at the first observance of the Lord’s 
Supper was the unfermented juice of the 
grape ? 

[The Lord’s Supper was first observed at the 
season of the Passover, and at this season the 
Jews were not allowed to have any thing fer- 
mented in their houses. } 
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_27. Is intemperance confined to the exces- 
Sive use of intoxicating drinks, or is it, prop- 
erly speaking, excess of any kind ? 

28. By what means can excess of every 
kind be prevented ? 


It is universally admitted that intemperance 
is one of the greatest evils with which man- 
kind is cursed. Those who make, sell, and 
use intoxicating drinks, those who advocate 
their use to a moderate extent, do not pretend 
to deny that great danger attends their use, 
and that thousands who use them are hope- 
lessly ruined in consequence. When it is 
asked, ‘‘Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow? 
who hath contentions ? who hath babbling? 
who hath wounds without cause? who hath 
redness of eyes ?”’ the word of inspired wisdom 
is not needed to answer the question, for it is 
answered daily in the effects of intemperance 
which we behold. Woes and sorrows come to 
others, indeed, but to whom are they so likely 
to come as to the man who has long been ad- 
dicted to strong drink? What brings more, 
or greater, or surer evils than this on the man 
and on his family? It is true that some good 
people use wine and other intoxicating drinks; 
but so much the worse for those good people, 
not so much the better for this bad habit. 
Some drink intoxicating liquors-regularly all 
their lives without ever going to excess, and 
apparently are not harmed by the practice. 
Their strength of will, their power of self- 
restraint, their ability to say to themselves, 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,’’ and 
to keep from going farther, is such that they 
never exceed the bounds of moderation. But 
the majority are not so constituted in body or 
mind that they can begin to drink moderately 
with the assurance that they will not come to 
drink excessively. The tendency is from mild 
drinks in small quantities, to strong drinks in 
large quantities. When an appetite for intox- 
icating beverages has been formed,—and the 
same is true of all stimulants, —the cry of the 
system ever is for more, and this cry must be 
resisted by such gigantic efforts of the will as 
few are prepared to make. The strongest ar- 
gument against the use of intoxicating drinks, 
even to the smallest extent, lies in this dan- 
gerous tendency. But could we be assured 

‘that they never would be used by us to excess, 
it would remain true that the habit of using 
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them is foolish and expensive; and yet more, 
that our bad example may help carry a weak 
brother down to ruin. Among the strongest 
arguments for total abstinence, is that of the 
apostle Paul: “It is good neither to eat flesh,” 
— that is, portions of the flesh of animals which 
had been offered in heathen sacrifices, and 
which some of the converts to Christianity be- 
lieved it wrong to eat, — “nor to drink wine, 
nor any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, 
or is offended, or is made weak.” His argu- 
ment is: A thing may be indifferent in itself, 
and harmless to you, but if your use of it will 
be in any way harmful to a brother of weaker 
conscience, or will, by all means avoid it. 

In the verses on which this Lesson is 
founded, intemperance is severely and vividly 
condemned. It is also condemned in other 
parts of the Bible. “ Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise”? ‘‘ Woe unto them 
that rise up early in the morning that they 
may follow strong drink; that continue until 
night until wine inflame them.’’ ‘‘ Be not 
drunk with wine wherein is excess; but be 
filled with the spirit.” If the use of wine was 
hurtful then, how much more now? ‘Those 
for whom the Scriptures were primarily writ- 
ten, Jived in a warm climate, where vine- 
yards were abundant, and could drink of the 
pure juice of their native grapes. But with 
us hardly any thing is more rare than pure 
Usually they are per- 
the native wines 


wines and liquors. 
nicious adulterations. If 
of Palestine are injurious, —if they bite like 
a serpent and sting like an adder — what shall 
be said of the miserable combinations of filth, 
rottenness, and poison which are sold and 
drunk for wine and liquor in the United States ? 
If the practice of using wine and other strong 
drink was condemned three thousand years 
ago, before the light of Christianity and the 
light of science had dawned, what shall be 
said of it now, when Christianity and science 
have exerted their refining and ennobling in- 
fluences on a large part of our race. 

Nores. xxii. 29. Wounds without cause. 
Those which a man inflicts on himself by his 
own folly. 

30. Mixed wine. ‘‘This expression un- 
doubtedly here signifies spiced, drugged, 
medicated wine, the intoxicating power of 
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which is increased by the infusion of 
drugs and spices. It was a common prac- 
tice of habitual drunkards to use wine of 
this description, but not of the people gene- 
rally.” 

31. Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red. “QLook not upon the wine when it 
seemeth beautifully red, when it sparkleth 
in the cup, when it goeth down smoothly,” is 
Stuart’s translation of this verse. Red wine 
was highly esteemed by the ancients, and 
frequently artificial means were used to give 
it this color. We are besought not even to 
look upon the wine, lest we be captivated by 
it. Much greater, of course, is the danger of 
tasting it. ‘‘Gentle is the declivity,” says 
Bishop Potter, “smooth and noiseless the de- 
scent, which conducts them, step by step, 
along the treacherous way, till suddenly their 
feet slide, and they find themselves plunging 
over the awful precipice. It will be admitted, 
I presume, by all who hear me, that, if there 
were no temperate drinking, there would be 
none that is intemperate. Men do not begin 
by what is usually called immoderate indul- 
gence, but by that which they regard as 
moderate. Gradually and insensibly their 
draughts are increased, until the functions of 
life are permanently disturbed, the system 
becomes inflamed, and there is that morbid 
appetite which will hardly brook restraint, and 
the indulgence of which is sottish intemper- 
ance. Let it be remembered, then, that what 
is usually styled temperate drinking stands as 
the condition precedent to that which is in- 
temperate. Discontinue one, and the other 
becomes impossible. And what is the cause 
of moderate drinking ? Is it the force of nat- 
ural appetite? Hardly. Nine-tenths, if not 
ninety-nine hundredths, of those who use 
alcoholic stimulants, do it in the first instance, 
and often for along time, not from appetite, 
but from deference to custom or fashion. They 
look on the wine.” 

32. At the last it biteth like a serpent. “ Not 
at the first,” says an eminent advocate of tem- 
perance. “Did it bite at first, who would 
tamper with it? Did the sting come at the 
beginning of the indulgence, who would be 
led astray? But the pleasure comes at the 
first, and the sting at the last; and herein lies 
the danger of looking on the wine. At the 
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first, it excites mirth and song; at the last, { 
it produces sorrow and curses. At the first,|| 
it is an affair of good feeling and fellowship ;}; 
at the last, it is an affair of feuds, fighting, 
and murder. At the first, it may kindle up 
the countenance to a more animated expres- 
sion; at the last, it gives redness of eyes, and. 
bloat and deformity to the visage. At the 
first, it may quicken the intellect to unwonted | 
activity, and impart a captivating brilliancy 
to the conversation. At the last, it emascu- 
lates the mind of every element of strength, 
and degrades the conversation to the merest) 
stammering of idiotic gibberish. At the first, 
it may stimulate the body to an unnatural 
vigor; at the last it breaks down the strongest 
frame, and sends weakness into the limbs and 
trembling into the flesh. At the first there 
may be health enough to resist the pernicious 
tendency of intoxication, so that, with all the 
pleasures, there are few of the pains, of indul- 
gence; at the last, they become victims of 
manifold inveterate, loathsome, and distress-| 
ing diseases.’’ 

33. Thine eyes shall behold strange women. 
‘ Strange visions”’ is the rendering of some }| 
of the best authorities. Probably the allusion }}| 
is to the strange sights which the drunken| 
man sometimes imagines that he sees. —Thine 
heart shall utter perverse things. Says Mat-} 
thew Henry, “What ridiculous, incoherent} 
nonsense will men talk when drunk, who at 
another time will speak admirably and to the} 
point.” 

34. In the midst of the sea... at the top o 
a mast. “ As the comparison holds good in} 
several particulars,’ says Noyes, “there is}| 
some doubt as to that which was intended by } 
the poet; whether he refers to the stupidity and | 
senselessness of danger which are the conse-}, 
quence of intoxication, or, to the giddy feeling} 
of the persons intoxicated when their heads} 
swim, and they feel as if they were tossed 
about by the rolling waves of the sea.”’ 

35. They have stricken me. ‘* Here the 
drunkard is represented as using the language | 
which corresponds to his senselessness and 
stupidity. ‘Icannot deny that I exposed) 
myself by my drunkenness to various abuses} 
and injuries. But I was not sensible of them) 
at the time, nor do I now feel much harm from! 
them? 7? 
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LESSON XLIV. 


VARIOUS PROVERBS. 
Proverbs XVI. 16-25. 


16. How much better is it to get wisdom than 
gold? and to get understanding rather to be 
chosen than siluer ? 

17. The highway of the uprightis to depart 
Sromevil: he that keepeth his way preserveth 
his soul. 

18. Pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fall. 

19. Better it is to be of an humble spirit with 
the lowly, than to divide the spoil with the proud. 

20. He that handleth a matter wisely shall 
Jind good: and whoso trusteth in the Lord, 
happy is he. 

21. The wise in heart shall be called prudent: 
and the sweetness of the lips increaseth learn- 
ing. 

22. Understanding is a well-spring of life 
unto him that hath it: but the instruction of 
fools is folly. 

23. The heart of the wise teacheth his mouth 
and addeth learning to his lips. 

24. Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, 
sweet to the soul, and health to the bones, 

25. There is a way that seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of death. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. How much gold would you like to have? 

2. Would you be willing to work hard to 
get it. 
~ 3. What would you do with it if you had it? 

4. What is said, in the first verse of this 
Lesson, to be better to get than gold ? 

5. Why is it better to get wisdom than to 
get gold ? : : 

6. In what way can we get wisdom ? 

7. What is said of the highway of the up- 
right, in verse 17 ? ‘ 

8. What do we mean by an ‘‘upright” 
person ? ; 

9. What is an “highway”? 

10. Can there be a better road to travel than 
that which leads us away from evil ? 

11. What is said in this verse of him that 
‘*}eepeth his way’? ? : 

12. What does “keepeth his way ’’ mean ? 

They mean the same as to take heed to it. 

13. In what danger shall we be if we do not 
take heed to our way ? 

14. What is said in verse 20 of “whoso 
trusteth in the Lord’’ ? ; 

15. Why is he who trusts in the Lord happy ? 

16. What is said of understanding in verse 
22? 
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17. Do you know what this means ? 

18. What is said of the instruction of fools, 
in this verse ? 

19. Will the instruction a person gives be 
very much like himself ? 

20. Of what kind of people then ought we 
to learn ? 
ae What is said of pleasant words in verse 

22. Ought we not, then, to be sure that we 
speak pleasant words ? 

23. What kind of thoughts and feelings 
must we cherish, if we would speak such 
words ? . 

24. How many of the verses of this Lesson 
can you recite? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. What can you say of the uses of gold? 

2. How much gold, i.e. money, is it well 
to have ? 

3. Ought we to try hard to get what we 
need ? 

4. Do efforts to get a reasonable amount by 
honest means tend to develop or to dwarf the 
character ? 

5. What is it better to get than gold? verse 
isp 

6. What is meant here by “wisdom”? ? 

7. Why then is wisdom better than riches ? 

8. What is said in Prov. iii. 13-18, of the 
value of wisdom ? 

9. What is said of the “highway of the 
upright ’’ in verse 17? 

10. What is meant in this verse by “ keepeth 
his way’? 

11. What is said of pride, in verse 18? 

12. Js this always so? 

13. Are big-feeling people apt to get taken 
down? 

14. What is said of an humble spirit, in 
verse 19? 

15. Will you repeat verse 20 ? 

16. What better translation of the first part 
of this verse can you mention? 

17. How does giving heed to God’s com- 
mandments lead to good ? 

18. What is said to be a well-spring of life, 
in verse 22 ? 

19. What is said of the instruction of fools? 
verse 22. 

2). What does this mean ? 

21. What is said of pleasant words in verse 
24? 

22. What must be the state of our mind 
and heart, if we would have our words 
pleasant ? 

23. What is the meaning of verse 25? 

24. What ought we to do, lest we delude 
ourselves in this way ? 

25. Will you repeat all the verses of this 
Lesson ? 

26. What connection have they, one with 
another ? 

27. Of what may they be regarded as a 
specimen ? 
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Nores. XVI. 16. Wisdom. Says Dr. 
Noyes, speaking of the words wisdom and in- 
struction, as used in the book of Proverbs, 
“Tt is impossible to give to these and similar 
terms, a precise definition, which shall apply 
to all cases in which they are used. For their 
meaning is more or less extensive and gen- 
eral, according to the connection in which 
they stand. It may be said, however, that 
the term rendered wisdom, in its most com- 
mon use in this book, denotes a general 
knowledge of all those subjects, divine and 
human, which ought to engage the mind of 
men; and especially that which may be ap- 
plied to the conduct of life. It has so exten- 
sive a signification, however, as to denote the 
attributes of God manifested in the creation 
of the world. The term rendered instruction 
more commonly denotes that knowledge, or 
education, which relates to morals and man- 
ners; but the particular meaning of both these 
terms can be learned only from the context in 
the passages in which they occur. The same 
remark applies to the terms understanding, 
knowledge, and some others, which are some- 
times interchanged with the terms above men- 
tioned. Especially the connection must show 
when any of these terms relate to religious 
subjects, when to moral conduct, and when to 
knowledge in general.” 

17. He that keepeth his way. He that takes 
heed to it; or is on his guard, and chooses 
wisely what course he will pursue. 

18. Pride goeth before destruction. This is 
not always so; and the same remark holds 
good of many of the Proverbs. ‘‘It is their 
peculiar character,’ says Davidson, ‘“ which 
gives them certain imperfections. Proceeding 
from an age when the spirit of observation 
was not highly cultivated, they are often too 
particular, as well as too general. What hap- 
pens sometimes is enunciated as a usual thing; 
what is common is stated as universal. Their 
main defect, however, at least of those which 
are strictly ethical, arises from the old Jew- 
ish mode of connecting virtue with prosperity, 
and vice with adversity.” 

20. He that handleth a matter wisely shall 
Jind good. “He who is prudent respecting 
any matter shall find good,”’ is Stuart’s trans- 
lation. Noyes rénders the sentence, ‘‘ He who 
gives heed to the word shall find success ’’; 
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and he explains “ word’ as the commands of 
God. The proverb abounds in truth, which- 
ever rendering we adopt. 

21. Sweetness of the lips increaseth learning. 
‘* « Sweetness of speech’ means gentle and per- 
suasive language; for ‘lips,’ as the Hebrew 
has it, here means what the lips speak. This 
‘sweetness’ attracts listeners, and so increases 
knowledge.” 

25. There is a way that seemeth right unto a 
man. ‘‘In other words, a man may come to 
regard a thing as right, which in the end will 
prove to be destructive and fatal. How often 
is this maxim still verified.’ 

It will be noticed that the greater part of 
the book (x, 1-xxix. 27) is made up almost 
entirely of unconnected proverbs. They are 
on a great variety of subjects, lack classifica- 
tion, and might as well be printed in any other 
order as that in which they stand. The sense 
would not be in the least impaired if we were 
to begin at the end of the twenty-ninth chap- 
ter and read to the beginning of the tenth, 
These proverbs — as would be the case with a 
collection of the proverbs of any other nation 
—vary greatly in their dignity, impressive- 
ness, truthfulness, value, and applicability, to 
our own or any other times. The ten which 
we have assigned for this Lesson are a specimen 
of what almost any consecutive ten would be 
in this miscellaneous collection. 


Tunis series of Sunday-school Lessons can 
be had in a handsomely bound volume, at the 
office of publication, at twenty-five cents per 
copy, or two dollars and fifty cents per dozen. 
The thirteen Lessons on the Psalms and Proy- 
erbs can be had in paper covers at ten cents 
per copy, or one dollar per dozen. No Lessons 
will be published for the months of July and 
August. The next series —from September, 
1879, to June, 1880, inclusive — will be on 
the Teachings of Jesus, — chiefly on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and the Parables. 


SUNDAY-8CHOOL LESSONS, 
Rey. Greorce F. Prerer, Editor. 


Published in ten monthly parts, from Septem- 
ber to June, inclusive. Sold at the office, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, at two dollars per 
hundred. Single copies supplied at twenty- 
Jive cents per annum. 
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